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IV. 


INTRINSIC PRINCIPLES OF St 


We have briefly shown in the 
preceding article that a complete 
being, to be a substance and a 
suppositum, requires no positive 
addition to its three intrinsic prin- 
ciples, but needs only to be left to 
itself. 
obvious 


This is, in our opinion, an 
truth. But as there are 
philosophers of high repute who do 
not fully share the same opinion, 
and, on the other hand, the notions 
of substance and of suppositum are 
both intimately connected with 
some theological truths which can- 
not be well explained without a 
distinct knowledge of what these 
two notions really imply, we deem 
it expedient to enter into a closer 
examination of the subject, that 
we may better understand by the 
light of reason, and confirm by the 
weight of authority, the traditional 
doctrine on substance and sup- 
positum, their essential constitution, 
formal distinction, and supegrnatu- 
ral separability. ' 


BSTANCE AND SUPPOSITUM. 


Substance is very commonly de- 
scribed as “that which is in itself 
and by itself ’’—guod in se et per se 
subsistit, ‘This definition exhibits 
the “predicamental” substance— 
that is, a substance ultimately com- 
plete, which is at the same time 
a suppositum also, according to 
Aristotle’s comprehensive concep- 
tion of substance. And it is for 
this reason that such a definition is 
made up of two members ; of which 
the first—viz., “ that which exists in 
itself —-strictly applies to substance 
as such; whilst the second—viz., 
“that which subsists by-itself’”— 
strictly refers to the suppositum as 
such, and exhibits gsubstance as 
possessing its own natural subsis- 
tence or suppositality. 

Philosophers, when speaking of 
things as existing in their natural 
state and condition, are wont to say 
indiscriminately that substance is 
a being which “ exists in itself,” or 
a being which “subsists by itself.” 
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This they can do without any 
danger of error so long as they 
keep within the bounds of pure 
nature; since, in the natural order, 
anything that exists in itself sub- 
sists by itself, and vice versa. But 
natural things can, by supernatural 
interference, be raised to a mode of 
existence transcending their natural 
condition, as we know by divine 
revelation; and in such a case, the 
mode of substance and the mode 
of the suppositum must be, and 
accordingly are, most carefully dis- 
tinguished from one _ another. 
Thus we know by faith that in 
Christ our ‘Lord there is the true 
substance of a human body and of 
a human soul; and nevertheless we 
know that his human nature does 
not subsist by itself, but by the 
Divine Person of the Word. The 
obvious inference is that a nature 
which exists in itself does not neces- 
sarily subsist by itself; in other 
terms, the formality of substance 
and the formality of the suppositum 
are entirely distinct from one an- 
other, and the one can remain with- 
out the other. “ What makes sub- 
stance to be essentially a substance,” 
as Suarez remarks, “ is not its sub- 
sisting actually by itself, but its 
having an essence to which sub- 
sistence is naturally due—viz., an 
essence which is of itself a sufficient 
principle of subsistence.” * From 
this we learn that the words fer se 
esse, or “to subsist by itself,” are 
inserted in the definition of sub- 
stance, not to show what substance 
as such is, but only to point out 
what is naturally due to substance— 
viz., what accompanies it in its 
natural mode of existing. Substance 


* “ Essentialis ratio substantize ut sic non con- 
Sistit in esse fer se, quatenus per hzc verba 
describitur ipsum subsistere in actu, sed in hoc 
quod habeat talem essentiam, cui debeatur sub- 
Sistentia, seu quz ex se sit sufficiens principium 
illius.”—Sjuarez, Metaph. Dis. 34, sect. 8, n. 11. 
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suffici- 
words, 


as such would therefore be 
ently characterized by the 
“that which is in itself.” 

Let us now inquire what is the 
legitimate meaning of last 
words. A thing is said to exist in 
itself which not only has in itself 
what is needed for its own susten- 
tation, but is moreover actually un- 
sustained by anything lying un- 
der it, while it is itself the first 
subject of all its appurtenances. 
Such is the legitimate and tradition- 
al meaning of the words, “to exist 
in itself.” Hence substance may 
be legitimately defined as “a being 
which by its intrinsic constitution 
has no need of being supported by 
a subject, and which is not actual- 
ly supported.” 

A living author, however, in a 
valuable work to which I have no 
access at this moment, and from 
which, therefore, I do not make any 
quotation verbatim, asserts that sub- 
stance “up to the present day’ 
has always been understood to 
mean “a thing which by its intrin- 
sic constitution has no need of be- 
ing supported by a subject,” with- 
out taking into consideration its 
actual mode of existing. We shall 
presently show that this assertion 
is not true, and that this pretended 
definition is essentially incomplete. 
Meanwhile, let us observe that the 
precise difference between our de- 
finition and this new one consists 
in this only: that whilst the first 
presents substance as having wo 
actual support, the second presents 
it as having zo need of actual sup- 
port, whether it be supported, at 
least supernaturally, or not. This 
difference, of course, would amount 
to nothing, and might be entirely 
overlooked, if things could not 
exist but in their natural condition ; 
for anything which is in no need of 
support will naturally exist unsup- 
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ported. 
handmaid of theology, we must re- 
member that natural things can be 
raised to a supernatural state, and 
thus change their mode of existing ; 
and in such a case the difference 


But as philosophy is the 


between the two said definitions 
riay amount to much; because, if a 
thing which is naturally in no need 
of support be actually supported, 
then, according to the first defini- 
tion, that thing “hus actually sup- 
ported would cease to exist as a sub- 
stance, whilst, according to the 
second definition, it would still con- 
tinue to exist as a substance, as it 
would still have no need of support. 
Hence the importance of ascertain- 
ing which of the two definitions we 
are authorized to hold according to 
the traditional doctrine of philoso- 
phers and theologians. 

And first, Aristotle, at the head 
of the peripatetic school which held 
its sway for centuries, defines sub- 
stance to be wltimum subjectum— 
“the last subject ’—that is, the un- 
dermost subject; by which he un- 
questionably means that substance 
is something which not only lies 
underneath (sudjacet), but is more- 
over the “last” thing which lies 
underneath. In other terms, sub- 
stance, according to Aristotle, must 
have nothing lying under it, and, 
while supporting all its appurte- 
nances, is itself actually unsupport- 
ed. Hence it is, that quantity, for 
instance, though lying under some 
figure and supporting it, is no sub- 
stance at all; for, though it is @ sud- 
ject, it is not the undermost. 

This definition of the Greek phi- 
losopher has been universally ac- 
cepted and made use of by Chris- 
tian as well as pagan philosophers 
of all times, though many of them 
called ¢he first subject what Aristo- 
tle had called the lJast—a change 
which does not affect the meaning 
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of the definition, since what is last 
in the analytic is fifst in the syn- 
thetic process. It is clear, there- 
fere, that both Aristotle and his 
followers do not define substance 
simply as that which has vo need of 
support, but as that which is acéual- 
ly unsupported. 

S. John Damascene, in the fourth 
chapter of his Déalectics, defines 
substance to be “that which-is in 
itself in such a manner as not to 
exist in anything else”; * and after 
a few lines, “Substance,” he says, 
“is that which has its existence in 
itself, and not in anything else”; ¢ 
and again in another chapter of 
the same work, “Substance,” he 
says, “is anything which subsists 
by itself and has its own being, not 
in any other thing, but in itself.”{ 

According to these definitions, 
which are identical, substance is a 
thing which not only is able to sup- 
port itself, but actually supports it- 
self to the exclusion of any other 
distinct supporter. This is quite 
manifest; for, if substance, in the 
opinion of this great doctor and 
philosopher, had been only a thing 
having xo need of support, how 
could he require so pointedly and 
explicitly the actual mode of exist- 
ing in itself and not in anything 
else? 

S. Ambrose admits a notion of 
substance quite identical with that 
of Aristotle and of all the ancients, 
and employs it even in speaking of 
God himself. “God,” says he, 
“inasmuch as he remains in himself, 
and does not subsist by extrinsic 
support, is called a substance.’’§ 


* Td év cavta dv, Kai why év érépw Exov Thy rapt. 
—Dialect., c. 4. 

+’Eni ravtwv tov bvtwv, 7d év éavT@, Kal. mn ev 
érépw Exov rd elvat, ovoia éori.—Dialect., C. 4. 

tOvoia éori wav Srimep avOumdoratév éoTi, Kai 
by év érépw Exer 7d elvat.—Dialect., c. 39. 

§ ** Quod in suo maneat, nec ope subsistat alieia 
(Deus), appellatur substantia."—De Jncarn., 
Cc. Lo. 
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God, of course, does not fall under 
the predicament of substance, as 
philosophers know; and yet the 
substantiality even of his nature, 
according to this holy doctor, im- 
plies the actual absence of extrin- 
sic sustentation.* 

S. Thomas, as we might expect, 
teaches the very same doctrine. 
“Substance,” says he, “is a thing 
whose quiddity requires to exist 
unsupported by anything else” —cu/ 
convenit esse non in alio ;¢ and he 
adds that this formality (esse non 
in alio) is a mere negation; which 
is evident. And in another place, 
“Substance,” says he, “ does not dif- 
fer from deing by any difference 
which would imply a new nature 
superadded to the being itself; but 
the name of substance is given to 
a thing in order to express its spe- 
cial mode of existing.” { Two 
things, then, or two constituents, 
are needed, according to S. Tho- 
mas, that we may have a substance : 
a physical being and a special 
mode of existing. The physical 
being is a positive reality, a nature 
perfectly constituted, both material- 
ly and formally, whilst the special 
mode is a mere negation; but, 
though a mere negation, is that 
which causes the thing to be a sub- 
stance, as the name of substance ts 
given to the thing in order to express 
its special mode of existing. There- 
fore the thing itself apart from 


* This absence is a real negation—a negation 
of imperfection, so long as we speak of God, who 
cannot admit of an inferior nature being insert- 
ed in the plenitude of his reality; but a nega- 
tion of further perfection when we speak of 
created things, which are potential, and can be 
raised supernaturally above their natural con- 
dition. 

+ Contra Gent., lib. 1, c. 25. 

¢‘*Substantia non addit supra ens aliquam dif- 
ferentiam, quz significet aliquam naturam su- 
peradditam enti: sed nomine substantiz expri- 
mitur specialis modus essendi” (De Verit., q. 1, a. 
1). Hence this special mode does not constitute 
the nature or essence of the thing itself, and for 
this reason it is not mentioned in its definition, 
as S, Thomas says, Quod/id. 9, q. 3. 
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such a special mode cannot be a 
substance, any more than a six- 
pence apart from its rotundity can 
be a circle. 

Toletus includes in his definition 
of substance both ¢he thing and the 
special mode of existing. He says: 
“The first substance is a sensible 
nature which is not predicated of 
any subject nor exists in any sub- 
feet.” 

Suarez says even more explicitly, 
“Tt is not necessary for the essence 
of substance that it should have its 
own subsistence, but that it should 
have the mode of 
We cannot, then, overlook, and 
much discard, this special 
mode without destroying the essen- 
tial notion 


substance. ” + 
less 


such 
Now, he who defines substance to 
be simply a thing which has zo 
need of support overlooks and dis- 
cards this special mode; hence he 
destroys the essential 
substance as such. 
Balmes, in his Fundamental Phi- 
losophy, says: “In the notion of 
other notions are 
implied—to wit, that of permanence 
and that of non-inherence. Non- 
inherence is the true formal con- 
stituent of and is a 
negation; it is grounded, however, 
on something positive—that is, on 
the aptitude of the thing to exist in 
itself without the need of being 
supported by another.”{ This 
passage establishes very clearly the 
common doctrine that the aptitude 
of a thing to exist without being 
supported is not the formal con- 
stituent of substance, but only the 
ground on which the proper formal 


of substance as 


notion of 


substance, two 


substance, 


*“ Prima substantia est quzedam natura sensi- 
bilis, quze nec de subjecto dicitur, nec in sub- 
jecto aliquo est.”—/x Logic. Arist., c. 5, De Sub- 
stantia. 7 

+‘* Non est de essentia eius subsistentia, sed 
modus substantiz.”"—1n 3 part, q. 77, a. 1. 

$ Lib. xi. c. 14. 
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constituent of substance (non-in- 
herence) is conceived to be possi- 
ble. 

Ferraris, a modern Italian Tho- 
mist, in his course of philosophy, 
says explicitly that substance is 
destroyed if its “perseity "—fer se 
esse—be taken away.* The word 
“perseity” stands here for the 
“special mode” of S. Thomas, the 
“mode of substance” of Suarez, 
the “non-inherence” of Balmes, 
ex. 

Liberatore has the following: 
“Going back to the notion of sub- 
stance, we may consider three 
things which are implied in it: the 
first, that it exists, not in any man- 
ner whatever, but in itself; the se- 
cond, that it consists of a deter- 
minate reality or essence, from 
which its determinate active pow- 
ers arise; the third, that it is in 
possession of itselfi—sui juris—with 
regard to its manner of existing. 
Of these three things, the first ex- 
hibits properly and precisely the 
notion of substance; the second 
presents the concept of nature; 
the third expresses the notion of 
suppositum.” t 

The preceding quotations, to 
which others might be added, are 
more than sufficient, in our opinion, 
to refute the assertion that sub- 
stance at all times was considered 
simply as a thing having xo need 
of support; for we have seen that 
the most prominent philosophers 
and theologians of all times uni- 
formly consider the actual negation 
of support as an essential principle 

* Vol. 2, q. 1, de accident. 

+‘‘In substantiz rationem redeuntes, tria 
quoad ipsam considerare possumus: primum, 
quod existat, et quidem in se; alterum, quod tali 
potius quam alia realitate constat, seu essentia, 
ex qua determinate vires operandi dimanant; 
tertium, quod se possideat, sitque sui juris in 
existendo. Primum proprie et pracise consti- 
tuit notionem substantiz ; alterum conceptum 


off .rt naturze ; postremum denique, . .. ideam 
suppositi praebet.”—J/etaph. Gen., n. 64. 
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of substance. Sanseverino, a very 
learned modern philosopher of the 
Thomistic school, treating in his 
Logic of the predicament of sub- 
stance, establishes the fact that, ac- 
cording to the common teaching 
of the scholastics, “not the essence 
of the thing, but its mode of exist- 
ing, formally constitutes the pre- 
dicament of substance.” Although 
that special mode of existing is not 
implied in the essential concept of 
the thing, zxasmuch as it is a thing, 
yet, according to the doctrine of the 
schoolmen, the same special mode 
is implied, as a formal constituent, 
in the essential concept of the 
same thing, zvasmuch as it falls 
under the predicament of substance ; 
so that, in the constitution of sub- 
stance, the essence of the thing is 
to be ranked as its material, and 
the special mode of existing as its 
formal, principle. And the learned 
writer sums up all this doctrine in 
one general conclusion of Henry of 
Ghent, which runs thus: “Every 
predicament arises out of two con- 
stituents, of which one is the thing 
which is to be put under the pre- 
dicament, the other is its mode of 
being which determines the predica- 
ment, and by these same constituents 
are the predicaments distinguished 
from one another ” *—a doctrine ex- 
plicitly taught by S. Thomas him- 
self. + And here let us reflect that, 
if all the schoolmen, as Sanseverino 
with the authority of his philoso- 
phical erudition declares, affirm 
that the mode of substance, the 
non-inherence, the negation of sup- 
port, is an essential constituent of 
substance as such, we are free to 
conclude that to affirm the contrary 
is to give a false notion of sub- 
*‘* Ex duobus, nempe ex re praedicamenti, et 
ratione essendi ejus, quz est ratio preedica- 
menti, constituitur ipsum preedicamentum, et 
diversificatur unum pradicamentum ab alio.” 


+ De Verit., q. 1, @. 1. 
. 
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stance; while to say that philoso- 
phers have at all times, or at any 
time, taught the contrary, is to 
give a very false statement of facts. 

This may suffice to convince the 
student that the essential formality 
of substance as such is the negation 
of actual support. And now let us 
inquire what is the formal con- 
stituent of suppositum. Supposi- 
tum .and substance, though not 
identical, are similarly constituted. 
The positive entity of both is the 
same, and the difference between 
them arises entirely from the differ- 
ent character of their negative 
formality, as we are going to ex- 
plain. For the essence or nature 
of every created being is naturally 
accompanied by two negations, of 
which neither is essential to it, 
while either of them, absolutely 
speaking, can be made to disappear. 
The first is the negation of any- 
thing wxderlying as a supporter and 
acting the part of a subject; and it 
is to this negation, as we have 
proved, that any complete nature 
formally owes its name and rank 
of substance. ‘The second is the 
negation of anything overlying, so 
to say, and possessing itself of the 
created being in such a manner as 
to endue it with an additional com- 
plement and a new subsistence ; 
and it is to this negation that a 
complete nature formally owes its 
name and rank of suppositum. 
The complete nature, or the thing 
in question, when considered apart 
from these two negations, does not, 
therefore, convey the idea either of 
substance or of suppositum, but 
exhibits a mere potency of being 
either or both; as it is evident that 
there cannot be a substance with- 
out the formal constituent of sub- 
stance, nor a suppositum without 
the formal constituent of supposi- 
tum. 
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This doctrine, which is so simple 
and clear, and which fully explains 
the true meaning of those phrases, 
“it exists in itself,” and “it subsists 
by itself,” can be confirmed by 
what S. Thomas teaches on the 
subject. And since we have al- 
ready said enough in regard to the 
mode of substance, we shall give 
only what he says concerning sub- 
sistence or suppositality. That the 
words per se—“ by itself ’’—which 
strictly exhibit the formality of the 
suppositum, are the expression of 
a mere negation, is admitted by S. 
Thomas in a passage above men- 
tioned. This would lead us im- 
mediately to conclude that the 
formal constituent of suppositum, 
in the judgment of the holy doctor, 
is a mere negation. But we may 
find a more perspicuous proof of 
this in those passages where he ex- 
plains how the human nature in 
Christ subsists without the human 
personality. The absence of the 
human personality in Christ does 
not depend, says he, “on the ab- 
sence of anything pertaining to the 
perfection of the human nature— 
but on the addition of something 
that ranks above the human nature, 
to wit, on the union of the human 
nature with a divine Person.” * 
And again: “ The divine Person, 
by his union, prevented the human 
nature from having its own person- 
ality.”+ It is manifest from these 
two passages that, according to S. 
Thomas, the absence of the human 
personality in Christ is to be ac- 
counted for by the addition of some- 
thing above the human nature, and 
not by the suppression or subtrac- 

*‘* Non propter defectum alicujus quod ad per- 
fectionem humanz naturz pertineat, sed prop- 
ter additionem alicujus quod est supra humanam 
naturam, quod est unio ad divinam Personam.”’ 
—Summa Theol., p. 3, 4. 4, @. 2. 

+ * Persona divina sua unione impedivit, ne hu- 


mana natura propriam personalitatem haberet.” 
—lbid, 


























tion of any positive entity belong- 
ing to the human nature. If, then, 
the absence of the human _per- 
sonality entails no absence of posi- 
tive reality, it is obvious that the 
human personality is not a positive 
reality, but a real negation. Such 
is S. Thomas’s doctrine, endorsed 
by Scotus and many others. 

There are, however, some phi- 
losophers and theologians, Suarez 
among others, who consider person- 
ality as something positive; and we 
must briefly discuss the grounds of 
their opinion. 

They say that, if the human per- 
sonality is nothing positive, human 
person will be the same reality as 
human nature, and therefore the 
one will not be really distinct from 
the other; and if so, the one cannot 
be assumed without the other. How, 
then, can we say that the Eternal 
Word assumed the human nature 
without the human person? 

We reply that all negation which 
belongs to a real being is a real 
negation, and constitutes a real 
mode of being. Accordingly, al- 
though the human personality is 
only a negation, the nature existing 
under that negation readly differs 
from itself existing without that ne- 
gation, no less than a body at rest 
really differs from itself in move- 
ment, although rest is only a nega- 
tion of movement. And this suf- 
fices to show that the objection is 
wholly grounded on the false sup- 
position that nothing is real which 
is not positive. 

They affirm that subsistence or 
suppositality gives the last comple- 
ment to the nature, as it terminates 
it and makes it subsistent. Hence 
subsistence, as they infer, must add 
something positive to the nature; 
which it cannot do unless it bea 
positive reality. 

We deny the assumption alto- 
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gether. 


Subsistence, in fact, gives 
no complement whatever to the na- 
ture, but, on the contrary, presup- 
poses the complete nature, which, 
when simply left to itself, cannot 
but be subsistent by itself, and 
therefore is said to have its own 


subsistence. It is not subsistence 
that causes the thing to subsist; it 
is the thing which abides by itself 
that, in consequence of this same 
abiding by itself, has subsistence, 
and is called subsistent; just in the 
same manner as it is not rest that 
causes the body to be at rest, but 
the concrete resting ; as rest is evi- 
dently the consequence of the rest- 
ing. Hence this second objection, 
too, is based on a false assump- 
tion. 

Another of their reasons is the. 
following: In God, personality is 
a positive reality, therefore in crea- 
tures also; for the created person 
is a participation of divine person, 
which is a positive reality. 

We do not see how this assertion 
can be true. In God there are 
three Persons, but neither of them 
is participated or communicated to 
creatures. Indeed, creatures bear 
in themselves a faint imitation of 
the three divine Persons, inasmuch 
as they involve three intrinsic prin- 
ciples in their constitution, as we 
have explained in the preceding 
article; but these three principles 
are not three persons. Yet, if di- 
vine personality were in any way 
communicable to creatures, crea- 
tures would subsist in three persons ; 
for how could the personality of 
the Father be communicated in any 
degree without the personality of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost 
being communicated in the same 
degree? Personality in God is a 
relative entity, and cannot be con- 
ceived without its correlative; and 
consequently, if the human person-- 
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ality were a participation of divine 
personality, it would be impossible 
for man to be a single person; 
whence it appears that human per- 
sonality is not a communication of 
divine personality, and is not even 
analogous to it. What we call a 
human person is nothing but a hu- 
man individual nature which is suz 
juris—that is, not possessed by a 
superior being, but left to itself and 
free to dispose of its acts. It there- 
fore imitates, not the divine Per- 
sons, but the divine absolute Being, 
inasmuch as it is independent in 
disposing of everything according 
to his will. Now, independence, 
even in God, implies the negation 
or absence of any necessary con- 
nection or conjunction with any- 
thing distinct from the divine na- 
ture. It is but reasonable, then, 
to hold that the human nature also 
exists free and independent by the 
very absence or negation of person- 
a] union with a higher being. We 
remark, however, that such a nega- 
tion in God is a negation of im- 
perfection, while in creatures an 
analogous negation is a negation of 
a higher perfection, since it is the 
negation of their union with a more 
perfect nature. 

It has been argued, also, that to 
be a person is better than not to be 
a person; whence it would follow 
that personality is a perfection. On 
the other hand, negations are not 
perfections ; hence personality can- 
not be a negation. 

To this we answer that the pro- 
position, “to be a person is better 
than not to be a person,” can be 
understood in two different man- 
ners. It may mean that to have 
a nature which is capable of per- 
sonality, and is naturally personal, 
is better than to havea nature ‘in- 
capable of personality; and in this 
sense the proposition is true, for it 
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is certainly better to have the na- 
ture of man than the nature of an 
ox. This, however, would not show 
that personality is a positive for- 
mality. But the same proposition 
might be taken to mean that to 
have one’s natural personality is 
better than to exist without’ it, in 
consequence of union 
with a higher being; and im this 
sense, which is the sense of the ob- 


hypostatic 


jection, the proposition is evident- 
ly false. For the whole perfection 
of the human person is the perfec- 
tion of its nature; so that human 
personality, instead of being a new 
perfection, is only an exponent of 
the perfection and dignity of human 
nature, which is such that the same 
nature can naturally g itself 
and control its actions. We there- 
fore concede that human personal- 
ity is a formality of a perfect nature, 
but we that it is @ 
perfection of itself. in per- 
sonality were a perfection of human 


id 
1ae 


cannot admit 
If hum 


nature, we would be compelled to 
say that human nature is less per- 
fect in Christ than in all other men; 
for, though the Eternal Word as- 
sumed the whole human nature, 
he did not assume that pretended 
perfection, human personality. But 
S. Paul assures us that Christ’s hu- 
man nature “is like ours in all 
things, except sin.” We cannot 
therefore suppose that the human 
nature is less perfect in him than in 
other men; and this leads us to the 
conclusion that human personality 
is not a positive perfection. 

Some have pretended that the 
mystery of the Incarnation would 
become quite inexplicable if the 
human person were nothing more 
than the human nature left to itself 
‘Fheir reason is that by the Incar- 
nation the human nature is separat- 
ed from the human. person; which 
they deem to be impossible if the 
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person is nothing else than the na- 
ture alone. 

This is, however, a manifest pa- 
ralogism. If, in fact, the human 
person is the human nature /eft fo 
itself, the nature assumed by the 
Word will certainly not be a human 
person, since it is clear that the na- 
ture thus assumed is wot left to it- 
self. This suffices to show the in- 
consistency of the objection. Let 
us add that it is not entirely cor- 
reet to say that by the Incarnation 
the human nature is separated 
from the human person; it would 
be more correct to say that the hu- 
man nature is prevented from hay- 
ing that natural subsistence which 
would make it a human person. 

Lastly, it has been said that, if 
the human nature which has been 
assumed by the Eternal Word was 
entirely complete, the union of the 
Word with it could not be intimate 
and substantial. Hence, according 
to this reasoning, there must have 
been something wanting in the hu- 
man nature assumed, which 
thing 


some- 
has been supplied by the hy- 
postatic union. 

We cannot but repeat, with S. 
Thomas, that the human nature as- 
sumed by the Word is absolutely 
perfect, and therefore exempt from 
any deficiency which could have 
been supplied by the hypostatic 
union. And as for the reason al- 
leged, we say that it is grounded 
The union 
of the Word with the human na- 
ture is not a conspiration of the 
divine and the himan into oneness 
of substance, for the thing would 
be impossible; and therefore it is 
not wholly correct to say that the 
union is substantial, ‘The proper 
term is hypostatic—that is, personal ; 
for, in fact, the human nature con- 
spires with the divine. Word into 
oneness of ferson, the two: natures 


on a false supposition. 
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or substances remaining entirely 
distinct. Now, the oneness of per- 
son is not obtained by supplying 
any deficiency in the human na- 
ture, but by adding, as S. Thomas 
teaches, to the perfect human na- 
ture that which is above it—that is, 
by the Word taking possession of 
it in his own person. 

Such are the principal reasons 
advanced by those who consider 
human personality, and supposital- 
ity in general, as a positive mode. 
We think we have answered them 
sufficiently. 

We cannot better conclude this 
controversy than by inviting the 
same philosophers to take cogni- 
zance of the following argument. 
The mode of suppositum, as well as 
the mode of substance, is not an 
accidental but a substantial mode, 
as all agree, and every one must 
admit. Now, no substantial mode 
can be positive; and _ therefore 
neither the mode of suppositum 
nor the mode of substance can be 
The minor of this syllo- 
gism can be proved thus: Positive 
modes are nothing but positive ac- 
tualities or affections of being ; and 
unless they are mere relative de- 
nominations (which is not the case 
with substantial modes), they must 
result from the positive reception 
of some act in areal subject. This 
is an obvious truth, for nothing is 
actual but by some act; and all 
acts which are not essential to the 
first constitution of the being are 
received in the being already con- 
stituted as in a real subject. And 
since all acts thus received are ac- 
cidental, hence all the positive 
modes intrinsic to the being must 
be accidental modes; and no sub- 
‘$tantial “mode can be positive. 
“Therefore whatever is positive in 
the suppositum and in the substance 
belongs to the nature of the being 


positive. 
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which has the mode of suppositum 
or of substance, whilst the modes 
themselves are mere negations. 

This truth, however, should not 
be misunderstood. When we say 
that “ to be in itself” or “ to be by 
itself is amere negation, we do not 
refer to the verb “to be”’; we only 
refer to the appendage “ in itself” 
or“ by itself.” Zo de is positive, but 
belongs to the nature as such, as it is 
the essential complement of all be- 
ing, whether substance and suppo- 
situm or not. The negation con- 
sists, in the one case, in not being 
sustained by an underlying support- 
er, and, in the other, in not being 
taken possession of by an overlying 
superior being. Indeed, when we 
unite the verb /o de with either of 
the two negations, we unite the 
positive with the negative. But 
the positive comes in as determina- 
ble, while the negative comes in as 
determinant. Hence the resultant 
determination or formality is only 
the actuality of a negation. Now, 
the actuality of a negation, though 
it is real inasmuch as it is the affec- 
tion of a positive being, yet it is 
negative ; for all actuality is de- 
nominated by its formal principle, 
and such a principle, in our case, is 
a negation. 

A writer in a Catholic periodical 
has ventured to say that if the for- 
mality of substance (and the same 
would also apply to the suppositum) 
is negative, then .substance “ will 
consist merely in a negation.” It 
is surprising that a philosopher has 
not seen the absurdity of such a 
conclusion. Substance is not to 
be confounded with its formality. 
There are many positive things 
which involve a negation. In an 
empty pocket, emptiness is a nega- 
tion; ignorance in the ignorant 
is a negation; and limit in all 
things finite is a negation. Yet no 
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one will say that an empty pocket, 
an ignorant pupil, or a finite being 
“consist merely in a negation”; 
and therefore, although the formal- 
ity of substance is a negation, it 
does not follow that substance is a 
mere negation. 

It now remains for us to show 
that neither of the two aforesaid 
negations is essential to any creat- 
ed being, and that a created being 
can therefore, absolutely speaking, 
exist, at least supernaturally, with- 
out either of them. Our first 
proof is drawn from the fact that 
neither the one nor the other nega- 
tion is reckoned among the essen- 
tial constituents of created heings. 
All complete nature, by common 
admission, consists “ of essence and 
existence "—ex essentia et esse—the 
existence being the formal comple- 
ment of the essence, and the essence 
itself involving, as its principles, an 
act with its corresponding term, as 
the readers of our last article al- 
ready know. Accordingly, there 
is nothing essential in a complete 
being besides its act, its term, and 
its complement; and _ therefore 
neither the mode of substance nor 
the mode of suppositum is essential 
to a complete created being. 

Our second proof is drawn from 
the notion of existence. “ To exist 
strictly and simply,” says Suarez, 
“means only to have a formal en- 
tity in the order of nature; and 
therefore things existing are equal- 
ly susceptible of the mode of being 
which consists in leaning on a sup- 
porter, and of the opposite mode 
which excludes all support.” * This 
is a tangible truth; for although 
a complete being possesses in its 

*** Existere ex se solum dicit habere entitatem 
extra causas, seu in rerum natura; unde de se 
indifferens est ad modum existendi innitendo 
alteri ut sustentanti, et ad modum existendi per 


se sine aliquo sustentante.”’—Jle/aph. Disp. 33, 
sect. 4, 0. 24. 
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own constitution what 1s required 
for its own existence, yet it has 
nothing in its constitution which 
implies the necessity of existing in 
itself and by itself. It can indeed, 
and will naturally, be in itself with- 
out anything underlying as a sup- 
porter, since it sufficiently supports 
itself on its own term; but it con- 
tains nothing that would make im- 
possible, the sub-introduction of a 
supernatural supporter. And, again, 
a complete being can subsist. by 
itself without further completion, 
since it is sufficiently complete by 
its formal complement; but it con- 
tains nothing which would exclude 
the possibility of its acquiring a 
further completion and a superna- 
tural subsistence. 

A third proof might be drawn 
from the fact that our own bodies 
exist indeed in themselves, but do 
not subsist by themselves, as their 
material nature is taken possession 
of by a spiritual being—the soul— 
and subsists by its subsistence. 
From this fact, which is alluded 
to in S. Athanasius’ Symdol as an 
image of the assumption of the hu- 
man nature by the Word, we might 
show that suppositality can, even 
naturally, be supplanted by the 
union of a lower with a higher na- 
ture. But we will not develop this 
proof, as it requires too long an ex- 
planation and many new consider- 
ations, which cannot be embodied 
in the present article. 

Last, but not least, it is evident 
that all negations which are not 
included in the essence of a thing 
can be supplanted by the position 
of their contrary. Hence the mode 
of substance and the mode of sup- 
positum, which are negations, and 
are not included in the essence of 
created things, can be supplanted 
by the intervention of a supernatu- 
ral power. 
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As we must here keep within the 
bounds of philosophy, we abstain 
from discussing other cognate ques- 
tions which can be safely answered 
only by a direct appeal to dogmatic 
definitions and theological argu- 
ments. We may, however, state 
that the old scholastic theologians 
and the fathers of the church, both 
Greek and Latin, admitted that the 
mode of substance, as well as the 
mode of suppositum, can be made 
to disappear from the thing to which 
it naturally belongs in the manner 
above explained. For their com- 
mon doctrine on the mysteries of 
the Incarnation and of the Holy 
Eucharist is, that the two mysteries 
are analogous to one another,* and 
admit of a parallel mode of reason- 
ing for their explanation. The 
analogy more or less explicitly 
pointed out by them involves the 
admission of a principle which may 
be expressed in the following words: 
“As the whole human nature can 
exist in Christ wéthout the mode of 
human person, which is excluded 


* It is known that this analogy has been erro- 
neously interpreted by some old and modern 
heretics, who taught that Christ's body is in the 
Holy Eucharist by z#fanation or by consubstan- 
tiation, and not by transubstantiation. The 
heresy of impanation asserts that the Eternal 
Word in the Holy Eucharist decomes bread by 
assuming hypostatically the substance of bread. 
The heresy of consubstantiation assumes that in 
the Holy Eucharist the substance of Christ's body 
is united with the substance of the bread,and that 
therefore the Eucharist contains both substan- 
ces. These heresies are, of course, mere corrup- 
tions of the traditional doctrine. The first cor- 
rupts it by confounding the substantive susten- 
tation with the personal assumption, and by sub- 
Stituting the latter in the place of the former, 
The second corrupts it by supposing that a thing 
substantively supported by an underlying sub- 
stance continues to exist as a substance ; which 
is against the traditional definition of substance, 
and against the very analogy of which it pre- 
tends to be the interpretation ; for, in virtue of 
such an analogy, it is as impossible fora thing 
thus supported to be a substance as it is impossi- 
ble for the human nature assumed to be a human 
person. Hence what logically follows from the 
analogy of the two mysteries is neither impana- 
tion nor consubstantiation, but real and proper 
transubstantiation—that is, a real substitution of 
one substance for another under the remaining 
sensible species. 
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by the hypostatic union of the 
Word with it, so can the whole 
sensible nature (sfecies) of bread 
exist in the Holy Eucharist without 
its mode of substance, which is ex- 
cluded by the substantive presence 
of Christ’s body under it.” This 
traditional doctrine has been al- 
most ignored in these latter centu- 
ries by those who were anxious to 
explain everything according to a 
special system of natural philoso- 
phy, and who little by little formed 
a new theory of the sacramental 
species; but the physical system 
on which these theologians took 
their stand having given way, and 
their new theory having lost its 
plausibility, we are of opinion that 
instead of seeking for new explana- 
tions, as some do, it is more pru- 
dent to fall back on tradition, and 
take into consideration the author- 
ized teachings of our old polemic 
writers, of those especially who so 
valiantly fought against Berenga- 
rius and other heretics in behalf of. 
the Eucharistic dogma. 

Before we conclude, we wish to 
make a few remarks on some am- 
biguous expressions which may be 
a source of error in speaking of 
substance and of suppositum. We 
have said that Aristotle includes in 
his first category the suppositum 
as well as the substance, and that 
for this reason the words, “by it- 
self,” “to support,” “to subsist,” 
have been promiscuously applied to 
the substance as well as to the sup- 
positum. This has been done not 
only in philosophy, but even in 
theology. Thus we read in good 
authors that the divine Person of 
the Word “supports” or “sus- 
tains” Christ’s human nature. 
Yet these words, as also “sustenta- 
tion,” when applied to subsistencey 
must have a meaning which they 
have not when applied to sub- 


” 


stance; and it is plain that to em- 
ploy the same words in both cases 
may give rise to serious mistakes. 
Some authors, besides overlooking 
the distinction to be made between 
“existing in itself ”’—esse in se—and 
“ subsisting by itself” —fer se sudsts- 
tere—confound also with one an- 
other their opposites—viz., “to ex- 
ist in something else” —esse in alio— 
and “to subsist by something else” 
—per aliud subsistere. Suarez, for 
instance, though usually very ac- 
curate in his expressions, says that 
“the mode of existing by itself and 
without dependence on any sup- 
porter has for its opposite to exist 
in something else;* which is not 
correct, for the divinity of Christ 
exists in his humanity, and never- 
theless does not depend on it as a 
It would be more cor- 
rect to say that the mode of sub- 
sisting by itself has for its opposite 


supporter. 


to subsist by something else. And 
it is evident that to subsist dy 
something else is not the same as 
to exist 7 it. 

To get rid of all such ambiguous 
phrases, we observe that the word 
“sustentation,” as compared with 
any created nature, can have three 
different meanings, according as 
we apply it to the act, the term, or 
the complement of the created be- 
ing. 

When sustentation is considered 
in connection with the act or the 
formal principle of a being, it 
means positive conservation ; for all 
contingent being comes out of no- 
thing by the positive production of 
an act, and needs to be kept out of 
nothing by the positive conserva- 
tion of the same act, as we know 
from special metaphysics. 

* “ Subsistere dicit determinatum modum exis- 
tendi per se et sine dependentia a sustentante ; 
unde illi opponitur inesse vel inexistere ; dicitque 


determinatum modum existendi in alio,”’--D/s. 
Metaph. 33, sect. 4, n. 24. 
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When sustentation is considered 
in connection with the intrinsic 
term of a being, it means uwaderly- 
ing ; and in this sense we say that 
substance sustains its accidents. 
This meaning of the word “ susten- 
tation ” is most conformable to its 
etymology; and thus, if anything is 
lying under any reality in that 
manner in which substance lies 
under its accidents, we shall say 
very properly that it sustains that 
reality. In this sense, sustentation 
and support may be taken as sy- 
nonymous. 

When sustentation is considered 
in connection with the formal com- 
plement of a being, it means overly- 
ing in such a manner as to superin- 
duce a new complement and a new 
subsistence. Such is the manner 
in which the Person of the Word 
sustains Christ’s humanity. This 
kind of sustentation implies hypo- 
static union and super-completion. 

We might, therefore, divide sus- 
tentation into conservative, substan- 
tive, and hypostatic. The first is 
usually called conservation; the 
second might keep the name of 
sustentation ; whilst the third might 
perhaps be fitly styled personalisa- 
tion, as this word seems adequately 
to express the nature of personal 
sustentation. 

As to the phrases, “to be in it- 
and “to be by itself,” we 
have seen that their distinction is 
most important. It may be useful 
to add that, even in God, to be in 
himself and to be by himself are 
to be distinguished by a distinction 
of reason indeed, but which is 
grounded on a real foundation. 
God is essentially @ se, za se, and 
per se—that is, of himself, in himself, 
and by himself. These three attri- 
butes are absolute, and belong to 
the divine nature as an absolute 
reality; but as in this absolute 


self” 
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reality there are intrinsic relations 
of personalities, we may reflect that, 
in this relative order, fo be of him- 
self can be considered as owing 
especially to God the Father, who 
does not proceed from any other 
person, but is himself the first prin- 
ciple of their procession; ¢o be ia 
himself can be considered as hav- 
ing a special reference to God the 
Son, in whom the whole entity of 
the Father is found as in the sub- 
stantial term of his eternal genera- 
tion; and, lastly, Zo be by himself can 
be explained by reference to the 
Holy Ghost, who is the essential 
complement of the Blessed Trinity, 
as that is said to be by itself which 
is ultimately complete in its own 
entity. 

Accordingly, God, as existing es- 
sentially of himself—a se—has no 
need or capability of conservation; 
as existing essentially in himself—iz 
se—he has no need or capability of 
sustentation; and as existing essen- 
tially by himself—/er se—he has no 
need or capability of stiper-comple- 
tion. But with contingent beings 
the case is quite different. And 
first, contingent beings are not “of 
themselves,” as they are from God; 
and for this reason they have an 
essential need of conservation, as 
we have stated, so far as their es- 
sential act is concerned. Second- 
ly, although they naturally exist 
“in themselves,” yet this their 
mode of existing is not the result 
of an essential necessity, but only 
of a natural ordination, which God 
can supersede. They exist in 
themselves when the term of their 
own essence is their wadermost sup- 
port; for then the whole essence 
supports itself in a natural manner, 
and is anatural substance. Third- 
ly, although created beings natural- 
ly “subsist by themselves,” yet this 
manner of existing is not the con- 
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sequence of an essential necessity, 
but only of a natural ordination, 
which can be superseded by the 
Creator. ‘They subsist by them- 
selves when the formal comple- 
ment of their essence is their w/t/- 
mate complement; for then the 
whole being is left to itself as a na- 
tural suppositum. 

These explanations will be of 
some assistance, we hope, to the 
philosophical student in forming 
a correct judgment as to the formal 
constituents of substance and sup- 
positum, and as to the manner of 


speaking about them with proper 
discrimination. We wish we had 
handled the subject in a better 
style and a less monotonous phra- 
seology; but it was our duty to 
aim at preciseness rather than or- 
nament. If there is any part of 
philosophy in which precision is 
more necessary than in another, it 
is that which treats of the princi- 
ples of things; and if we succeed 
in presenting such principles in 
their true light, we shall deem it a 
sufficient apology for the dryness 
of our philosophical style. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





ON HEARING THE “O SALUTARIS HOSTIA.”* 


SonG of the soul, whose clearly ringing rhythm 
Throbs through the sacred pile, 


And lengthened echoes swell thy solemn anthem 
Past chancel, vault, and aisle, 

An occult influence through thy numbers stealing, 
A strange, mysterious spell, 

Wakes in the longing heart a wondrous feeling, 
A joy no tongue can tell; 

A dreamy peace, a sense of unseen glory, 
Wells through thy thrilling praise, 

And calls a fairy vision up before me, 
A dream of brighter days. 

I hear the seraphs’ sweet-tongued voices pleading, 
The cherubim’s accord, 


And see the sun-robed shadows softly thriddir 


Co 
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The gardens of the Lord. 


I linger on the sight, and growing weary 
Of earthly dross and sin, 
Sadly, yet hoping, like the wistful peri, 


I long to enter in! 


The rolling echoes peal . 


Whilst glorious above 


The face of God smiles on the storied altar, 
Well pleased, and rich with love. 

And through the living air and slumbrous music, 
And through the chancel broad, 

The Heart of Jesus glows in mystic splendor, 
And lights us unto God! 


* At the consecration of a church to the Sacred Heart. 
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A SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Wuat induced us to pick our 
way on foot from the railway car- 
riage to the Hétel du Parc et Bor- 
deaux, near eleven o’clock at night, 
on our arrival at Lyons, I cannot 
possibly conceive. 

It was the 3d of January that 
we performed this unnecessary 
penance; and the only explana- 
tion I can give is that we were all 
rather dazed by the long journey 
from Paris, and had forgotten that 
of course there was waiting at the 
station an omnibus to carry on the 
passengers. We had been silent 
and sleepy for some hours, when 
the bright lights twinkling up and 
down the heights of the city of 
Lyons, and across the bridges, and, 
corruscating at the station, had 
roused us all up, and made us ex- 
claim at the fairy sight. I had 
seen it again and again; but I al- 
ways look out eagerly for the first 
peep at that tossed-about town 
after night has closed in, and I 
know none more brilliant and pic- 
turesque. I thought we all looked 
rather rueful as we entered the 
hotel, and that it suddenly struck 
us we had come on foot, and 
might therefore look too economi- 
cally inclined to suit the views of 
the buxom lady who advanced to 
meet us. I saw her cast rather a 
doubtful eye to the rear; but her 
face brightened when she found we 
had at least been able to afford a 
porter to carry such luggage as we 
might want for one night. We had 
no valid reason to give in reply to 


her anxious enquiries as to why we 
had not availed ourselves of the 
hotel omnibus; which very soon 
afterwards came rattling into the 
yard, quite empty, the guard and 
coachman viewing us indignantly. 
Madame, finding we had nothing to 
say for ourselves, compassionately 
furnished each with a candle, and al- 
lowed us to gather together our scat- 
tered wits in sleep. 

The “we” consisted of brother 
Frank, sister Mary, and I; also 
of Ann, our maid. I suppose 
I must describe the party. I 
wish I could draw them instead. 
Frank is dressed all over in a gray 
tweed. I sometimes tell him he 
looks like a gray parrot; but that is 
absurd, because he is so extremely 
taciturn, which gray parrots are not. 
He makes a capital courier. He 
always knows what we poor women 
shall want, and how much we can 
do, which is a great comfort to me; 
because, as Mary is delicate, and 
we are travelling on her account, I 
should be so worried if Frank in- 
sisted on doing fourteen hours of 
railroad per diem. He is such a 
good fellow that he would never 
wish us to overtask ourselves. But 
then he is so strong that I know it 
must seem very extraordinary to 
him that we should be such poor 
creatures, and get tired out so soon. 
I sometimes wonder what has made 
Frank so tender and gentle, and 
so considerate. Perhaps it is the 
being so much with Mary. She 
makes everybody gentle who comes 
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near her. Somehow she seems to 
stroke everybody’s fur the right way, 
no matter how ruffled they were 
before. 
many years been a widow, after a 
brief and unhappy married life, and 
having lost both her children, a girl 
anda boy. She is the eldest of us 
three, but has a marvellous knack 
of looking the youngest and the 
brightest. She has been very beau- 
tiful, and is so still in many ways. 
Now Icome! But how shall I de- 
scribe myself? The more I think 
of it, the more impossible I find it. 
As I am the relater of our adven- 
tures, I suppose my readers will form 
for themselves some idea of what I 
am like. So I will only say that 
my name is Jane, and that I am 
an old maid, but that I do not 
feel old. As to my looks, I really 
do not know what to say. I am 
not a/ways altogether dissatisfied 
with them; but then, on the other 
hand, when I am inclined to judge 
them leniently, the unlucky feeling 
comes over me that it is solely 
owing to my hat, or the way my hair 
is done, or some fortuitous circum- 
stance upon which I cannot reckon 
as a permanency, and which may be 
gone before any one else has had the 
time to observe it. So that though I 
have my lucky moments, I have little 
or no capital to goon. Now, Mary, 
with her large, soft eyes, her exquisite 
mouth, and beautiful teeth, attracts 
strangers wherever she goes; al- 
though she is always insisting upon it 
she is quite an old woman. And now 
comes Ann. She is about my age, 
but does not at all consider herself 
an old maid, and therefore always 
contradicts me when I speak of 
myself in such disparaging terms, 
I generally say something in reply 
about the observation being six for 
me and half a dozen for herself. 
But this she does not like. Ann is 


Poor Mary! she has for, 


a very good girl, and a capital 
maid. She has pretty, fuzzy black 


hair, and bright though small black 
eyes; she has a very white skin, and 
a neat figure. But not 
like travelling, and is especially 
disgusted when the scenery is very 
bold and magnificent. Mountains 
are her abhorrence, distant views 


she does 


her antipathy. ‘This is far from 
being our first journey; and 


whenever we have found ourselves 
in the railway carriage from Dover 
to London Bridge, Ann invariably 
remarks how lovely the country is 
as we dash through the flat green 
fields and monotonous cherry gar- 
dens of simple Kent. And her ad- 
miration culminates when we pass 
any gentlemen’s seats. The ab- 
sence of striking features, the un- 
broken, unaccidental horizon, the 
universal green, and the level lines, 
give Ann a sensation of peace and 
repose; while I, who have some- 
thing of an artist’s soul, am feeling 
how very difficult it would be to 
get an effective subject or a “ nice 
bit of color” out of the platitudes 
of dear England’s 
steads. 

We were off the next day by day- 
light, I feeling like a swallow flying 
south ; and very soon we perceived 
in the clear air a warmer glow than 
any to be had the other side of 
Lyons. Even the desert region of 
La Crau seemed full of charms to 
me. The dim, gray expanse of 
thick-lying stones that Hercules 
persuaded by his prayers the angry 
Jove to shower down on the Ligu- 
rians, broken only by thin tufts of 
mint and scant rosemary, them- 
selves also of a gray green, and 
leading on over thousands of acres 
to the blue distant hills that were 
blushing into rosy hues when we 
crossedethe desert, were not without 
delightful “points,” which I could 


quiet home- 
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have transferred to my sketch-book 
had time allowed me. “La Belle 
Provence” is a very journalicre 
beauty, and requires a bright sun to 
clothe her in sparkling jewels, and 
to dye her dress in blue and violet 
and rose-madder, to be worthy of 
the name that centuries have agreed 
to give her. When there are no 
lights, there is apt to be an air of 
desolation and barrenness. ‘Those 
hills, arrayed in many tints, give 
back the lights from rocky and 
unproductive cliffs; but down in 
the valleys, with the exception of 
La Crau, the culture is rich and 
varied. The first stunted olive- 
trees as we approached Marseilles 
were welcome less on their own ac- 
count—for they are miserable speci- 
mens—than for the association of 
ideas connected with their pallid 
leaves, and because they gave pro- 
mise of the large ones that would 
gladden our eyes further on. 

The station of Hyéres is a few 
milesfromthetown. We had order- 
ed a carriage to meet us; and all the 
way Mary was looking out for the 
large umbrella pine that she re- 
membered so well years ago, when 
there was no railway so far south. 
It had been the great landmark on 
the road from Hyéres to Toulon. 
We measured our rides and walks 
in that direction by the great pine. 
There it stood, the same as ever, 
and brought back all Hyéres and 
the two winters spent there, besides 
other shorter visits, to our memory 
with onerush. All else was chang- 
ed. New houses had sprung up 
on all sides. Mme. Susanne’s old 
tumble-down hotel, where Mary 
had stopped for a few days on her 
wedding-tour, is changed into a 
magnificent building with carya- 
tides supporting the facade like a 
Genoese palace; and the palms 
on La Place des Palmiers, which I 
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had known in their babyhood, have 
grown to a size that would not dis- 
grace Arabia. The hotel we went 
to stands in what used to be Le Jar- 
din Frassinet. It had been full of 
orange-trees when we first knew it, 
as had all the other gardens in the 
place. But one very severe winter 
having greatly injured the trees, the 
inhabitants have given up the cul- 
tivation of oranges, and have plant- 
ed peach-trees instead, much to 
the detriment of the beauty of 
Hyéres. I found Mary, the day 
after our arrival, gazing wistfully at 
a group of tall cypress and one 
palm-tree that had marked the 
boundary of the gardens belonging 
to the house where she lived with 
her children the second time she: 
came here. We missed her soon 
afterwards, and refrained from fol- 
lowing her, for we knew she wanted 
to visit alone the scenes of some 
joys and many sorrows long ago. 
passed away—so far as anything. is 
really past which is worthy the 
name of joy or sorrow. She came 
back with her hands full of the little, 
dark, mottled arum and its lance- 
head leaves that grow so profusely 
on the hills and by the roadside. 
They are of a dingy-purple hue, 
shaded off into white; and we ex- 
claimed against them as she put 
them in a glass, alleging that they 
had an unpleasant odor. “I know 
they have,” she answered; “ but 
their quaint, twisted shape, and 
blossoms like the head of a snake, 
are so full of memories that I rather 
like the smell than otherwise. 
After that we let her enjoy her 
arums alone, for we knew how much 
that meant.’ Doubtless she had 
been wandering about, recalling 
visions of the past: the dead—the 
lost, but not dead, that worse sepa- 
ration !—and all the tangled maze 
of the years that are gone. Mary’s 
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bouquet of arums was redeemed by 
a handful of the sweet white alys- 
sum; and these two flowers, with 
a few of the bold-faced, unflinching 
daisies of Provence, so unlike our 
modest northern flowers, were all 
the wild blossoms we could hope to 
find in January. 

We could not leave Hyéres with- 
out performing a pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de Consolation, the 
old church on a hill overlooking 
the coast. ‘The ascent is marked 
by the Way of the Cross rudely 
painted in small niches of masonry 
by the side of the road. When we 
were last here, there was a daily 
Mass said by a hermit-priest. He 
had some years previously tried his 
vocation at the Carmelites’, and 
had not succeeded. But the im- 
pulse to seek utter solitude was too 
strong to be resisted; and for a 
long time he had lived in the sur- 
rounding mountains, a veritable 
hermit, subsisting upon the poorest 
fare, which was brought to him at 
regular intervals by the peasants. 
Whether he had erected a hut for 
himself, or lived in a cave, I never 
learnt; but when the bishop of 
the diocese became aware of the 
fact, he thought it to be regretted 
that a priest should not celebrate 
Mass, and proposed to him that he 
should live in one of the small 
rooms of the deserted convent 
which is attached to the Church of 
Our Lady of Consolation, take care 
of the church, and say Mass. ‘This 
offer he gladly accepted; and there 
he resided for some time. We used 
to go sometimes, on a bright spring 
morning, to attend his Mass. Our 
breakfast was packed in a basket, 
and hung to the pommel of my don- 
key’s saddle, to be eaten afterwards 
on the top of the low, semi-circular 
wall which encloses a piece of 
ground ir. front of the church. 
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I always looked with a special inte- 
rest, not altogether unmingled with 
curiosity, at the slight, bent figure 
of the priest, who could not be more 
than forty years of age, as he emerg- 
ed from the door of the sacristy, 
and, with eyes so cast down that 
they seemed closed, passed by us 
to the altar. Who shall say what 
had called up that deep thirst for 
utter solitude and 
had driven him to so extreme a 
life? Was it some 
some crime, or only—as is far more 
probable—that 


silence which 
calamity, or 


strange instinct 
which is implanted in the nature of 
some men to flee their kind, and be 
alone with themselves—« 
which 


n instinct 


possibly many have felt 


stirring within them at odd mo- 
ments, but which, when touched 
by divine grace, grows into a won- 
derful and exceptional vocation ; 
once more common, in the early 
days of Christianity, when the 
whole world lay in pagan luxury 
and gilded vice, and which even 
our subduing, taming, common- 
place civilization fails in some rare 
cases to smother in the soul? 

What became of the hermit of 
Our Lady of Consolation I could 
never learn. Perhaps the solitude 
incomplete ladies 
could attend his Mass, and picnic 
afterwards on his premises. At any 
rate, he has been gone for many 


seemed when 


years; and Mass is only said on 
certain feasts, when the 
come in crowds, and bring flowers 
and offerings to the Madonna, as 
represented by a peculiarly ugly 
and dark-colored wooden statue, 
which has grown to be very pre- 
cious to those who have obtained 
special favors in answer to their 
prayers offered here. Many years 
ago, Mary, in her Protestant days, 
had brought a lace veil, the gift of 
a Russian prince, who was leaving 
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Hyéres with a sick wife, and who 
wanted prayers for their safe jour- 
ney; thereby producing a curious 
admixture of heretical, schismati- 
cal, and Catholic feeling which 
no doubt had each their separate 
value and acceptance before God, 
being all offered in simplicity and 
good faith; for it was with no un- 
willing hands that, mounted on one 
of the prie- Ti 
had arranged the veil over the 
statue, and then knelt to say a 


feux in the church, she 





prayer for the prince’s intention. 
The church is full of votive offer- 
ings. ‘The walls are entirely cover- 
ed from roof to floor. As many 
of them have been put up by sail- 
ors, they more or less have reference 
There 


is a model of a ship hanging up 


to the dangers of the deep. 


near the entrance, probably because 
its larger copy was saved from 
The pictures representing 
recovery from sickness or preser- 


1 
wreck, 


vation from peril are often extreme- 
ly grotesque, and might provoke a 
smile were it not that they carry 
one’s thoughts direct to the faith 
and gratitude they represent. 

I had often wandered through 
the deserted rooms and cells of the 
old convent. There is no glass 
left in some of the windows; but 
the weather is kept out by the ex- 
ternal wooden shutters which are 
universal in the south. There isa 
lovely view from allsides. In front, 
the sea, with Les Isles d’Or (the 
Golden Islands) hemming it in as if 
it were a large lake, save to the 
left, where it opens out into the wide 
ocean. These islands form some 
of those originally called Les Larins, 
which name included the group be- 
fore the coast of Cannes. And in 


most of them the first religious 
houses for men were established by 
S. Honorius, though only one island, 
that on which he and all his monks 
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were martyred by the Saracens, 
bears his name. Les Isles d’Or, or 
Les Isles d’Hyéres, as they are also 
called, are now but sparsely inhabit- 
ed. Years ago, “when we were 
young,” we had landed on one of 
these islands, where stands a fort, 
and a few soldiers are stationed. 
There are also a half-dozen of 
cottages, inhabited by fishermen and 
shepherds. We were a _ joyous 
band, and had sailed from the 
mainland in the admiral’s cutter, 
the French fleet riding at anchor 
off our coast. As we scrambled up 
the sandy beach, and pushed our 
way through the tangled under- 
growth of myrtle, heath, cytisus, and 
leutisca, we found ourselves face to 
face with the solitary sentinel pac- 
ing in front of the blind walls of 
the low but solid-looking fort. 
His face broke into smiles, and, 
with asaucy gleam in his dark eyes, 
he said to the foremost gentlemen 
of our party, “ Comment, Messieurs ! 
vous nous en menez toutes ces 
belles dames? Mais vous allez 
révolutionner notre pauvre curé,’”* 
We could find no remains of mo- 
nastic houses on the islands; but 
there are traces of walls close to the 
sea, on the mainland, which are 
said to be the remains of a convent 
of nuns who met with a severe pun- 
ishment for an ill-timed jest. °Pos- 
sibly they were not all that as nuns 
they might have been. At any rate, 
they seem to have found their life 
occasionally dull; and when the 
longing for a little excitement 
became irrepressible, the abbess 
vould toll the great bell of the con- 
vent, which by rights was never 
ised save to ring the Hours and the 
Angelus, or to summon the neigh- 
bors for aid when any of the fre- 
quent panics about the landing of 


* What, sir! you bring us all those pretty 
ladies! You will revolutionize our poor curate. 
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the marauding Saracens threat- 
ened thé safety of the Sisters. The 
jest had been played too often, 
and when at length the oft-ex- 
pected Saracens really came, the 
poor nuns rang their bell in vain. 
No one appeared to the rescue, 
and the Saracens had it all their 
own way, and the convent was de- 
stroyed. 

The sea must have encroached 
since those days, for the waters 
wash over the scanty ruins, and I 
have picked my way along the 
foundations with little salt lakes 
lying between. Far to the left lie 
Les Salines, where they evaporize 
the sea-water in shallow square 
spaces, and thus obtain a coarse 
gray salt. They say that sometimes 
flamingoes may be shot among this 
marshy land; but I could never ob- 
tain one, though I know it abounds 
in wild fowl of every description. 
The deep orange-colored boughs 
of the large willow-trees give a 
peculiar charm to the distant land- 
scape in the winter when the leaves 
are off; and close upon the edge 
of the shore is a fine wood of um- 
brella pines, whereof three giants, 
standing apart from the rest, had 
been great favorites of ours. We 
had looked out eagerly on our arri- 
val for our three pines. Alas! one 
was missing. Years agothese three 
solitary, magnificent trees had had 
a strange fascination for me. I 
wanted to find my way to where 
they stood;. but it was beyond the 
marshes, and near the sa/ines. 
There was no direct road, and no 
one could tell me how to get there ; 
not even the young French naval 
officers, who used to come often 
and spend the evening with us, and 
who must have landed not so very 
far from where they stood. The 
craving te see my three pines face to 
face grew, however, too strong to be 
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resisted ; and so one day I set off 
on donkey-back, taking Ann with 
me, and resolved that I would not 
return till I had accomplished my 
end. Great were our difficulties. 
We had to thread our way along 
narrow raised paths through the 
marshes, just wide enough for our 
donkeys to tread; and as, of 
course, we dared not leave these 
paths, which did not wind, but turn- 
ed at right angles, we as often 
seemed to be going away from the 
pines as the reverse. At one mo- 
ment we were pursued by a couple 
of savage dogs, who tore after us 
from the open yard of a farm-house, 
and who were so very angry at our 
intrusion that escape along our 
narrow way, and with our leisurely 
steeds, seemed questionable. At 
length I found myself at the base 
of a high sand-bank, on which the 
yellow sea-thistle, with its glau- 
cous leaves, found a scanty sub- 
sistence and a doubtful root-hold. 
This I had to scramble up, while 
for every ten inches I made in ad- 
vance I slid back six. At last I 
was at my long-desired goal, and 
my three giants were really magni- 
ficent to behold. It was on my fourth 
visit to Hyéres, with intervals of 
years between, that I accomplished 
this feat, and I had always looked 
at my pines the first thing in the 
morning, when the strip of sea be- 
tween the mainland and the isles 
was still lying gray in the early 
light. Then, again, I watched for 
the red glow of the setting sun on 
their smooth stems, painted, as it 
were, in burnt sienna. Again, on 
moonlit nights I had looked for 
their broad, deep black crests, fall- 
ing like an ink-spot on the silver 
sea. And now at last, when they 
had almost become to me like some 
mystery, meaning more than met 
the eye, I could throw my arms 
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about them, and lay my hot cheek 
on their noble trunks. 

It was not till then I knew how 
tired I was. I could not delay long 
with my old friends. I do not re- 
member anything about the getting 
home, save that the dogs who had 
so guarded my garden of the Hes- 
perides, and stood between me and 
the fulfilment of my desire, now 
that I had accomplished the feat, 
let me return in silence. I was 
very weary; but I was thoroughly 
contented and satisfied. And now 
one of my old friends was laid low! 
How he came to his end I know 
not. But I felt that he had died, 
not that he had been cut down; 
And for a moment a strange, weird 
melancholy stole over me at finding 
I had outlived a noble tree. It 
seemed as if I must be very old to 
have done that, and that it was 
hardly natural. I remember I ask- 
ed myself then, at the very time of 
my cudfe of the pine-trees, and I 
have repeated the question since, 
whether there was not in my feel- 
ings something of that dim instinct 
which binds man in an obscure 
affinity with all nature, down to its 
lower strata and its primeval de- 
velopments. As man _ contains 
something of all in his own béing, 
so must he have a sympathy with 
all; for, as has been wisely said, 
man is a universe in himself, with 
another universe to wait on him. 
Most people have a special attrac- 
tion to some race of animals. Some 
have a love for, and a power over, 
the horse and the dog greater than 
others; and this not always nor 
only as the results of habit, but 
as a natural gift. Certain flowers 
have a peculiar attraction for many 
people, in preference to others 
equal in beauty and perfume. All 
these preferences may point to hid- 
den laws of affinity, of which we 
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know very little more than the bare 
fact that all in creation finds its 
portion in each man, and that in 
his own single self he is chemical, 
vegetable, animal, and spiritual. I 
am afraid to say any more, lest my 
readers should think I believe we 
are in general descended from 
the little open-mouthed sea-squirts 
called ascidians, but that I claim 
for myself in particular some high- 
er origin in the shape of a conifer 
great-grandfather. I assure them 
it is nothing of the kind. With re- 
gard to my sympathy with animals, 
of course, being an old maid, I 
ought to prefer cats and gray par- 
rots. On the contrary, I prefer 
dogs, and Frank is the only gray 
parrot I ever thought of loving. 
Before leaving Hyéres, I made a 
sketch from the top of the hill 
(which in my younger days, for 
want of knowing better, I used to 
call the mountain) on which stand 
the picturesque ruins of the old 
chateau which formerly belonged 
to the French branch of the huge 
family of Fox; who, varying their 
name, if not their nature, according 
to the sky under which they flour- 
ished, had taken root in England, 
France, and Germany in the old 
feudal times. ‘They possessed cer- 
tainly a magnificent abode at Hy- 
éres, and probably kept all the 
neighborhood in awe. Itis a glori- 
ous situation. It overlooks a long 
stretch of the road to Toulon as 
that winds through the fertile, well- 
cultivated valley ; and to the right 
rises the rocky summit of Le Cou- 
don, the point of land that first 
strikes the sailor’s eye as he leaves 
the coast of Africa, and which on 
exceptionally clear days is dimly 
visible even from the coast itself. 
Next to it comes Le Phare Pharon, 
a lower mountain crowned by a 
fort. I know few views which 
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the marauding Saracens threat- 
ened the safety of the Sisters. The 
jest had been played too often, 
and when at length the oft-ex- 
pected Saracens really came, the 
poor nuns rang their bell in vain. 
No one appeared to the rescue, 
and the Saracens had it all their 
own way, and the convent was de- 
stroyed. 

The sea must have encroached 
since those days, for the waters 
wash over the scanty ruins, and I 
have picked my way along the 
foundations with little salt lakes 
lying between. Far to the left lie 
Les Salines, where they evaporize 
the sea-water in shallow square 
spaces, and thus obtain a coarse 
gray salt. They say that sometimes 
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in wild fowl of every description. 
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who must have landed not so very 
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resisted ; and so one day I set off 
on donkey-back, taking Ann with 
me, and resolved that I would not 
return till I had accomplished my 
end. Great were our difficulties. 
We had to thread our way along 
narrow raised paths through the 
marshes, just wide enough for our 
donkeys to tread; and as, of 
course, we dared not leave these 
paths, which did not wind, but turn- 
ed at right angles, we as often 
seemed to be going away from the 
pines as the reverse. At one mo- 
ment we were pursued by a couple 
of savage dogs, who tore after us 
from the open yard of a farm-house, 
and who were so very angry at our 
intrusion that escape along our 
narrow way, and with our leisurely 
steeds, seemed questionable. At 
length I found myself at the base 
of a high sand-bank, on which the 
yellow sea-thistle, with its glau- 
cous leaves, found a scanty sub- 
sistence and a doubtful root-hold. 
This I had to scramble up, while 
for every ten inches I made in ad- 
vance I slid back six. At last I 
was at my long-desired goal, and 
my three giants were really magni- 
ficent to behold. It was on my fourth 
visit to Hyéres, with intervals of 
years between, that I accomplished 
this feat, and I had always looked 
at my pines the first thing in the 
morning, when the strip of sea be- 
tween the mainland and the isles 
was still lying gray in the early 
light. Then, again, I watched for 
the red glow of the setting sun on 
their smooth stems, painted, as it 
were, in burnt sienna. Again, on 
moonlit nights I had looked for 
their broad, deep black crests, fall- 
ing like an ink-spot on the silver 
sea. And now at last, when they 
had almost become to me like some 
mystery, meaning more than met 
the eye, I could throw my arms 
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about them, and lay my hot cheek 
on their noble trunks. 

It was not till then I knew how 
tired I was. I could not delay long 
with my old friends. I do not re- 
member anything about the getting 
home, save that the dogs who had 
so guarded my garden of the Hes- 
perides, and stood between me and 
the fulfilment of my desire, now 
that I had accomplished the feat, 
let me return in silence. I was 
very weary; but I was thoroughly 
contented and satisfied. And now 
one of my old friends was laid low! 
How he came to his end I know 
not. But I felt that he had died, 
not that he had been cut down; 
And for a moment a strange, weird 
melancholy stole over me at finding 
I had outlived a noble tree. It 
seemed as if I must be very old to 
have done that, and that it was 
hardly natural. I remember I ask- 
ed myself then, at the very time of 
my culte of the pine-trees, and I 
have repeated the question since, 
whether there was not in my feel- 
ings something of that dim instinct 
which binds man in an obscure 
affinity with all nature, down to its 
lower strata and its primeval de- 
velopments. As man _ contains 
something of all in his own béing, 
so must he have a sympathy with 
all; for, as has been wisely said, 
man is a universe in himself, with 
another universe to wait on him. 
Most people have a special attrac- 
tion to some race of animals. Some 
have a love for, and a power over, 
the horse and the dog greater than 
others; and this not always nor 
only as the results of habit, but 
as a natural gift. Certain flowers 
have a peculiar attraction for many 
people, in preference to others 
equal in beauty and perfume. All 
these preferences may point to hid- 
den laws of affinity, of which we 
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know very little more than the bare 
fact that all in creation finds its 
portion in each man, and that in 
his own single self he is chemical, 
vegetable, animal, and spiritual. I 
am afraid to say any more, lest my 
readers should think I believe we 
are in general descended from 
the little open-mouthed sea-squirts 
called ascidians, but that I claim 
for myself in particular some high- 
er origin in the shape of a conifer 
great-grandfather. I assure them 
it is nothing of the kind. With re- 
gard to my sympathy with animals, 
of course, being an old maid, I 
ought to prefer cats and gray par- 
rots. On the contrary, I prefer 
dogs, and Frank is the only gray 
parrot I ever thought of loving. 
Before leaving Hyéres, I made a 
sketch from the top of the hill 
(which in my younger days, for 
want of knowing better, I used to 
call the mountain) on which stand 
the picturesque ruins of the old 
chateau which formerly belonged 
to the French branch of the huge 
family of Fox; who, varying their 
name, if not their nature, according 
to the sky under which they flour- 
ished, had taken root in England, 
France, and Germany in the old 
feudal times. They possessed cer- 
tainly a magnificent abode at Hy- 
éres, and probably kept all the 
neighborhood in awe. It is a glori- 
ous situation. It overlooks a long 
stretch of the road to Toulon as 
that winds through the fertile, well- 
cultivated valley ; and to the right 
rises the rocky summit of Le Cou- 
don, the point of land that first 
strikes the sailor’s eye as he leaves 
the coast of Africa, and which on 
exceptionally clear days is dimly 
visible even from the coast itself. 
Next to it comes Le Phare Pharon, 
a lower mountain crowned by a 
fort. I know few views which 
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combine such an exquisite variety 
of form and color as this. The 
small cork-trees and the stunted 
oaks, equally beautiful, whether 
wearing their russet leaves through 


the brief winter, or almost match- 
ing the cork-trees in dark-green 


foliage; the olives, here of a very 
respectable size, with their gnarled 
trunks and fantastic shapes; and 
then the patches of vivid-green 
corn, winter peas, and the green ar- 
tichokes ; the undulation of the land, 
assuming every shade from deep 
violet to light red—make altogether 
one of the loveliest views I know 
anywhere. But then, I am bound 
to acknowledge that there are not 
many such in the neighborhood of 
our much-loved Hyéres, and that, 
on the whole, the simple little place 
has far less beauty to recommend 
it than many of the towns along 
the Riviera. Its great merit for 
invalids arises from the air being 
a good deal softer than at most of 
the sea-coast resorts of the sick. 
Mary could sit out for hours in the 
open air at Hyéres, when at Cannes, 
and even at San Remo, she could 
only have driven in a close carriage ; 
for, in spite of the brilliant sunshine 
in those places, the air is apt to be 
too exciting both for irritable lungs 
and susceptible nerves. One rea- 
son—probably the principal reason 
—for this is that Hyéres is three 
miles from the sea, and more in the 
mountains than are the towns of 
the Riviera generally. 

We had a lovely afternoon jour- 
ney from Hyéres to Cannes; pass- 
ing numerous little bays and creeks 
where the blue waters lay in deep 
repose, or fringed with tiny wave- 
lets that but kissed the shingly 
shore, and died in a gleam of light. 
As you looked down on them from 
the railway-carriage, you felt you 
might have seen a mermaid comb- 


ing her sea-green hair, or a cupid 
astride a dolphin, as quite an ex- 
pected vision. The blue 
sky and deeper blue sea, the vari- 
ous-tinted rocks, and perhaps a 
solitary pine hanging and 
near by a group of the same, with 
their ever-mur- 
muring boughs, through which the 
evening air sings like the hum of 
winged insects, were each so full of 


intense 


over, 


dense crowns of 


harmonious and yet gorgeous color 
that they leave on the mind the im- 
pression of a Greek idyl, full of 
serene beauty—mere beauty, it may 
be—but intense, placid, and eter- 


nal. There are scenes in nature 
that are like the forms in Greek 
art. ‘They are one; and they are 
typical. No wide view, albeit 


glorious, can produce this effect, 
however much it may appeal to 
theimagination. Butarock-bound 
cove on the Mediterranean, with its 
sparse vegetation and its depth of 
color, is as suggestive of thoughts 
beyond itself as is the pure grace 
of a Greek statue. It belongs to 
another world than ours, and to a 
region of thought rarely lighted on 
in these times, and then by a few 
only. When I question myself of 
the “why,” I am ata loss to answer. 
Perhaps it lies in the fact that, to 
produce this abstract effect on the 
mind, the objects in nature must 
be few, simple, and perfectly beauti- 
ful of their kind. Then they recall 
Greek art, in which 
multiplicity, no but 
which represents as absolutely a 
pure idea as it is possible for art to 
do. It is without subtlety, as it is 
without crowding. It can be felt 
better than described, for the feel- 
ing is too deep for words. Nothing 
in English scenery, no accidental 
combination of beauty, has ever 
brought the Greek gezs¢ before my 
mind. Never for a second, amid 


there is no 
overlaying, 
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the birchen groves and flower- 
fringed lanes of my own land, had I 
thought of old Greece and the old 
Greek feeling. Pantheism would 
not be the natural religion of our 
northern Never had I so 
strongly felt the tie between nature 
and art, and, as a necessary se- 
quence, between nature and Grecian 
thought, till I had wandered on the 
pale sands by the calm blue waters 
of the sea. It is like a 
floating essence, too intangible for 
If I could express it, the 
expression would perforce be brief 
and veiled. I would sing my idyl 
to a three-stringed lute, or paint 
my white nymph against a whiter 

It was essential to Mary not to 
live close to the sea, therefore we 
engaged apartments at Cannes in 
one of the hotels situated among 
the hills, and full a mile and a half 
from the It so happened 
that nearly all the people whom we 
met at the ¢able-d’héte were English 
like rather British, 
for some came from the Emerald 
Isle; and amongst: these a family 
of three charming girls, full of the 
spirit and humor of the race. ‘They 
had with them an elderly maid, who 
had their nurse, and whose 
quaint sayings afforded us much 
amusement were there. 
She had joined them only just be- 
fore we arrived, bringing out the 
third sister, who had shown symp- 
toms of delicacy like the second, 
and both were under the supreme 
care of the elder sister. Mrs. 
O’Brien had managed her journey 
in foreign parts very cleverly, 
though making every inch of the 
way under protest at the heathen- 
ish customs and abominable prac- 
tices of these “ foreigners,” as she 
deigned to call the French in their 
own land. 


skies. 


tideless 


words. 


coast. 


ourselves, or 


been 


while we 
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It had been with the greatest 
difficulty that she had, on leaving 
Ireland, been prevented from taking 
with her a large boxful of house- 
hold stores, which, as she expressed 
it, would be such a comfort to 
“those poor darlints, just starvin’ 
in foreign parts, with nothing but 
kickshaws and gimcracks to keep 
the life in them.” In spite of all 
the remonstrances of her master, she 
had actually succeeded in so far 
cheating the custom-house that she 
had smuggled “jist a nice little 
hand of pork, salted down at home,” 
among the young ladies’ linen. 
Norah flew into our room, amid 
fits of laughter, to show it to 
us, and to consult upon how we 
could possibly get it boiled. We 
could not insult the hotel by ask- 
ing that it might appear at the 
table-@héte ; and a hand of pork 
was rather a peculiar dish for three 
young ladies to keep up in their 
bedroom for private eating. On 
the other hand, Mrs. O’Brien would 
never recover it if her eleemosy- 
nary offering were discarded. It 
ended in my explaining the state 
of the case, under seal of secrecy, to 
the landlady ; and then we actual- 
ly held a supernumerary feast in 
our drawing-room, at a late hour, 
all to show Mrs. O’Brien that her 
kindness was appreciated. We did 
not sleep particularly well that 
night, and the rest was made into 
sandwiches and eaten on our next 
excursion up the mountains. 

Mary and Mrs. O’Brien became 
great friends; for Mary’s sympa- 
thetic nature and marvellous con- 
trol of countenance at once drew 
the old lady out, and prevented her 
discovering how intensely amused 
her listener was. Amongst other 
topics, she was very eloquent upon 
the subject of the Prince of Wales’ 
recovery from his serious illness, 
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declaring how she, “as is a nurse 
myself, know well what a fine 
healthy man he must have been 
born ever to have got over the like 
of that. And now, sure, we must 
pray that nothing may happen to 
the blessed, darlint prince; for if he 
were to be taken, the country would 
be just ruined, and nothing left us 
but the constitution !” 

She would talk by the hour of her 
“darlint” young ladies, sometimes 
blaming their conduct, sometimes 
extolling them to the skies. Occa- 
sionally, to tease her, they would 
pretend to walk lame, and tell her 
that was all the fashion, and was 
called the Alexandra limp. “Och! 
now, honeys, you, with straight limbs 
as God has made you, mocking at 
the darlint princess, as may be isn’t 
lame at all. If I saw you mocking 
at me, as is no princess, but is blind, 
and me groping round the table, 
don’t you think, honeys, as I should 
feel it?” Then turning to Mary: 
“Ah! your honor, they was always 
as wild as a litter o’ pigs on a 
windy day, good luck tothem. I’ve 
seen them all come into the world, 
bless their hearts, one after the 
other, pretty nigh as fast as nature 
would let them. And a nice hand- 
ful I’ve had wid them, too, bringing 
the most of them up by hand like a 
weaned calf. Children’s stomachs 
is just like sponges. But if you 
overdo the binding, may be you'll 
give them obdurate bowels.” Mary 
bore even this without a smile; 
but we all laughed together when 
the morning after her arrival she 
found the nice little boy Celestin, 
who brought in the lamp and the 
basket of wood, and helped in the 
house generally, and who could not 
have been above fifteen, innocently 
aiding Marie, the housemaid, in mak- 
ing the beds. She could not un- 
derstand a word of French, and of 
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course he knew no English; but 
she seized him by the collar, and 
ejected him violently from the 
room, exclaiming, “ Get out o’ that, 
you young varmint!” and protest- 
ing that he should never touch one 
of her “darlints’ sheets in this 
heathenish land, where they made 
no difference between a man and a 
woman, but put the men to make 
the beds and the women to tend 
the cattle.” The end of it was that 
she took the bed-making into her 
own hands, though she never got 
reconciled to the mattresses stuffed 
with the outer sheaths of the Indian 
corn, or the pillows with wool. 
“That pillow is as hard as a dog’s 
head, and won’t do for my young 
lady; and the other’s as limp as a 
dead cat,” she remarked aloud to 
herself one day that Elina was 


going to bed early with a bad 
headache. 

3y degrees we became rather 
well acquainted with the other 


visitors at the hotel, which arose, no 
doubt, from the fact of our all being 
fellow-countrymen. For a _ long 
time Mary was the only married 
woman of the party; and with the 
exception of the three merry Irish 
girls, the ladies were all old maids 
like myself. Frank found Cannes 
rather slow, as he expressed. it, and 
spent the greater part of the six 
weeks we were there in making ex- 
cursions in the neighborhood, stop- 
ping away three or four days at a 
time. It was long before we got 
thoroughly comfortable with any of 
our fellow-sojourners in a strange 
land. In the first place, we were 
the only Catholics, and most of 
the others were very decided Pro- 
testants, and so rather shunned us at 
first. Some of them especially ob- 
jected to Mary, and seemed to 
think that her good looks and her ac- 
curate French pronunciation were 
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rather offensive than otherwise. It 
made no sort of difference to her, and 
I am sure she never even found it 
out. One day, as I was coming 
down-stairs, Miss Marygold was 
crossing the wide passage which 
went from the entrance to the din- 
ing-room door. As I passed her, 
she tossed her head, and said, “I 
have just met your sister, Miss Jane, 
going out for a walk, and looking 
about five-and-twenty. I must say 
I think it must be very éxconventent 
not to show one’s age better than 
that.” “ At any rate,” said I, “ itis 
an inconvenience, Miss Marygold, 
that many would be happy to share 
with her.” And I swept along the 
wide passage lined with oleanders, 
myrtle, and cypress in large pots, 
sat down to the piano in the public 
salon, and dashed through the over- 
ture of “ Robert le Diable” with 
much brilliancy of execution. I 
afterwards found out that both the 
Miss Marygolds strongly objected 
to a little red bow which Mary was 
apt to fasten in her hair when we 
went down to dinner. ‘Their own 
coiffures resembled either a doll’s 
apron stuck on the top of her head, 
or a small “ dress-improver” of stiff 
lace. I suppose they thought there 
was some virtue in wearing 
what was at once ugly and ridicu- 
lous. 

No one, on first arriving at Can- 
nes, can form any idea of the ex- 
quisite beauty that will be within 
their easy reach as soon as they 
get beyond the long, straight street 
parallel with the flat coast. The 
town itself has no pretensions to 
beauty, except from the pictu- 
resque, fortified old church, stand- 
ing high above the town, and whose 
mouldering walls assume so many 
different tints against the dark- 
viclet background of the Estrelle ; 
that beautiful line of mountains 
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that runs far out into the sea, and 
forms the most prominent object 
of the scenery. The market is 
held down the one long street, 
where it opens on the small garden 
and esplanade by the shore. This 
is planted with magnificent plane- 
trees, and nothing can be more 
picturesque than the groups of 
peasant-women, with their bright- 
colored kerchiefs crossed over 
their shoulders, and their thick 
woollen skirts, sitting each at her 
little booth of cakes, or sweets, or 
household utensils, and especially 
the charming little crocks, pots, 
and pans of native manufacture. 
At a short distance from Cannes, at 
Valory, there is a very fine establish- 
ment of pottery works, well worthy 
of a visit. The native clay pro- 
duces the most beautiful colors; 
and as the numerous visitors at 
Cannes have taken pains to supply 
the manufactory with very good 
models taken from the antique 
and from some of the best speci- 
mens of Minton and Staffordshire 
china, the result is most satisfactory. 
We found that they are in the 
habit of sending very large crates 
of garden-vases, besides smaller and 
more delicate articles, all over 
Europe. The road along the 
coast towards Antibes is bordered 
by beautiful villas with gardens 
running down towards the sea, and 
generally laid out in terraces. Even 
now, in the month of January, they 
were full of roses, geraniums, agera- 
tum, and violets in blcom. Part 
of this picturesque spot is called 
California, on account of the bright 
yellow blossom of the mimosa, 
which, when fully out, is 

“a dropping well of 

The light, feathery flower covers 
the whole tree, and there is scarce- 
ly a leaf to be seen. The beauti- 
ful eucalyptus, or blue gum-tree, is 
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much cultivated here. The pecu- 
liar variety of its foliage, the lower 
and older leaves being almost 
heart-shaped, and the upper ones 
often a foot in length, and hardly 
two inches wide, makes it very re- 
markable. The lower leaves are 
of a blue green, shading off into 
deep bronze, and the new shoots 
are almost yellow. It is quite re- 
cently that this beautiful tree has 
been transplanted from Australia 
to Europe; but as it makes twenty 
feet in a year, there are already 
magnificent specimens. It has a 
highly aromatic gum; and it is 
supposed that in time it will great- 
ly supersede the use of quinine, 
having medicinal properties which 
resemble that invaluable remedy, 
while it will be less expensive. 
When Mary is suffering from one 
of her neuralgic headaches, no- 
thing relieves her so much as 
steeping the long leaves of the 
eucalyptus in hot water, and hold- 
ing her head over the perfumed 
steam. A branch hung near the bed 
is also, they say, conducive to sleep. 

The beauties of the position 
of Cannes are far outdone by that 
of the little town of Cannet, dis- 
tant about three miles, and built 
among the mountains, and where 
the air is softer. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the loveliness of the view 
from the Place, shaded by splen- 
did plane-trees, of the half-deserted 
little town, or the same view seen 
from the terrace of the one Pension, 
where we found every preparation 
for receiving guests, but which was 
locked up and entirely empty. 
You overlook numerous orange- 
gardens of the most vivid green, 
the starry blossoms and golden 
iruit gleaming amid the foliage. 
Then, far down the valley, and 
clothing an amphitheatre of hills 
and mountains, are groves of olives, 
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with their soft velvet folds, mass 
overlapping mass of tender, dim 
green, shimmering all over with sil- 
ver touches, as the air stirred the 
branches, and turned upwards the 
inner lining of the leaves—after 
which all other foliage is apt to 
look crude and hard. The blue 
sea lies beyond, and the sharp, 
purple outline of the Estrelle; 
while to the right the mountains 
fade off further and further, ending 
in snow-capt heights. 

From amid the dense, soft shad- 
ows of the valley rise the old tower 
of the church and the picturesque 
cupolas of the strange Moorish villa 
where poor Rachel, the famous 
French tragedian, breathed her 
last, and which is fast falling to 
decay. It is no longer let to 
strangers; but we made our way 
through the tangled gardens and 
wilderness of orange-trees. Every- 
thing looked tumbling to pieces. 
The house itself is in ruin; and 
being painted in bright colors ex- 
ternally, and chiefly built of wood, 
at least in the ornamental parts, it 
looks like the cast-off decorations 
of a dismal theatre. white 
pigeons were picking up the scat- 
tered grain in the little, untidy 
court. A few mutilated plaster fig- 
ures of gods and goddesses near 
the entrance added to the tawdry 
and unreal aspect of the whole. It 
was as if the poor actress had se- 
lected it to die in for its scenic ef- 
fect, and so had closed her life on 


Two 


a mute and deserted stage. I fan- 
cied I could see her lithe form 


and her sinuous glide (for she 
never seemed to walk like a common 
mortal) along the veranda, I could 
recall the intense passion of her 
matchless voice as she thrilled you 
through with the words: 

** Je ne me verrai point préférer de rivale. 


Enfin, tous tes conseils ne sont plus de saison : 
Sers ma fureur, CEnone, et non pas ma raison.” 
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And then she came here, alone, to 
die! As I turned away ,from the 
place, so beautiful even in its deso- 
lation, I wondered if the rumor 
might be true which was prevalent 
at the time—that her maid, a French 
Catholic, seeing her poor mistress 
in a state of coma just before her 
death, had dared to baptize her— 
and thus give us a large-hearted 
hope for the woman and the 
Jewess. 

We drove through the narrow, 
sharp-angled streets of the little 
town of Cannet to the church in 
the valley. The streets were so 
narrow, and the turnings were so 
sharp, that it always seemed that 
our horses were in one street while 
we and the carriage were in an- 
other. Three little children, with 
bright, dark eyes and tangled hair, 
hung over a wall, each with a rose 
in its mouth. They looked as if 
they would drop the flowers, and 
themselves after, into our laps. 
The church was very clean and 
well cared for; full of tawdry 
decorations, but fresh and neat, as 
if all were often renewed by loving 
hearts, if not by cultivated taste. 
M. le Curé is very old, and has not 
sufficient help for the wants of so 
large a parish; and there are no 
Sisters toteach the children. They 
seem a simple people; and if only 
there were a habitable house, what 
pleasure might be found in living 
in this earthly paradise, and work- 
ing amongst them! 

It is said that the Englishman 
carries Bass’ pale ale and War- 


ren’s blacking with him where- 


ever he goes, to say nothing of 


Harvey’s sauce. At any rate, he 
has established his own special 
amusements at Cannes, with no 
apparent consciousness of their 
incongruity with the scene around 
them. Of course we took our 
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share, though denouncing and pro- 
testing all the way at the hor- 
rors of pigeon-shooting. We drove 
over sandy lanes close to the shore, 
through groups of pine-trees on 
either side; a glorious panorama 
of mountains and snow-clad peaks 
beyond, the dark-blue sea, and 
the purple Estrelle. There was 
a vulgar booth and a shed, and 
some rickety benches like those 
at a country fair. We sat down, 
facing three boxes, in which the 
innocent birds were concealed until 
the moment—unknown, of course, 
to the sportsman himself—when, 
bursting open, the pigeons spread 
their wings at liberty, to be per- 
chance instantly killed by a clever 
shot. I acknowledge that I tried 
not to look, and that my heart 
gave a spasmodic leap every time 
I heard the clap of the lid of 
the box and then the sharp shot. 
I looked at the pine-trees and the 
far-off mountains, with the many- 
tinted, undulating middle distances, 
and tried to forget the coarseness 
and cruelty of the scene I was 
supposed to have come to as 
an amusement. The nuts and the 
ginger-bread were wanting, and 
Aunt Sally was distinguished by 
her absence; but there was never- 
theless a milder reflection of every- 
thing that might have graced this 
same kind of scene in England; 
and so the English gentleman of 
the XIXth century, brought by 
fortuitous circumstances into a 
new and exquisitely beautiful land, 
was doing his best to make himself 
“at home,” and to inspire the 
natives and foreigners with his own 
tastes. I am fond of sport, though 
I am but an old maid; but some- 
how this does not strike me as 
being sport in the true accepta- 
tion of the word. And I sat won- 
dering how long it will be befcre 
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my own brave countrymen, who 
are already addicted to dattues, 
will build one-storied, round sum- 
mer-houses in their woods, painted 
inside with arabesques, Cupids, 
Venus, and Diana, and having six 
or eight small windows ail round 
it; then, seated in a large gilt 
fauteuil, with a bottle of choice 
Chambertin by his side, he will 
languidly pop his short gun at the 
thrushes or the finches as_ they 
flutter from bough to bough before 
him; and so, at the end of a 
couple of hours, saunter home 
with a bagful of “game,” wearied 
with the exertions of /a chasse au 
tire, like the gentlemen in France 
in the times of Za Régence. 

The Duc de P. was there, and 
the Duc de C., and the Duke of H., 
and actually one of the men—what 
may they be called ?—who preside 
over the pigeon-shooting at Hur- 
lingham, and who had been got 
over to ensure everything being ex 
régle. What more could any one 
want? I wondered to myself 
whether the extraordinary beauty 
and sublime majesty of the surround- 
ing scene had anything to do with 
enhancing the pleasure of the 
pigeon-shooters; whether, in short, 
the successful slaughter of the poor 
birds was rendered more enjoyable 
by the fact of its taking place under 
a sky and in a spot fraught with 
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exquisite beauty; noble and serene, 
vast and varied. 

And if not, why did they not 
stop among the cockney flats of 
Hurlingham ? When all was over 
and we returned home, I actually 
found myself semi-conscious of a 
sort of pride that the best shot, in 
this decidedly trying proof of skill, 
was an Englishman! So much for 
the inconsistency of human, especi- 
ally of female, nature. 

We are in the land of perfumes. 
Acres of roses, violets, and other 
scented flowers are cultivated solely 
for the perfume manufactories at 
Grasse, a few miles from Cannes. 
Of course, this is not the time of 
year to benefit by this exceptional 
form of farming; but in the spring 
it must be lovely. 

We are preparing to leave Can- 
nes, and, as I write these lines, 
Frank silently lays a sheet of paper 
by my side. And I see—a Sonnet. 
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That dusky tree grows in a noted place— 

A garden on the rocky mountain's side, 

O’erlooking (in the evening of its pride) 

The dooméd city of the chosen race 

There, as the swathicg evening mists efface 

Temple and fane, in sunset glory dyed, 

And round the city walls the shadows glide, 

Beneath the dappled gloom our hearts may 
trace 

The ling’ring footsteps of the Holy One. 

Our Master walks alone; and who can know 

All the deep myst'ry of his awful woe, 

As on the earth sinks God's eternal Son? 

But ever shall! the gray-green olive-tree 

Recall the image of his agony. 
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FIFTY-THREE peers protested 
against the disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, “ be- 
cause it is impossible to place a 
church disestablished and disen- 
dowed, and bound together only 
by the tie of a voluntary associa- 
tion, on a footing of equality with 
the perfect organization of the 
Church of Rome.” Mr. Disraeli 
had previously said the same thing 
in the House of Commons: “The 
discipline, order, and government 
of the Raman. Catholic Church are 
not voluntary. They are the crea- 
tion of the simple will of a sovereign 
pontiff” (if he means Jesus Christ, 
the phrase is Catholic), “and do 
not depend at all on the voluntary 
principle. . . . I maintain that as 
long as his Holiness the Pope pos- 
sesses Rome, the Roman Catholic 
religion, in whatever country it is 
found, is an establishment.” In 
fact, there is a great deal of truth 
in these remarks. How, indeed, 
can undisciplined guerrillas contend 
against a well-trained army of vete- 
rans? How can a number of vo- 
luntary associations, like so many 
insurance or stock companies, liable 
at any moment to disband, with no 
cohesive power, compete with a 
grand organization whose charter 
is divine, whose officers are divinely 
appointed, and whose laws bind in 
conscience in spite of adverse im- 
perial, royal, or republican legisla- 
tion? The peers were right; Mr. 
Disraeli is partially right. No sect 
or combination of sects can for any 
length of time, in a fair field, com- 
pete with the Catholic Church. 
Hence the cry of the sects in this 
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country for state aid. The Catho- 
lic Church never asked for it except 
as a matter of justice or restitution. 
Whenever it was bestowed on her 
institutions, it was because they de- 
served it. If much was given to 
her, it was because her hierarchy or 
her religious orders, inspired by 
divine zeal, had founded and organ- 
ized charitable institutions while 
the sects were asleep, lacking even 
in sufficient philanthropy, not to 
say charity, to provide for the wants 
of their own suffering members. 
The Catholic Church built and or- 
ganized her asylums, schools, and 
other institutions, tried to support 
them, and did bravely support them, 
as she still does in this country, by 
the voluntary contributions of gene- 
rous Christians, before the state gave 
anything. The sects did very little. 
They were too indolent, too de- 
ficient in vitality, todo much. They 
begged from the state. They threw 
the burden on the state; so that, 
whereas in Catholic times there 
were no state poor-houses, state 
asylums, or state charities, now they 
swarm. Protestantism is too cold 
a system to warm the hearts of men 
into life-giving charity; so it de- 
pends, except in rare cases, on the 
state for the support of the poor 
and the orphans. The money is 
taken from the public treasury for 
the support of schools, asylums, and 
kindred institutions.* Such being 

* According to Gov. Dix’s report for 1874, 
our “evangelical” state church will have to 
draw the sum of $8,600,000 (eight million, six 
hundred thousand dollars!) out of the public 
treasury to erect two ‘“‘ evangelical” asylums, 
one ‘‘evangelical” hospital, and one ‘* evan- 


gelical’’ non-sectarian state reformatory! From 
the same report we learn that our ‘* evangelical” 
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the case, who can blame Catholics 
for receiving a portion of their own 
taxes to help their own institutions, 
mainly supported on the voluntary 
system? Are not the frequenters 
of Catholic schools and the inmates 
of Catholic institutions the children 
and citizens of the state as well as 
others? Will the state educate or 
support as cheaply as the church 
has done, or make as good citizens 
as she makes? If Catholic chari- 
table institutions are abolished, if 
Catholic schools are broken up, how 
much will it annually cost the state 
for the building of new institutions 
and for their maintenance? Are 
the Sisters of Charity as safe custo- 
dians of the morality of orphans as 
the spinsters and political hirelings 
of the state institutions? Are teach- 
ers and matrons who work prima- 
rily from a religious motive as apt 
to discharge their duty faithfully as 
those who labor primarily for the 
“consideration ” attached to their 
services? Well do the gentlemen 
who attack the Catholic Church 
know how futile it is for any sect to 
strive against her unless backed up 
by state aid; and hence, perhaps, 
the cry which has recently resound- 
ed throughout our country fora na- 
tional or state church—a national 
Protestant church in opposition to 
the never-ceasing progress of Ca- 
tholicity. 

The late “ Evangelical Alliance” 
publicly endorsed the cry of a na- 
tional church. The Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, M.A., of London, an 
system of public education cost the state for the 
year ending September 30, 1873, the sum of 
$20,355.34: (twenty million, three hundred and 
fifty-five thousand, three hundred and forty-one 
dollars!); and that our ‘‘evangelical’’ state 
church owns twenty-seven millions, seventy 
thousand, three hunared and ten dollars’ worth 
of school property! Remember that Catholics 
pay their proportion of the taxes, and that most 
of the public schools are not only “‘ evangelical” 
in their religion, but some even fermaily Metho- 


dist by the “hymns” and prayers taught in 
them! 
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ecclesiastical functionary of the na- 
tional church of England, in “a 
manner,” as the report in the 
Tribune has it, “quick and ener- 
getic, and, as he warmed to his sub- 
ject, eloquent to a degree which 
elicited great applause,” on October 
9, 1873, at a meeting of the “ Al- 
liance,” urged on his hearers the 
advantages and necessity of having 
a national church, “the true ruling 
elders” of which should be “our 
statesmen, our judges, and our of- 
ficers who bear the supreme man- 
date of the whole Christian com- 
munity.” With laconic pith, he 
said: “The Christian nation is a 
church.” The applause elicited by 
his remarks was no doubt due to 
the fact that his auditors remem- 
bered how admirably the Chris- 
tian “statesmen” in Congress and 
our late Vice-President, some of 
our “judges,” our “ Evangelical ” 
bankers and merchants, represented 
the interests of the Alliance in their 
respective avocations! The Rev. 
W. J. Menzies, of Edinburgh, 
emissary of the national church of 
Scotland, seconded and approved 
the doctrines of his Episcopalian 
brother. In vain did a sturdy 
American, the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL.D., of Richmond, try to de- 
fend the American system and 
the principles of our Constitution 
against these well-fed and well-paid 
gentlemen. The rubicund foreign- 
ers of the church establishments of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Germany 
came to the rescue of their English 
and Scottish brethren. They had 
preached to the “Alliance” in 
favor of the tithes, taxes, and intol- 
erance of their own establishments, 
and were not willing to allow Mr. 
Curry to oppose them. The very 
president of the “ Alliance,” him- 
self an American, was obliged to 
coerce the honorable gentleman 
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into silence. His voice was drown- 
ed in an “evangelical” chorus of 
national churchmen. We are no 
longer, then, astonished to read that 
the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of England, 
was greeted ina Protestant Sunday- 
school in this city with the an- 
them of “God save the Queen.” 
It was not a religious hymn, mark 
it well, but an anthem in praise of 
the head of a church establishment, 
who is more than pope, for she is 
impeccable as well as infallible, ac- 
cording to the axiom of English 
Jaw that “the king can do no 
wrong.” No longer are we surprised 
to learn that the head of another 
national church, the would-be pope- 
Emperor of Germany, gave the 
“ Evangelical Council” his bless- 
ing; that several of our highest 
magistrates, unless they are belied, 
have been secretly leagued against 
the Catholic Church in favor of a 
state Protestantism. Newspapers of 
reputed rank have been continually 
striving to create a Protestant pub- 
lic spirit in the state, and thus, as 
it were, to prepare the way for an 
absolute union of church and state 
on a Protestant basis. Indeed, we 
have a national, or at least a state, 
church already; although it has so 
far been administered to us only 
in homeeopathic doses. Have we 
not a state school system with a 
Protestant Bible on its rostrum? 
Have we not “Juvenile Asylums,” 
“ Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes,” 
state charitable institutions all con- 
trolled on the Protestant system, 
conducted to a great extent by 
Protestant clergymen? Are not 
the Bibles used in them Protestant ? 
Are not the school-books essential - 
ly sectarian in which such expres- 
sions as “ gor-bellied monks,” the 
“glorious Reformation,” the “ great 
and saintly Martin Luther,” are 
frequent? Have we not a Pro- 
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testant Indian policy and a Pro- 
testant “ Freedman’s Bureau ”’ ? 

It is true you cannot call the 
colorless Protestantism of these in- 
stitutions peculiarly Methodist, or 
peculiarly Episcopalian, or peculiar- 
ly Baptist; but it is nevertheless 
Protestantism. We have a name for 
it. The late “ Evangelical Alliance” 
gives it to us. The word “ Evan- 
gelicalism ” will express the Pro- 
testantism of our incipient national 
and state churches. We defy any 
impartial visitor to the so-called 
“non-sectarian ” state institutions to 
deny that their chief male officers, 
superintendents, guardians, and 
teachers have been chosen on ac- 
count of their “ Evangelicalism.”’ 
Every one that knows the inner 
working of our state institutions for 
charitable purposes is aware that 
they are mere pastures in which 
Evangelical ministers are retired on 
salaries of thousands a year taken 
from the state pocket. 

The desire for having a state or 
national church is growing stronger. 
German imperialism, or pagan Ro- 
man Cesarism revived, has given 
an impetus to it in Europe, in order 
to create a foreign public opinion 
to sanction its own persecutions 
of the Catholic Church at home. 
Switzerland has been moved by the 
pull of the German wire. Perhaps 
the same influence is at work inour 
republic. Or is it that a certain 
class of the Protestant clergy, dread- 
ing starvation if left depending on 
the bounty of flocks that are losing 
their Christianity and its generous 
impulses, envious of the portly 
frames and plethoric purses of the 
foreigners of the European estab- 
lishments who lately visited our 
shores and banqueted at our ex- 
pense, long to draw nutriment from 
the bosom of an established mother, 
rather than risk death from maras- 
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mus at the breasts of a dry and 
barren voluntary system? If this 
be the cause of the growing “ Evan- 
gelicalism ” of the sects, of their 
effort to combine for the purpose 
of giving us a national church, let 
us devoutly pray that the next 
delegates from abroad will be as 
spare in person and purse as our 
own country parsons. For the 
sake of our republican institutions, 
may his divine and imperial majesty 
of Germany and her gracious ec- 
clesiastical majesty of England 
send hither no more of their rotund 
and jocund functionaries, to make 
the hearts of our Evangelical clergy- 
men yearn after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt! 

Or can it, be that the venerable 
heads of our “ Evangelical” may- 
ors, governors, and their compeers, 
returning in their senility, as is not 
uncommon with decaying brains, to 
their early loves, are striving to 
restore the state establishments of 
the old Puritan colonies? The 
recollection that all the original 
colonies except Catholic Maryland 
had a state church has not yet 
died out among these “ Evangeli- 
cal” ancients. ‘They remember that 
so late even as 1793 an attempt was 
made even in New York to saddle an 
Episcopalian establishment on the 
back of our state, and this, too, at 
a time when the members of the 
Holland Feformed Churches were 
in the proportion of fifteen to 
one Church-of-Englander! Perhaps 
Governor Dix has an agreeable re- 
collection of this beauteous trait in 
the character of his sect. Perhaps 
he remembers how well she had bat- 
tened on the flesh and blood of the 
Irish people for centuries, though 
her votaries were not one-twentieth 
part of the Irish population. In 
1643, the “ orthodox ” Episcopalian 
colony of Virginia expelled two 
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New England Puritan ministers; 
while the New England Puritans, 
by way of “ Evangelical” retalia- 
tion, sent back to Old England two 
professors of Anglicanism. The 
poor Quakers were driven out by 
all the colonies except Catholic 
Maryland. Indeed, even our 
modern “Evangelicals” had not 
the courtesy to invite them to 
their “Alliance.” In Virginia, the 
man who refused to have his child 
baptized was fined two thousand 
pounds of tobacco. In the colonies 
of Massachusetts and New Haven, 
for a time only church members 
could exercise the full powers of 
citizenship. The legislatures of 
the New England colonies convok- 
ed even the church synods. These 
were truly “ Evangelical” times, 
and after these do the “ Evangeli- 
cals” hanker. So late even as 1779 
tithes were collected by law in 
some of the colonies. In fact, it 
was only in 1818 that the separa- 
tion of church and state was effect- 
ed in Connecticut. But in those 
days the Catholics were few, and 
nobody feared them. If they had 
been as numerous and formidable 
then as they are now, the disestab- 
lishment would never have been 
accomplished. These were the 
halcyon days when, in the words of 
Rev. Mr. Fremantle, already quot- 
ed, “the Christian nation was a 
church,” “the true ruling elders 
of which were statesmen, judges, 
and officers who bore the supreme 
mandate of the whole Christian 
community.” What a yearning 
there is for the return of those 
good times when none but “ Evan- 
gelicals” may hold office to de- 
fraud the revenue, invest in Crédit 
Mobilier stock, or manage banking 
houses for the purpose of swind- 
ling credulous “ Evangelical” de- 
positors ! 
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It is timely to warn all good citi- 
zens against the Protestant effort 
to restore the state-church system 
of the early colonies. The Rev. 
W. H. Campbell, D.D., of New 
Brunswick, at one session of the 
“ Alliance” said: “ Revolution has 
everywhere borrowed the force of 
its political ideas from the Pro- 
testants ef the XVIth century.” 
Never was language more correct. 
Rebellion against lawful authority, 
the overthrow of legitimate govern- 
ments, the subversion of civil so- 
ciety, the destruction of law and 
order in modern times, are all trace- 
able to Protestant principles. Nor 
can you ever tell where they will 
As there is no fixity or cer- 
tainty or unalterable code of doc- 
trine or morals in Protestantism, a 
statesman can never tell when its 
councils will be impelled by whim, 
fanaticism, or prejudice. There is 
no telling but that the Protestant 
assembly which to-day favors the 
state to-morrow will be in revolt 
against it. It has been on the side 
of unbridled license, of the extreme 
of liberty ; and, again, it has been the 
creature, the slave, the blind instru- 
ment of despotism. A statesman 
always knows what to expect from 
the Catholic Church and her assem- 
blies. Her principles are patent, 
her system plain, her doctrines un- 
changing, her secondary discipline 
modifiable according to law or ne- 
cessity, but only by the spiritual 
power. She is always conservative, 
never revolutionary. She gives to 
Cesar what belongs to him, but no 
more. She makes a reserve in her 
allegiance to the state: she reserves 
the rights of God, the rights of con- 
science. She must obey God ra- 
ther than men when men try to 
alter or subvert God’s revelation. 
If the state wishes to persecute her, 
it may begin at once. She has no- 
VOL. XIX.—3 
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thing to hide from the state; and 
she will alter nothing of her doc- 
trines. If the state dislikes her, at 
any rate she is an open foe. But 
Protestantism is a fickle subject. 
Like the ancient pagans, she admits 
the supremacy of the state over 
her; admits that the church is only 
a voluntary corporation subordinate 
to the state; yet practically she is 
never to be depended on. Fickle 
by nature, the state can never tell 
when a fit of madness may seize on 
her; when her imagination may be 
possessed by some idea subversive 
alike of good order and even of 
morality. We all know the history 
of the Anabaptists and Antinomians 
in Germany; the deeds of violence 
of the Independents in England. 
Protestantism, like a wanton filly, 
carries the state as a rider, but al- 
ways at the risk of its neck. Let 
our statesmen, then, beware of the 
attempt which is being made to 
give us, if not a national, at least a 
state church. The threat has been 
made that when slavery was abolish- 
ed, the next thing to undertake 
would be the destruction of the Ca- 
tholic Church by the establishment 
of a state church. 

It is easy to show that a national 
church is essentially opposed to our 
American principles, and that con- 
sequently all attempts to establish 
one are anti-American. On this 
point many rationalists and infidels 
agree with Catholics, as they logi- 
cally must when they argue from 
sound principles of pure reason or 
of pure politics. The Catholic re- 
ligion recognizes the competency 
of reason in its own sphere, and ad- 
mits its logical inerrancy. All the 
principles of the natural, political, 
metaphysical, or moral order known 
with certainty even by those who 
do not believe in revelation at all, 
are the common property of the 
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Catholic Church ; for although she 
insists on the subordination of rea- 
son to faith, she asserts emphati- 
cally the autonomy of reason, and 
condemns those who would abridge 
its powers. Hence true statesmen 
who judge our Federal or State con- 
stitutions from the viewing-point 
of reason alone agree with Catho- 
lics in opposition to the so-called 
“ Evangelicals,” the chief of whom 
believe in “total depravity,” the 
loss of free will, and unmerited 
damnation. The ablest lawyers in 
the country teach that the funda- 
mental idea of our civil govern- 
ment is that there shall be no inter- 
ference of the state in church af- 
fairs. Absolute independence of 
the church; no interference of the 
state in religious matters—such is 
the AMERICAN IDEA. It is express- 
ly laid down in the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United 
States that Congress shall have no 


power to legislate on religious ques- 


tions. The ablest commentary per- 
haps ever written on the Constitu- 
tion is the Federalist ; some of the 
best articles in which were written 
by Alexander Hamilton, whose son 
has recently published them. The 
teaching of this great man is that 
the framers of the Constitution were 
especially anxious to eschew church 
establishments or state religions in 
the policy of our republic. Indeed, 
some of the leading authors of the 
Constitution were rationalists, and 
more afraid of Protestant sectarian 
interference in state affairs than 
they were of the Catholic Church, 
which in their days was not strong 
enough to be feared. “Our theory 
is,’ writes Gerrit Smith, “that the 
people shall enjoy absolute free- 
dom in politics and religion.” Of 
course this freedom could not exist 
if we had a state church. Mr. 
Smith, whose intelligence and Amer- 
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icanism no one can dispute, in his 
celebrated letter on the school 
question,* from which the above 
phrase is taken, adds: “A lawyer 
than whom there is no abler in the 
land, and who is as eminent for in- 
tegrity as for ability, writes me: 
‘I am against the government’s 
being permitted to do anything 
which can be entrusted to individu- 
als under the equal regulation of 
general laws.’” How few of the 
“ Evangelicals ” would be willing to 
act on this correct interpretation 
of our Constitution? How could 
they so easily give up the govern- 
ment pap that nourishes the Meth- 
odist preachers of the ‘ Freedman’s 
Bureau ” and the “ Indian Bureau,” 
not to speak of the other countless 
branches of our homeopathic na- 
tional church ? 

The attempt to establish a state 
church is also opposed to most 
of our State constitutions, and 
notably to that of New York. The 
first constitution of this State was 
so essentially hostile to a church 
establishment that it contained an 
article incapacitating any minister 
of the Gospel from holding any 
office, civil or military. Tradition 
has it that some Episcopalian minis- 
ter, playing the political marplot in 
the preliminary convention, had se 
annoyed Mr. Jay that he had the 
article inserted. In 1846, this ar- 
ticle was expunged; and ever 
since our State legislature, our pub- 
lic offices, and even our judiciary, 
have been afflicted by ambitious, 
incompetent, sometimes even il- 
literate, and always bigoted, polit- 
ical preachers. They are always 
striving to inflict on us more and 
more of their bigotry, while their 
acts show that one of their chief 

* How little publicity the ‘‘ Evangelical” press 


have given to this letter, because it favored the 
Catholics! 
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aims is to gratify the “ Evangelical ” 
appetite for power. We must es- 
pecially guard our State constitu- 
tion from the treacherous assaults 
of the sects. Even now their ex- 
provisions are violated or 
evaded.* They are easily modifi- 
ed.+ Some of them are not incon- 
sistent with a church establish- 
ment, and may at any moment be- 
come the prey of “ Evangelical” 
bigotry or fanaticism. 

Catholics are by conviction op- 
posed to a change in the character 
of our Federal and State—we speak 
of New York—constitutions. They 
do not conflict with the CATHOLIC 
IDEA. There is nothing in or out 
of the Sy//adus that is opposed to 
our system of government. This 
we shall now proceed to show. 
Pius IX., on December 17, 1860, 
in an allocution condemned a pro- 
position which begins with these 
words: “ Mational churches may be 
established.” It is number 37 in the 
Syllabus. We know that it will be 
objected to us that the Pope also 
condemns the attempt to separate 
church and state in countries in 
which they are by law united, and 
the abstract principle that they 
ought to be separate. It is true 
that where church and state have 


press 


* One of our judges— an ex-Methodist minis- 
ter—lately in open court violated the parental 
right over offspring by sending a Catholic child 
toa Protestant establishment in spite of the re- 
spectable faiher’s opposition. 

+ The following are the words of our State con- 
Stitution in regard to religion : 

** The free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
profession and worship, without discrimination 
or preference, shall for ever be allowed in this 
State to all mankind.’’—Art. 1, sec. 3. 

Now, it is knowr. that the “free exercise” of 
the Catholic religion is not ‘‘ free” in most of 
our State institutions; and in most of them there 
is “* preference and discrimination ” in favor of 
** Evangelical”’ clergymen and against the Catho- 
lic Church. The writer could prove by affidavits 
that in the very city of New York there is religi- 
ous persecution in some of the state institutions, if 
the general scope of his remarks permitted him to 
go into many details. Where is the Catholic 
priest living near a state institution but knows 
that there is “ discrimination’? made against 
him ? 


been united, not by force, but by 
the nature of things and the sanc- 
tion of laws, it is condemnable to at- 
tack their union as iniquitous or 
improper; but it is also true that 
it is not always obligatory or ex- 
pedient on the part of the state, as 
such, to establish a church, build 
its institutions, and salary its clergy 
out of a common fund. The Ro- 
man pontiffs, in the height of their 
temporal power, never compelled 
the Jews to build with their money 
Catholic churches and pay the sal- 
aries of Catholic priests. Let us his- 
torically examine the character of 
the union of church and state in 
the Catholic countries of Europe, 
and we shall find how just, fair, and 
honorable such an union becomes. 
What was the title to most of the 
Catholic church property in Eu- 
rope? None better. The barba- 
rian baron or king, grateful to the 
priest, the monk, or the bishop who 
had civilized him and taught him 
to save his soul, generously built a 
church or a monastery and endow- 
ed it. Legacies, donations, free 
gifts—these were the means by 
which the bishopric and monaster- 
ies grew rich. No title to proper- 
ty is better than this, which a thou- 
sand years had sanctioned. Of 
course every new donation increased 
the power of the church. The tem- 
poralities of the church had natural 
influence in the state. The abbots 
and bishops were peers of the 
realm. The church lived on her 
own resources—neither asked nor 
received anything from the state 
except protection and liberty. Be- 
fore the Reformation, this was 
the character of the close union 
between the church and _ state. 
After the Reformation, when the 
church had lost her power chiefly 
through the corrupting influence 
of the kings and barons on the 
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bishops and abbots, despite the 
protests and the efforts of the 
popes, the politicians confiscated 
the church property. This confisca- 
tion was simply robbery, for the 
church corporations, as well as in- 
dividuals, had rights which the state 
was bound to respect. But it hap- 
pened, as it often happens, that 
wicked kings or mercenary and un- 
principled politicians used the poli- 
tical machinery of the state legally 
to rob the church. They abus- 
ed the right of eminent domain. 
Gov. Dix himself, in his annual 
message for 1874, limits the exer- 
cise of this right. ‘“ The right,” 
says he, “of every individual to be 
secured in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his property lies at the 
foundation of all responsible go- 
vernment. It is, indeed, one of the 
primary objects for which govern- 
ments are instituted. To this fun- 
damental rule there is but one pro- 
per exception. If private property 
is needed fur public use, it may be 
taken by making just compensation 
to the owner; but the use must be 
one which ts common to all, or which 
ts indispensable to the accomplishment 
of some object of public necessity. 
This right of eminent domain, as it 
is denominated, is an incident of 
sovereignty, and it is one of the 
most arbitrary of all the powers of 
government.”* It is unquestion- 
ably the “most arbitrary of all the 
powers of government,” if we con- 
sider how many are the demagogues, 
political traders, and mercenary 
corruptionists who help to make 
the laws in parliaments, congresses, 
or State legislatures to regulate the 
property of respectable people ; and 

* Will Gov. Dix, therefore, tell us by what 
right of *‘eminent domain” Victor Emanuel 
robbed the Pope and confiscated the church 
property? Does Gov. Dix forget that he was one 


of those w10 approved this confiscation at the 
great “Italian unity’ meeting? 
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how often the executive power in 
the state, be it imperial, regal, presi- 
dential, or gubernatorial, is wielded 
by despotic and corrupt hands. 
Imagine a parliament of Commu- 
nists using the right of eminent 
domain of the state against the 
lands and tenements owned by the 
Trinity Church corporation of New 
York; or an assembly of “ Evan- 
gelicals”” legislating in regard to 
Catholic church property! The 
state in France, for instance, during 
the Revolution stripped the church 
of her lawful possessions ; Napoleon 
endeavored to bring order back to 
the Republic by re-establishing the 
church. But it is plain that the 
salary allowed by his concordat in 
A.D. 1801 to the clergy, and the 
revenue allowed by the state for the 
maintenance of church edifices, was 
not a tithe of the interest accruing 
from the property stolen by the 
state from the cl 


now allowed to support the Catholic 


wrch. The sum 


clergy of France is, therefore, only 
a fraction of restitution money due 
to them by the state. So it is in 


other countries in which the state, 
after confiscating the church pro- 
perty, salaries the clergy. The 
church in those countries does not 
get her due. She asks no favor 
from them; she does not even get 
her rights. The propositions in the 
Syllabus referring to the union of 
church and state must be explained 
in the light of these facts. The 
Catholic Church does not go to 
China or to Turkey, and say to the 
governments of those countries: 
“You must establish me here; you 
must build my temples and schools 
and asylums.” No, she claims 
no right of eminent domuin over 
the pockets of infidels; and even 
when she converts them, she only 
asks their voluntary aid. All she 
asks is liberty to work and protec- 
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tion in her legitimate duties. She 
and her converts will do the rest. 
This was all she asked of the Roman 
emperors; this she asked of the 
medieval kings. If they gave her 
liberty and protection, she thanked 
them, blessed them, worked for 
them, and civilized them. If they 
refused, still she blessed them and 
worked in spite of them; for she 
must “ obey God rather than men.” 
She might with justice ask more 
than this in Prussia or England or 
Sweden; for there she might ask 
back her stolen property. But in 
this country she only asks a fair 
field and no favor. Contrast her 
conduct with that of Protestantism. 
Protestantism goes to the state 
begging on her knees; admitting 
the state’s supremacy over her; 
confessing that she is the humble 
servant of the king; and asks his 
She will gladly 
sit on the foot of his throne as his 
though a dangerous and 


gracious bounty. 


slave, 
treacherous one, if he will only 
smile on her, clothe and feed her. 
She will even stoop to become the 
Is it not 
so? Where is there a national 
Protestant church really established 
that is not living on property stolen 
by the from the Catholic 
Church? Look to England and 
Scotland. Are not the Protestant 
establishments in those lands the 
possessors of ill-gotten goods—of 
lands and churches iniquitously 
stolen from the Catholic Church? 
Surely the orthodox Catholic laity 
of the middle ages who gave these 
demesnes to the monasteries and 
churches never intended that the 
king should turn them over to a 
heretical establishment. The Prus- 
sian establishment is a theft from 
beginning to end; for every one 
knows that the apostate head of the 
Catholic religious order which ruled 


receiver of stolen goods. 


state 
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the duchy of Brandenburg, and laid 
the foundation of the Prussian pow- 
er, had no right to transfer the 
property of his order to a Protestant 
clergy. Whocould defend such a 
proceeding? Would our “ Evan- 
gelical” brethren approve the con- 
duct of a Protestant board of trus- 
tees or vestrymen who, on being 
converted, or a majority of them 
being converted, to the Catholic 
faith, should by a trick transfer the 
property of their congregation, 
their church, or college to the 
Catholic authorities to be used for 
Catholic purposes? How, then, 
can they approve the conduct of 
the English, German, and Scandi- 
navian clergy who have received 
the lands and buildings taken from 
the Catholics by violence and regal 
usurpation? There is truly a very 
great difference between the Pro- 
testant and Catholic church esta- 
blishments of Europe—a difference 
in origin, as well as in the manner 
of their continuance—and this dif- 
ference is by no means flattering to 
the honesty or manliness. of the 
sects. Correctly, therefore, did we 
say that Catholic principles as well 
as true American principles are op- 
posed to a state church establish- 
ment in this country, and that 
nothing in the Syl/abus condemns 
our system of government. 

It is time, therefore, for all true 
American citizens to unite under 
the Catholic standard of opposi- 
tion to national or state church es- 
tablishments. The rights of con- 
science, the rights of religion, are 
the rights of God. They are not 
national, but universal; that is, 
catholic. We are not willing to 
come back to the pagan régime of 
Roman Cesarism, and admit the 
ruler of the state or the state itself 
as supreme master of religion as 
well as of politics. The “ Evangeli- 
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cal ” semi-paganized Protestants of 
Germany may bow the knee to the 
modern Cesar, and admit him to 
be supreme pontiff; but they must 
keep their despotism at home. 
The Swiss “Evangelicals” may 
revive the ancient Spartan worship 
of the state, and assert its suprem- 
acy in spiritual matters; but they 
must keep their statolatry from our 
shores. The true American, like 
the true Catholic, will bow the knee 
to no idol, not even to the state, 
much as he may love it. He 
adores only his God. The state 
shall not interfere with his con- 
science, or dare to come between 
him and his God, no matter how 
much these foreign “ Evangelical ” 
emissaries may wish it. He is 
Catholic, even when he least sus- 
pects it. He hates despotisms, as 


the Catholic Church does; he sus- 
pects that German “ Evangelical- 
ism” is only a livery stolen to cover 
unbelief, as the Catholic Church 
knows it to be. He suspects the 
sincerity of those foreign “ Evan- 
gelical”” emissaries and their native 
hypocritical associates who preach 
in favor of state-church establish- 
ments; he suspects them as traitors 
to American liberty or as seekers 
for notoriety ora full purse. When 
his suspicions have been clearly 
proven correct, he will turn from 
the sects in disgust, to love the 
grand old church which can be 
controlled by no national or state 
limits, and which has been battling 
all her lifetime against emperors 
and kings for the very principles 
of liberty that constitute the glory 
and the greatness of our republic. 








THE CAPTIVE BIRD. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE JENNA, 


HE is all yours—’tis true—for life or death, 
The hollow of your hand contains his fate, 






You have the power to still his dulcet breath 


And make the grove he dwelt in desolate. 


You hold him !—He is weak and you are strong, 
But pity may his liberty restore. 


Let him to shade and summer still belong, 


It is so sweet to live—with wings to soar! 








Ao Ape a iba, 
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THE FARM OF MUICERON. 


BY MARIE RHEIL. 


FROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE,. 


XIX, 

Now, to quiet your mind—for you 
must be as shocked as I am at all 
these horrors—we will speak, if you 
please, of our friend Jean-Louis. 
On the afternoon of the day which 
proved the last for the innocent 
Barbette, Jeannet, knowing that the 
wood-cutters would be dismissed, 
and that consequently he would 
have some leisure time, went off to 
the Luguets’ to have a little con- 
soling conversation with good 
Solange. He kept no secrets from 
her, and expected great relief in 
recounting faithfully all that had 
happened ; but, on entering, he in- 
stantly perceived something new 
had occurred in the house. The 
men were out at work; Mme. Lu- 
guet was seated by the fire, weeping 
bitterly ; and Solange, sitting on a 
stool at her feet, was speaking to 
her in an angelic voice of her de- 
sire to enter a convent. Jeannet 
discreetly wished to withdraw. 

“ Don’t go,” said Solange to him; 
“isn’t it so, mother? Jeannet will 
not disturb us ?” 

“No, dear; on the contrary, my 
child, I am happy to see you, Jean- 
Louis. Is it true that you will be free 
to accompany Solange to Paris ?” 

“Alas! Mme. Luguet,” replied 
Jeannet, “ why should I not be free, 
having neither family nor friends, 
save only you and yours? The 
only roof that sheltered me from 
infancy is henceforward forbidden 
to me, without counting that, be- 
fore many hours, the only thing 
that I can call my own—on condi- 





tion that God leaves it to me—and 
that is my life, may be taken also.” 

“What has happened?” asked 
Solange. “ You speak in a quiet, 
serious tone that frightens me.” 

“T have done my duty, dear So- 
lange, and often in this world, after 
performing an act of conscience 
and justice, any consequence may 
be expected.” 

And he related that, having dis- 
covered the criminal dealings of 
Isidore with the brigands of Za 
Martine, he had been obliged to 
threaten the future husband of 
Jeannette, and give him warning 
that he must leave the country. 

“But,” cried Solange, “that is 
just what I hoped; this fortunate 
event divine Providence has allow- 
ed, that Jeannette might be saved. 
Rejoice, then, Jeannet, instead of 
indulging in such gloomy ideas.” 

“You are very kind to think 
so,” replied Jean-Louis sadly ; “ but 
I, Solange, see things differently. 
Jeannette, already so irritated, will 
not pardon me for saving her at 
the expense of Isidore, who is not 
the man to’let himself be crushed 
like a wolf caught in a snare. 
Much will be said against me; I 
will be rashly judged, and less than 
ever will I have the right to present 
myself at Muiceron. No, no; from 
that dear spot I am for ever sepa- 
rated. I have been already accus- 
ed of jealousy; shall I expose my- 
self to Jeannette’s reproaches that 
I have denounced Isidore to pre- 
vent her marriage ?” 

“T acknowledge,” said Solange, 
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“that your reflections are just. 
The truth will one day be known, 
but it will take time; I see it as 
well as you.” 

“T must expect the vengeance of 
the Perdreaux,” continued Jean- 
Louis, “as well as of their friends, 
whose violent passions I know, and 
who will not leave me in peaceable 
possession of their secrets. Michou 
has discharged the workmen; ap- 
parently, they went off contented. 
But Isidore, meanwhile, received my 
letter; no doubt before this he 
has communicated it to his cut- 
throat companions, and the easiest 
thing for all of them will be to get 
rid of me at the shortest notice.” 

“ My God!” said Solange, “ why 
didn’t you think of all that before 
writing the letter? At least, you 
need not have signed it.” 

“T thought of all that,” replied 
Jeannet, smiling; “but even if I 
had been sure of risking my life in 
saving Jeannette, I would not have 
stopped. Her father and mother 
preserved my existence, Solange, 
and therefore it belongs to them. 
And as for not signing such a letter, 
thank God! you think so because 
you are a woman, that you love 
me, and that you feel I am in dan- 
ger; but if you were in my place, 
you would think as I do.” 

“My children,” said Mme. Lu- 
guet, “ you are both right. But my 
advice is that just now you had 
better plan for the future than dis- 
cuss the past.” 

“Tell us what shall be done, 
mother,” said Solange. “In the 
first place, Jean-Louis must not re- 
turn to the wood to-night; isn’t 
that so?” 

“Don’t think of such a thing,” 
cried Jeannet, as he rose hastily 
from his chair. “ Did I come here 
to hide?” 

“Be still,” said Solange with 
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authority; “don’t be so proud. We 
all know you are brave, who, then, 
can accuse you of flying from dan- 
ger? But courage does not consist 
in throwing yourself headlong in 
the midst of it, but in providing 
against it.” 

“T will return,” said Jeannet, 
“ Michou expects me.”’ 

“You will not return, my child 
said Mme. Luguet. “I will direct 
you for one day ; my age and friend- 
ship permit me. I order you to 
remain with us to-night.” 

“But,” said Jean-Louis, “ to- 
morrow the danger will be still 
greater; and, my good mother, you 
surely cannot count on keeping me 
a prisoner ?” 

“When you came in,” said the 
good woman, “ Solange was asking 
my permission to leave home. It 
was very painful for me to decide, 
and I sought to gain time from the 
good God—a little time only, to be- 
come more courageous; for never 
will I be so bold as to refuse to 
give my child to the Lord. Well, 
what you have just related makes 
me think the good God has direct- 
ed all with his own voice. My 
dear children, you will leave to- 
morrow.” 


” 
’ 


Solange threw herself on her 
knees, and laid her head on her 
mother’s hands, which she kissed, 
weeping. Jean-Louis turned pale. 
His courage, which prompted him 
to face the danger, and his desire 
to oblige his friends, struggled 
violently in his heart. 

“Listen tome,” saidhe. “I gave 
my word to Solange that I would 
accompany her; but circumstances 
have changed since then. Cannot 
Pierre take my place? They have 
gossiped about Solange and me, 
dear Mme. Luguet; what will they 
say when they hear we have gone 
off together ?” 
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“Pierre!” cried Solange; “but 
he knows nothing, nor my father 
either. My mother alone has my 
secret; otherwise, it would be im- 
possible for me to leave.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mme. Luguet ; 
“my men are good Christians, but 
not pious enough to understand 
Solange’s wishes. However, with 
the blessing of God, I will manage 
them. It is decided that I will tell 
the father she has only gone fora 
fortnight, to see how she likes it; 
there will be a fuss at first, and 
then we will go to see her; and if, 
as I believe, the good God will 
take her entirely to himself, then 
the sight of her happiness will 
satisfy all our hearts.” 

Thus spoke that good Christian 
woman; and to the shame of many 
great ladies of the city, who show 
themselves so unreasonable under 
similar circumstances, I must say, 
with truth, she was not the only one 
in our village you might have heard 
speak in the same manner. 

Jean-Louis could urge no further 
objection. The public stage, which 
would carry them to the nearest 
railway station, passed the Luguets’ 
house every morning at six o’clock. 
At that time of year, it was still 
dark, and the men, who rose at four, 
that they might go to the barn and 
comb the hemp, went to bed very 
early in the evening. Pierre and 
his father entered and supped, with- 
out anything being said before 
them, and Solange and her mother 
found themselves again alone with 
Jeannet as the village clock struck 
eight. 

It was then that Jeannet wrote 
the short note to Jacques Michou 
which we have already read; he 
ran and placed it in the box in the 
suburbs of the village, and quickly 
returned, as Solange had told him 
she would be half dead with fear 


during his absence, and that she 
would pass the time on her knees, 
saying her rosary. 

You see it was very evident the 
Lord and his angels watched over 
these good people. At this very 
hour, when it would have been so 
easy to have attacked Jean-Louis, 
he came and went through the 
wood, without incurring any risk, 
while the unfortunate Isidore use- 
lessly committed a great crime. 

Good Mme. Luguet and her 
daughter remained up until late in 
the night, busy making up Solange’s 
little bundle, in praying, and often 
embracing each other, mingling 
their tender and holy kisses and 
tears. Jeannet aided them to the 
best of his ability, admiring the 
courage of heart, which was worth 
more than that of the head and 
arms. ‘Then the two women retired 
for a little rest, and he, in his turn, 
ended by falling asleep in his chair, 

At five o’clock, Solange came 
herself to awaken him, and told 
him, in 2a low voice, that she had 
made her poor mother promise the 
night before not to get up, and so 
she had just kissed her softly for 
the last time without disturbing 
her sleep. At that instant could 
be seen the heroism of that holy 
soul in thus wishing to bear alone 
the weight of the sacrifice. Her 
face, without ceasing to be calm, 
was bathed in tears, and from time 
to time she kissed a little crucifix 
suspended from her neck, in order 
to sustain her brave heart. 

“Come,” said she at last, “it is 
time, Jeannet; let us say the Our 
Father together, and then we will 
leave.” 

“Courage, Solange,” said Jean- 
Louis, much moved; “the good 
God will bless you.” 

They repeated the prayer, and 
went out noiselessly, and just then 
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was heard the jingling of the bells 
on the horses of the country stage. 

Solange was well wrapped up in 
her black cloth cloak, with the hood 
drawn down over her face. Jean- 
Louis carried her little bundle, in 
which she had slipped two of 
Pierre’s shirts ; for the good Jeannet 
carried all his baggage on his back— 
to wit, a woollen vest, a blouse, and 
his plaid scarf. But, as we have al- 
ready seen, it was not his habit to 
think of himself. 

They arrived safely at Paris 
that very day, rather late in the 
evening, to be sure; and little did 
they dream of the great rumpus 
going on at that very time in our 
poor neighborhood. All along the 
route the strong family resemblance 
between Solange and Jeannet made 
every one think them brother and 
sister; and by good luck, owing to 
the severity of the weather, none 
of the travellers in the coach be- 
longed to the village or its environs, 
so that they reached the station 
without the risk of being recog- 
nized. 

The Sister-Superior of the Sisters 
of Charity had been notified several 
days before of the coming of So- 
lange by our curé, who was the 
good child’s confessor; but they 
had left home so suddenly, Jeannet 
was obliged to find a refuge for his 
companion the first night. Happi- 
ly, in Paris all is at your service— 
people and things—where there is 
money, and our children were rich 
with Solange’s savings; therefore, 
there was no difficulty in finding 
respectable lodgings, where they 
passed the night in two beautiful 
rooms, well furnished, the like of 
which they had never thought ex- 
isted, at least for their use. 

The next day their first action 
was to go and hear Mass, after 
which, having inquired the way to 
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the Convent of S. Vincent de Paul, 
which is situated in a very pious 
quarter of the city, they went there 
with hearts rather saddened; and 
one hour later Jeannet found him- 
self alone in the vast city. 

3ut no one is alone in this world 
when he carries in his heart faith 
in the Lord. All the children of 
God belong to one family, and feel 
in their souls a fraternal tender- 
ness for each other. Jeannet, on tak- 
ing Solange to the convent, found 
a mother in the good superioress, 
received them both. She 
made him relate his story to her in 
a few words, and, learning that he 
was alone in the world and desi- 
rous of some engagement, she gave 


who 


him the address of a good priest 
who passed his life in aiding young 
working-men who, owing to unfor- 
tunate lack of 
employment, ran the risk of becom- 
ing dissipated from the want of a 
helping hand. 

He was called Abbé Lucas; and 
as he is now dead, and enjoying, I 
trust, the celestial happiness well 
merited by his great devotion, I do 
not think it indelicate to tell his 
name. 

He received Jeannet with great 
kindness, and the good boy soon 
won his heart with his frankness 
and amiability. The abbé tried 
his hand, and seeing that he wrote 
well, and turned off a very good 
letter under dictation, advised him 
not to think of joining a regiment, 
as the conscription would be after 
him soon enough without his run- 
ning toseek it. Therefore, he took 
him in his own house, and employ- 
ed him with his correspondence, of 
which there was never any deficien- 
cy, owing to the great number of 
men who daily claimed his charita- 
ble assistance. 

The arrangement was perfectly 
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to Jeannet’s taste, who applied him- 
self to his new occupation with 
joy and confidence; and you can 
well imagine that Solange was very 
happy, and redoubled her prayers 
that her dear school-fellow might 
come as triumphantly out of his 
heart-troubles as he had _ been 
preserved from the dangers that 
threatened his life. 

She immediately wrote home, in- 
forming M. le Curé of all these 
little events, but left it to his great 
wisdom to decide whether he 
should tell more or less of every- 
thing to the Ragaud family, Michou, 
and M. le Marquis. ‘This should 
make us thoroughly understand the 
true virtue of this good child; for 
she had not been ignorant of the 
base insinuations made in relation 
to her and Jean-Louis, and what 
ugly conjectures would be based 
upon their departure, Pierre joining 
with the rest, at least at the first 
news. These things go straight to 
the heart of a good, honest girl, and 
Solange, being of a quick, nervous 
temperament, had suffered martyr- 
dom from all this gossip without 
speaking of it, except to God. It 
was to him, then, that she remitted 
the care of her full justification, as 
she knew many persons would not 
have believed anything she might 
have said. This beautiful tranquil- 
lity of soul is not an ordinary thing, 
and our curé judged rightly that it 
proceeded from great holiness, as 
in the end he did not fail to speak 
of it, with profit to his hearers, in 
his Sunday sermons. 

This excellent pastor, who had 
been careful to keep clear of the 
whole affair before the downfall of 
the Perdreaux, contenting himself 
with praying and awaiting the 
good pleasure of the Lord, reap- 
peared like an angel of consolation 
when nothing was left but tears to 


wipe away, hatreds to calm, sim- 
pletons to make hold their tongues, 
and truths to make known. It 
was wonderful to see how he for- 
got his great age and infirmities to 
fulfil his task, which was not the 
easiest in the world. 

With the chateau it was quickly 
done. In a conversation of two 
hours with M. le Marquis, who 
was a man of great good sense— 
except in what touched his political 
hopes—he made the scales fall from 
his eyes, and decided his departure ; 
and as, after all the villany of the 
Perdreaux, our master’s fortune had 
not suffered as much as might have 
been expected—as it was very great, 
and could have stood a much 
larger rent—our good pastor reserv- 
ed his pity and real work for a 
corner of the country where it was 
infinitely more needed. 

You can guess that I wish to 
speak of Muiceron. There truly 
sorrow, shame, and unhappiness 
were at their height. 

So many blows at once had 
crushed the Ragauds, who no 
longer dared go out, and remained 
at home, devoured with grief. The 
old farmer, struck on the tender 
side of his pet sin, which was vanity, 
thought really that heaven and 
earth had fallen upon his shoulders, 
and that he should only leave his 
home for the cemetery. Pierrette, 
long accustomed to receive implicit- 
ly her husband’s opinions, thought 
also nothing wiser could be done; 
and as for Jeannette, overwhelmed 
with grief to see herself abandoned 
by all her friends at the same time, 
although apparently the strongest, 
it looked as though she would go 
the first to the grave, so plainly did 
her pallor and hollow eyes show 
the ravages of internal grief. 

All the joy and life of rural labor 
had disappeared from around this 
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house, formerly so happy. The 
door was closed, the shutters also, 
save one or two in the back rooms, 
where these poor people kept them- 
selves hidden, afraid to speak, as 
they knew one subject of conversa- 
tion was alone possible, and just 
then no one would approach it. 
The passers-by, seeing the house 
shut up, and not supposing all the 
inhabitants were dead, ended by 
feeling uneasy as they passed the 
buildings, but not one ventured to 
inquire about them, not even Ra- 
gaud’s most intimate acquaintances. 
It is only truth to add that these, 
understanding well the sorrow that 
reigned within those silent walls, 
acted thus from respect, and not 
from indifference. 

Big Marion went twice a week 
to the market in Val-Saint, to buy 
provisions needed for immediate 
use, and returned at a gallep, to 
shut herself up with her master’s 
family. 

Since Muiceron had belonged to 
the Ragauds, it was certainly the 
first time any food had been cook- 
ed but the beef and poultry raised 
and killed on the place. Poor 
Pierrette, like all good housekeep- 
ers, had always prided herself 
upon supplying the table with the 
fruit of her labors; for with us, a 
farmer’s wife who buys even a 
pound of butter or loaf of bread 
passes, with good reason, for a 
spendthrift ; but, alas! self-love was 
no longer thought of, and La Ra- 
gaude cared little what was said of 
her management, after she knew 
tongues could wag about affairs of 
much greater importance. Poor 
woman! she must have been fear- 
fully depressed. Judge how the 
chickens ran wild, scratching up 
the gravel during the day, and 
perching on the trees, stiff with 
snow, during the night, at the risk 


of freezing. The pig, so fat it 
could no longer stand on its legs— 
as for a fortnight its true place 
would have been in the salt-tub— 
continued uselessly to eat his al- 
lowance. ‘The hens that recom- 
menced to lay deposited their eggs 
at random, without any one taking 
the trouble to go after them, not- 
withstanding the little coricoco of 
warning, which showed that they 
never failed to cluck at the right 
time most faithfully. But Marion 
could not see after everything ; and 
besides, as she had always been 
very stupid during the time that 
all were well and happy at Mui- 
ceron, she became more and more 
stupid and bewildered after affairs 
went so badly. 

Such was the miserable condi- 
tion in which our curé found his 
old friends on the first visit which 
he made them, about two weeks 
after Barbette’s funeral, with the 
sole object of raising them from 
the deep despondency into which 
they had fallen since the terrible 
shock. 

Pierrette received him in the big 
parlor, which was very dark, as the 
shutters were closed, and for a 
quarter of an hour he could get 
nothing out of her but sobs; then 
Ragaud came in, looking thin 
and miserable, as much from want 
of air and exercise as from shame; 
and finally Jeannette, who, with a 
remnant of her old pride, tried to 
keep from weeping, but was nearly 
suffocated in the effort. 

“My children,” said the dear, 
good man, “ God tries those whom 
he loves, and I certainly do not ap- 
prove of your shutting yourselves 
up in this manner, so as to avoid 
the society of your neighbors and 
friends, on account of a sentiment 
which doubtless you think good, 
but which I call honor ill placed— 
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that is to say, wicked pride, to 
speak frankly.” 

“Alas!” said Pierrette, “who 
wishes to speak to us now?” 

“Whom have you offended ?” re- 
plied the cyré. “ And why has the 
esteem in which you have long 
been held diminished ?” 

“Monsieur,” said Ragaud, “ my 
daughter was on the point of marry- 
ing a revolutionist and an assassin. 
That is enough to kill a family like 
ours.” 


“T acknowledge,” said the curé 


quietly, “vou could have made a 
better choice; but, in reality, since 
all has ended without your playing 
any other part in this unfortunate 
affair than that of victims, I do 
not see why you should hide your- 
selves from the eyes of the world 
as though you were criminals.” 

“As for me,” said Ragaud, “I 
can never reappear again in public, 
and support the looks and words 
of the people around, who certain- 
ly despise us.” 

“ Ragaud,” replied the curd,“ when 
a man’s shoe hurts him, he usually 
sits down by the roadside, and 
looks to see whether it is a thorn 
or a flint that causes the pain; then 
he takes it out, and all is over. 
But if, instead of that, he continues 
walking, his foot would swell, the 
wound would inflame, and the cure 
would no longer be easy. Do you 
understand me ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Ragaud. 

“Nor I either,” added Pierrette, 
still continuing to weep. 

“Well,” said M. le Curé, “it 
means that a wise man like you 
who fears anything of that kind 
should seek after the cause, to see if 
by chance it would not be as easy 
to drive such an idea out of his 
head as to take a thorn out of a 
shoe. And, between ourselves, it 
is precisely your case. Far from 


despising you, each and every one 
in the neighborhood only feels for 
you compassion, sympathy, and 
kindness, which they would willing- 
ly show in words and actions. I 
am constantly asked about you, 
and all desire you to return to the 
common life. They do not come 
to disturb you, through pure dis- 
cretion ; but for which, your house 
would be well filled. But as long 
as you live like wolves in their den, 
the pain increases in your heart, 
and soon it will be with you as 
with the man, wounded in the foot, 
who will continue to walk—you 
cannot be cured.” 

“M. le Curé is right,” said 
Jeanne; 
father.” 

“Without counting,” resumed 
the pastor, “that you are not act- 
ing as Christians when you show 
so much pride. A Sunday has 
passed, and you were not seen at 
Mass, and nevertheless it is an ob- 
ligation. Do you, then, intend to 
neglect your religious duties ?” 

“I would go to church if no one 
were there,” said Ragaud. 

“Is it you, my friend, whom I 
hear speak thus?” replied the cur¢ 
sadly. “So you prefer the esteem 
of men to the blessing of God? 
And you, Pierrette, whom I have 
always known as such a goad par- 
ishioner, have you the same miser- 
able ideas ?” 

The Ragauds lowered their 
heads without replying. They 
felt they were wrong, especially for 
the bad example given their daugh- 
ter. Little Jeanne, on her side, 
came to a resolute decision. 

“Father and mother,” said she, 
“M. le Curé makes me understand 
all my sins; for it is on my account 
you are thus borne down with grief. 
I, then, must be the first to trample 
pride under foot. Well, then, I 


““we must reappear, dear 
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will go to Val-Saint on Sunday, 
and assist at Mass and Vespers in 
our usual place.” 

“You shall not go alone, my 
poor child,” said Pierrette. 

“That is right,” said the curé ; 
“T expected as much. As for you, 
my dear Ragaud, as I know you to 
be truly honorable, you will not, I 
suppose, allow these two women to 
bravely fulfil their duty, and leave 
you behind ?” 

“T will see; I can’t promise any 
thing,” answered Ragaud. 

“T count upon you,” said the 


curé, pretending to take these 
words as an engagement, “and I 


beg that you will come after Mass 
and dine with me; Germaine will 
have a nice dish of larks, which 
will not be much expense, as in this 
snowy weather they only cost five 
cents a dozen.” 

“Monsieur,” said Ragaud, who 
felt greatly relieved by this plea- 
sant conversation, which he very 
much needed, “commence by tak- 
ing supper with me this evening; 
it will be a charitable deed to stay 
with people who are so unhappy.” 

“Willingly,” replied the curé ; 
“but with these closed shutters 
and cold rooms, that make me 
think of a tomb, I will not have 
any appetite. You must change 
all that, and let in some light. 
Come, madame, show us if you 
still can turn a spoon in the sauce- 
pan.” 

Pierrztte could not repress a 
pleased smile at this apostrophe, 
and all her old occupations and fa- 
vorite habits came back to her at 
the remembrancer, which tickled 
her heart. Just as in nursery-tales 
a wicked fairy enchants a house for 
a time, and suddenly a good one 
comes, and with a wave of her wand 
changes affairs ; at Muiceron, which 
appeared desolate and dead, the 
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words of the curé restored the old 
life and animation which were so 
pleasant to behold in the former 
prosperous days. Ragaud made a 
great fire to drive out the close, 
damp smell; Pierrette threw open 
the shutters with a quick hand, and, 
seeing her garden ruined by the 
poultry, she blushed from shame, 
and grumbled aloud at her neglect. 
That was a true sign that her cour- 
had returned. During this 
time, Jeannette and Marion got 
out the linen for the table, wiped 
the dishes, gray with dust, and pre- 
pared the /ricassée, which consist- 
ed, for this meal, of aragout of wild 
rabbits that M. le Curé looked at 
with a mischievous twinkle in his 
he knew well this game 
could only be the result of poach- 
ing. 

“There,” said he, trying to the 
best of his ability to cheer up his 
poor friends, “is a dish which does 
you Mme. Ragaud, and 
that will be perfectly delicious if 
you will put a glass of white wine 
in the sauce. But if you will let 
me give you a word of advice, don’t 
feed those little animals with cab- 
bage.”’ 

“Why not?’’ said Pierrette, as- 
tonished, thinking that M. le Curé 
mistook the game for a tame rab- 
bit. 

“Oh! yes,” said he, “that ani- 
mal smells of cabbage, unless I 
have lost the sense of smelling; 
and it spoils the taste very much.” 

“ But, monsieur,” answered Pier- 
rette, half offended, “this is a wild 
rabbit, caught in the wood of La 
Sange.” 

“ Not possible !” cried M. le Curé, 
feigning great astonishment. “ And 
since when has the farm of Mui- 
ceron, which I have always seen 
the best supplied in the country 
with poultry, sheep, pigeons, and 
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all other productions, been reduced 
to buy game stolen from its master 
for food ?” 

“ Marion bought it,” said Pier- 
rette; “the poor girl goes after pro- 
visions, and don’t look far; she 
brings back what she finds, without 
thinking of evil.” 

“So Marion is mistress of the 
house now?” said the curé. “My 
dear friends,” he added, “ this is a 
little incident which carries a great 
moral with it. I wish no further 
evidence to prove to you how 
much your grief, just at the bot- 
tom, is hurtful and wrong in real- 
ity. When I came in, Pierrette, I 
was pained at the disordered appear- 
ance of everything around. Ina 
little while Muiceron will resem- 
ble the estate of an idle, lazy man 
who lets the ground lie fallow. 
What an example for the neighbor- 
hood, who looked upon you as 
models! Come, come, you must 
change all this, my good children. 
Commence your work; there is 
enough to do. I bet, Ragaud, your 
horses have not been curried for 
two weeks ?” 

“Alas! monsieur, you are half 
right—not curried as they should 
be,” answered Ragaud in a peni- 
tent tone. 

“T must have lost more than six 
dozen eggs,” said Pierrette, looking 
down. 

“I know nothing about the eggs,” 
resumed M. le Curé; “but as for 
your chickens, who have not had a 
grain of food but the gravel they 
have scratched, they are so lean I 
wouldn’t eat one of them if you 
gave it to me.” 

These reproaches piqued the self- 
respect of our good people more 
than any number of long and learned 
speeches uttered in a severe tone. 
Pierrette was deeply contrite for 
her faults. On setting the table, 
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she could not keep from the eyes 
of M. le Curé, who spied everything 
designedly, the six-pound loaf of 
white bread which Marion had 
that very morning brought home 
from the baker’s. This loaf, that 
was long and split in the middle, 
was not the least in the world like 
the bread made in the house, and 
proved that Pierrette had not 
kneaded the dough for a long time. 
Our curé would not let the bread 
pass unnoticed any more than the 
rabbit-stew, said it was dry and 
tasteless—which was true—and 
seized this opportunity also to 
make his friends promise to resume 
their ordinary train of life. 

The supper was not very gay, it 
must be acknowledged, but passed 
off quietly, and thus this visit of the 
curé, which was followed by many 
others, began to bring back peace 
in those hearts so crushed with sor- 
row. 

The following Sunday, Jeannette, 
according to her promise, went to 
Val-Saint, accompanied by her pa- 
rents. She appeared neither too 
proud nor too subdued, but just 
between the two—that is to say, 
she moved along with a look of 
perfect modesty, which won every 
one’s respect, and made all the hats 
come off as she approached the 
church. Unfortunately, it is too 
true that human nature is apt to 
rejoice over the misfortunes of 
others. It is as though each one 
said, at the sight of a thwack receiv- 
ed by his neighbor, “So much the 
more on his back, so much the less 
on mine.” And I do not conceal 
from you that the people of Val- 
Saint were not exempt from this 
culpable weakness. On this very 
occasion even they were disposed to 
be severe ; for, in fact, the Ragauds’ 
misfortunes were a little their own 
fault ; and each one observed that if 
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the parents had not been too proud 
and ambitious of making their 
daughter a young lady, she would 
not have been exposed to choose 
for husband a scoundrel whom 
they thought a gentleman. How- 
ever, sincere pity replaced every 
other sentiment when they saw 
this afflicted family reappear in 
broad daylight in such an humble 
attitude; and poor Ragaud, who 
had made a violent effort to come, 
gradually recovered his ease at the 
sight of the kind faces that sur- 
rounded him. During the Mass, 
his old heart recovered its balance 
while praying to God. He felt 
that affliction is a good means of 
becoming better, because it draws 
the soul to its Creator, whom we 
are too often tempted to forget in 
the days of uninterrupted happi- 
ness; and when the divine office 
was ended, he could without diffi- 
culty stop in the village square, and 
shake hands with several of his 
friends. 

Then they went to the pastoral 
residence, where the curé received 
them joyfully, and they ate with 
relish the dish of larks, which was 
done toaturn. At the dessert, the 
Ragauds looked like people restor- 
ed to life, so much balm had that 
genial morning infused into their 
blood. Jeannette alone did not 
share the general happiness, and 
her bitter sadness, which could not 
be disguised, in spite of the care she 
took to smile and speak at the right 
time, was visible to all. It must be 
said to her praise that her vanity, 
which had been so crushed, was 
the least wound of her heart; she 
felt there another so. much deeper, 
so much more painful, nothin 
thought, could ever cure it. 

Where was Jean-Louis? What 
had become of that brother she 
had driven out so roughly and un- 
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justly? Her great seclusion since 
the terrible event had prevented 
her hearing a single word about 
him, and she dared not question 
any one. 

As for the Ragauds, father and 
mother, they never mentioned him 
either, but for another reason. Ig- 
norant that Jeannette had turned 
the poor boy out of the house, they 
were still firmly convinced of his 
jealousy ; and as they believed him 
to be employed on some farm in the 


neighborhood, they were very much 


incensed at his prolonged absence, 
which, in view of the present cir- 
cumstances, appeared the act of an 
ungrateful and hard heart. 

M. le Curé, who knew all, and 
had Solange’s letter in his pocket, 
designedly prolonged the grief of 
Jeannette and the mistake of the 
Ragauds, in order that the lesson 
might be duly profitable to all. 

“You see,” said he, “everything 
has happened as I foresaw. Fear- 
ing to displease you, I did not in- 
vite any one to our little entertain- 
ment; but understand well, my chil- 
dren, if I had had fifty vacant 
places at my table, I would have 
had great difficulty in choosing my 
guests; somany would have desired 
the pleasure of dining with you, I 
would have been afraid of exciting 
jealousy.” 

“M. le Curé,” said Ragaud, “I 
thank you, and hope that your 
kindness was not mistaken. I 
speak the truth when I say that, 
but for you, I would have died 
rather than ever again have shown 
my face in public.” 

“Well, now that it is all over, let 
us talk of our friends,” replied the 
curé. “Are you not curious to 
hear some news ?” 

No one replied; the tender chord 
was again touched. 

“IT do not conceal the fact,” said 
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Ragaud, “that more than one of 
those so-called friends have pained 
us by their neglect.” 

“Let us be just,” said the curé ; 
“do you forget that your house 
was so tightly closed no one dared 
knock at the door? I even hesi- 
tated to visit you, and yet you can- 
net doubt my affection for you. 
Why, then, should others have been 
bolder?” 

“Oh!” said Ragaud, “any one 
that wished could easily have found 
his way in. You had no difficulty, 
dear monsieur.” 

“That I grant, but I was in the 
country. Do you knew how many 
of your best friends are here yet? 
In the first place, the whole of the 
chateau are in Paris.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Jeanne. 
“My godmother did not bid me 
good-by.” 

“She was very sick, my daugh- 
ter; you must not ill-judge her.” 

“ And Michou ?” asked Ragaud. 

““Michou was at Mass, directly 
behind you,” said the curé ; “and 
if he did not show himself, it was 
from delicacy ; but he is not far off, 
and will come at the first signal.” 

“And Solange ?” asked Jeanne, 
in such a low tone she scarcely 
could be heard. That was the 
name the curé was waiting for. He 
looked at Jeanne ina serious manner. 

“ Solange,” said he, “ left also on 
that unfortunate day, and knew 
nothing of it. She, Jeanne Ragaud, 
was your most faithful friend, and 
is so still. You have calumniated 
her, my daughter. I know it; but 
I hope you have sincerely repented ; 
above all, when you hear that she 
isnow at the novitiate of the Sis- 
ters of Charity.” 

“Ah! is it possible ?” cried she, 
clasping her hands. “ Dear So- 
lange! how unjust I have been to 
her !” 

VOL. XIX.—4 


“Have you not been unjust to 
others also, my child?” asked the 
curé with gentleness. “Confess it, 
Jeannette ; you should do so from a 
sense of justice.” 

Jeannette hid her face in her 
hands, and burst into tears. The 
question had pierced her soul. 

“M. le Curé,” said Pierrette, 
“I know of whom you wish to 
speak; but he, I believe, has not 
left the country, and his conduct, 
therefore, is scarcely excusable.” 

“ Ask your daughter,” replied the 
curé ; “she, undoubtedly, can answer 
that question.” 

And as Jeannette could not 
speak on account of her tears, he 
continued : 

“What could he do, poor boy! 
but disappear when the only roof 
that could shelter him refused to 
receive him. He is no longer here, 
Mme. Ragaud, that child who loved 
you so dearly, and who had proved 
it so well. An inconsiderate word 
has driven him from your arms, 
and, having no other resource in 
this world, he is going to become a 
soldier, doubtless in the hope of 
dying honorably in fighting for his 
country.” 

“Never did I drive off Jean- 
Louis, monsieur,” said good Pier- 
rette; “no, never, I can truly 
swear. 

“Nor I,” said Ragaud; “and at 
this very moment I am ready to 
redeem him from the conscrip- 
tion.” 

“ However, he is gone,” replied 
the curé; “and he, like Solange, 
did not know you were in trou- 
ble.” 

“Oh!” cried Jeanne, falling on 
her knees, “I did it all. Hea- 
ven has justly punished me. Tell 
me where he is, M. le Curé; he will 
not refuse to pardon me, I am so 
unhappy.” 
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“What did you do?” asked Pier- 
rette. “Alas! all this worry has 
turned the poor child’s head. Of 
what do you wish to accuse your- 
self, my daughter?” 

Old Ragaud, who was not easily 
moved, approached the little thing 
and placed his hand on her head. 
He was very much affected to see 
her thus, kneeling and weeping, in 
the posture of a guilty person. He 
looked at M. le Curé, who looked 
at Jeannette, and Pierrette looked 
at all three. 

Then that young girl did some- 
thing very touching and unusual. 
She wiped her eyes, and, without 
rising, commenced in a sweet, low 
voice the true confession of all her 
past conduct, not sparing herself, 
as was right and just, and yet 
neither showing excitement nor 
too great bitterness against herself, 
which was the mark of sincere re- 
pentance. As she spoke, her face 


regained its color, and her eyes 
shone with holy joy; for the Lord, 
who saw her laudable intention, re- 
warded her with great interior re- 
lief for doing what for many others 
would have been the greatest mor- 


tification. When she had finished, 
she remained with her hands clasp- 
ed, and her head bent low, before 
her parents and M. le Curé; but no 
person broke the silence. Of the 
three witnesses of this affecting 
scene, two wept behind their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the third, wishing 
to preserve his gravity as pastor, 
was too much moved to articulate 
a word. 

“Father,” continued Jeannette 
in the same humble and firm tone, 
“ judge me, now that you know how 
guilty I am. It is to-you I speak, 
in presence of my mother and M. 
le Curé, and I am ready to submit 
to whatever punishment you may 
inflict upon me. I have devrived 


, 


you of a son who made you happy, 
that you might keep a daughter 
who has only drawn misery and 
sorrow on your house. But that 
daughter is still capable of loving 
you; let her remain with you, that 
she may make reparation for her 
sins. I know I do not deserve it,’ 
added she after a moment’s silence. 

“My daughter,” said M. le Curé, 
“you have done well. Rise; the 
good God pardons you, and your 
parents also, very certainly.” 

“OQ my poor darling! most 
surely,” said Pierrette, pressing her 
child to her breast. 

“And you, Ragaud, will you not 
embrace your daughter ?” asked M. 
le Curé. 

The good farmer, you may well 
think, had no desire to be severe. 
He kissed Jeannette with great 
tenderness, and made her sit down 
by him. But his heart was much 
troubled; now that he understood 
his injustice towards Jean-Louis, 
and his rash judgment, and re- 
membering how easy it would have 
been for him to have prevented his 
departure by speaking a friendly 
word at the right time, he reproach- 
ed himself as bitterly as Jeannette 
had done; and if his paternal dig- 
nity had not prevented him from 
humiliating himself before his child, 
he would have been tempted to 
confess in his turn. 

“M. le Curé,” said he, “if God 
one day will let us know where 
Jean-Louis is, do you 
would consent to return?” 

“Hem!” said the curé, “he is 
proud; that remains to be seen. . .” 

“Oh! I would beg him so hard,” 
replied Jeanne. 

“Tn the first place, my child, we 
must put our hands on him; and 
there is the difficulty. Jeannet is 
not a boy to change his resolution 
like a weathercock that turns to 
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every wind. And if he has enlist- 
ed, you will have to run after his 
regiment.” 

“ Poor child!” said Ragaud, “ he 
don’t know that he has a little for- 
tune stowed away in a safe place, 
and that it increases every year. 
If it should cost three thousand 
francs, I will redeem him, no matter 
where, no matter when.” 

“Father,” said Jeanne, “ before 
leaving M. le Curé, let me.ask you 
one favor in his presence.” 

“Speak, my child, I promise it 
to you in advance,” answered the 
good man. 

“ That you will never speak to me 
of marriage,” replied the little thing 
in a firm voice, “and that you will 
let me assist my mother in all her 
labors in the fields.” 

“And when mademoiselle comes 
back ?” asked the curé, with a spice 
of mischief. 

“Oh! LTunderstand too well that 
my place is no longer at the cha- 
teau; all our troubles have come 
from my having lived there too 
long,” said she. 

“Jeanne Ragaud,” said M. le 
Curé, “always think so, and con- 
form your conduct to your words; 
and if you will persevere in your 
resolution, in the name of the 
Lord I promise you that these 
trials will pass, and that you will 
yet have many happy days.” 

M. le Curé pronounced’ these 
words in such a serious tone they 
all three felt wonderfully com- 
forted. Wecan truly say that this 
Sunday was one of the happiest 
days in the life of the Ragauds. 
They went back to Muiceron with 
courage and peace in their souls, 
and on the next day each one set 
to work to repair the damage that 
two weeks’of discouragement and 
gloom had introduced into that 
poor forlorn house. 


The days passed rapidly be- 
tween work and household duties 
faithfully accomplished. Gradual- 
ly the remembrance of the recent 
misfortunes lost its bitterness, and 
they were even able to speak of 
them sometimes to Jacques Mi- 
chou, who came frequently to visit 
his friends. As the police sought 
in vain for Isidore, people ended 
by letting him drop; and, as always 
happens, each one having resumed 
his usual course of affairs, they came 
to the conclusion that perhaps he 
was not so guilty as had seemed at 
first sight; so that, but for their 
ignorance as to the fate of Jean- 
Louis, one month after the catas- 
trophe the Ragauds appeared as 
happy and tranquil as before. 

M. le Curé was not so ignorant, 
being kept fully informed by Jean- 
Louis, who wrote to him regu- 
larly, but left to his wisdom to 
confide what he chose to the family 
at Muiceron. He preferred to 
keep a strict silence, for the very 
good reason that he wished to 
prove, by a long trial, the sincerity 
of Jeannette’s conversion. Thank 
God! on that side there was no- 
thing to apprehend. Solange, with 
her great charity of soul, had not 
been mistaken in thinking Jean- 
nette’s head weaker than her heart. 

Misfortune had so purified and 
strengthened the little creature, 
Jean-Louis would have loved her 
more than ever, could he have seen 
her thus changed; for although 
nothing is perfect in this world, I 
can truly say, without exaggeration, 
she was now as near perfection as 
could be expected of anything 
human. 

Pierrette, who at first wished to 
spare her little hands, so unaccus- 
tomed to work, did not wish her to 
undertake any of the heavier labor; 
but Jeannette was so quick and 
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ready, the hardest and most diffi- 
cult tasks were always accom- 
plished by the time her mother 
came to give directions. She was 
the first at the stables in the morn- 
ing, which she never left until all 
was in order, the fresh milk placed 
aside, and the cream taken off that 
of the evening before; on churning 
days she prepared the wheels of 
the machine, which would after- 
wards be turned by Marion. It 
was she also who measured the 
ashes for the lye used in the big 
wash the fifteenth of every month; 
and every week gave out the flour, 
half wheat, half rye, for the family 
bread. So great was her zeal she 
even wished to knead the dough, 
and put the loaves in the oven, 
which is terribly hard work; but 
this time Pierrette showed her au- 
thority, and declared she would 
sooner give up baking at home 
than see her daughter wear herself 
out at the kneading-trough like a 
baker’s son-in-law. 

From time to time, M. le Curé 
visited Muiceron at unusual hours, 
so that his appearance would be 
entirely unexpected, and always 
found Jeannette busy with her 
household labors, or, if it was late 
in the day, seated by the window, 
mending the clothes and linen of 
the family. 

Her dress was always very sim- 
ple, even on Sunday, and you may 


well think that mademoiselle’s. 


beautiful dresses were left hanging 
in the closet without being even 
looked at occasionally. For an- 
other girl it would have been ad- 
visable economy to make some use 
of them by altering the style, so as 
to fit them for the farm; but Jean- 
nette was too rich for any one to 
accuse her of extravagance for not 
using them, and it was every way 
better she should not reappear in 


costumes that would recall a time 
which, although passed, still left a 
painful memory. 

She generally wore a serge skirt, 
striped in black and white, with a 
woollen basque which correspond- 
ed; and her Indian neckerchief from 
Rouen, covered with little bou- 
quets of bright flowers, crossed in 
front, under her apron, was in no 
way more pretentious or coquet- 
tish than that of her mother Pier- 
rette. 

She even wore the cap of our 
country-girls, which consists of a 
head-piece of linen, with long ends 
of lawn, which they cross above the 
head on the days they wish to ap- 
pear very fine. Coquettes know 
how to make themselves very ele- 
gant by adding embroidery and 
lace; but Jeanne Ragaud, who 
could have bought out a mercer’s 
shop, thought no longer of beauti- 
fying herself, much less her cap. 
Thus dressed, she looked more like 
a quiet little outdoor sister of 
some convent than the sole heiress 
of a large estate. She was told so 
sometimes, which highly delighted 
her, as she wished to appear in 
everything totally different from 
what she had been. 

It needed a little courage to act 
thus before the eyes of the whole 
commune. Jeannette knew that 
after being called for ten years the 
vainest, silliest little peacock in the 
country, she was now looked upon 
as an exaggerated devotee; and, 
what was worse, some said she had 
thrown herself into the arms of the 
good God because her marriage 
had been broken off. 

“Wait and see,” said the busy 
tongues; “only let her dear Per- 
dreau come back, and all the fine 
dresses will be taken from the 
hooks, as before his departure.” 
For they were persuaded she 
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adored him, and that she still pre- 
served, in the bottom of her heart, 
a tender remembrance, mingled 
with regret, which only waited an 
opportunity to show itself. Now, 
one’s nature is not changed, no 
matter how great is the desire to 
correct it, and you know that Jean- 
nette was passionate and excitable. 
She therefore had much to suffer, 
and did suffer in silence, thinking 
that all these mortifications would 
aid her to expiate her sins, and to 
merit from the good God the favor 
of Jean-Louis’ return, which now 
was the sole object of all her 
thoughts, desires, and prayers. 

To see again the friend of her 
childhood; to soothe together the 
declining years of her old parents ; 
to converse with him as in old 
times; to resume the gentle friend- 
ship, which now was so ardently 
desired by her poor little heart ; to 
ask his pardon ; and to make him so 
happy that he would forget the past 
—this was what this repentant, lov- 
ing child thought of by day, and 
dreamt of all night, waking or sleep- 
ing. As her conversion had not 
deprived her of penetration, she 


quickly guessed that the good curé 


knew every movement of Jean- 
Louis from A to Z; and it was 
amusing to see the way in which 
she would turn and turn again her 


questions, in the most innocent 
manner, so as to obtain some en- 
lightenment on the subject. But 
our curé read this young soul like 
an open book, and, although he ad- 
mired all that the Lord was work- 
ing in it for her good, pursued the 
trial, and, under the manner of an 
old grandfather, kind-hearted and 
tender, did not allow her to gain 
from him one foot of ground. 
However, occasionally he pretend- 
ed to be surprised, taken by storm. 
It was when he would see the little 
thing sadder than usual, and ready 
to be discouraged. Then he would 
loose the string two or three inches 
—that is to say, he would say a word 
here and there, to make it appear 
he would speak openly at his next 
visit; and when that day came, he 
played the part of a person very 
much astonished that anything was 
expected from him. 

However, like everything else, this 
had to come to an end. Half 
through pity, half through wisdom, 
the dear curé thought—as he said 
himself—that if the bow was too 
much bent, it would break; so one 
morning, having finished his Mass 
and eaten his frugal breakfast, he 
went to Muiceron, with the inten- 
tion of conversing seriously with 
the Ragauds, and telling them all 
that he knew of good Jean-Louis. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


THE term Home Rule as applied 
to British politics, in its local sig- 
nification, has been a very unfa- 
miliar one to American readers un- 
til quite recently, and even yet it 
is not generally recognized as the 
watch-word of a powerful and grow- 
ing political party in and outside of 
the English Parliament, which has its 
headquarters in Ireland, and numer- 
ous ramifications extending through- 
out the principal cities and towns 
of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
In its leading features and designs 
this new organization may be said 
to be in fact the revival by another 
generation of the one formerly 
founded and led by O’Connell, and, 
like its prototype, is established for 
the purpose of effecting by consti- 
tutional means the abrogation of 
the treaty of union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which was so 
delusively concocted and ratified, 
in the name of those countries, at 
the close of the last century; and 
the consequent reconstruction of 
the Irish Parliament on a footing 
of equality with that of England. 

It is by no means what might be 
called a revolutionary movement, 
for it seeks neither to pull down 
nor destroy, by force or conspiracy, 
those bulwarks which society has 
raised for its own protection against 
lawless and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues; its object is simply to re- 
store, as far as desirable and practi- 
cable, the old order of things, and to 
redress, even at this late day, an act 
of flagrant wrong and _ injustice 
done three-quarters of a century 
ago to a long misgoverned people, 
by restoring to them the right and 


power to regulate their own domes- 
tic affairs, subject, of course, to the 
authority of the common sovereign 
of the United Kingdoms. 

The history of the treaty and 
acts of legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the motives which conduced to the 
formation of the conspiracy against 
the independence of an entire na- 
tion; of the plots formed in the 
fertile brain of Mr. Pitt against the 
civil and religious liberties of the 
sister kingdom, and but too success- 
fully carried out by Castlereagh, 
Cooke, and other officials in Dublin, 
has never been sufficiently studied, 
even in this country, where every 
measure affecting the freedom of 
mankind, in what part of Christen- 
dom soever, possesses peculiar in- 
terest. This defective knowledge 
of a subject comparatively modern 
may be attributed partly to the fact 
that we Americans have been too 
much in the habit of looking at 
foreign politics through English 
spectacles, and in part because 
there seems to be a principle in 
human nature which inclines us to 
ignore, if not despise, the sufferings 
of the needy and _ unfortunate. 
Vanquished nations are regarded 
generally as are poor relations 
whom no one cares to know or ac- 
knowledge. 

And yet the circumstances which 
eventually led to the destruction of 
the Irish -Parliament were ahnost 
contemporary with, and to a certain 
degree grew out of, our own Revolu- 
tion. ‘The causes that effected the 
severance of the North American 
colonies from the mother country, 
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and facilitated the consummation of 
our aspirations for independence, 
operated, paradoxical as it may 
seem, to bind Ireland firmer in the 
chains of alien thraldom, as well as 
to extinguish the last spark of her 
freedom. 

It is generally conceded that the 
Irish Parliament, from its inception 
in the XIVth century till 1782, was 
not only not the legitimate legisla- 
tive representative of even a moiety 
of the people of that country, but 
was actually a very efficient instru- 
ment in the hands of their enemies. 
At first it was merely an irregular 
gathering of the nobles and chief 
men of the “ Pale ”’—a term applied 
for hundreds of years after the in- 
vasion to four or five counties on 
the eastern and southeastern sea- 
board, over which the Anglo-Nor- 
mans held sway. Whenever a raid 
on the native chieftains was project- 
ed, or a scheme of spoliation to be 
adopted, it had long been the 
custom of the lord deputy, or other 
representative of English authority, 
to summon the heads of Anglo- 
Irish houses and a few of the prin- 
cipal burghers of the larger towns 
and cities within his jurisdiction, 
to meet him at Dublin, Drogheda, 
or Kilkenny, and, having given 
the motley gathering the sonorous 
title of parliament, to demand the 
enactment of new statutes against 
the “Irish enemy,” or to extort 
fresh levies of men and money for 
his incursions into the interior. 

Gradually, however, those erratic 
assemblies began to assume form 
and regularity, and even to display 
a certain independence of action 
distasteful to the governing power. 
As English conquest in Ireland 
gradually widened its sphere, par- 
ticularly in Leinster and Munster, 
the number of members who attend- 
ed those sessions increased; and 


as the descendants of the invaders, 
having lost the attachment of their 
forefathers to England, naturally 
evinced a desire to legislate for 
themselves, it was thought desir- 
able in London to nip in the bud 
a flower which might insensibly 
expand into national independence. 
Accordingly, in the reign of the 
seventh Henry, the Irish Parlia- 
ment being still weak and yielding, 
a bill was passed by it acknowledg- 
ing the dependence of that body 
on the king of England and his 
council. This act, called after its 
originator, Poynings, most effectual- 
ly repressed the aspirations of the 
only representative body in the 
kingdom, and produced the desired 
results. But as if this were not 
enough, we find subsequently, in 
the reign of William and Mary es- 
pecially, instances of the English 
Parliament legislating directly for 
Ireland ; and in the sixth of George 
I. there was passed a declaratory act 
which, if any vestiges of free‘om or 
manhood yet remained in the Irish 
Parliament, most effectually de- 
stroyed them. ‘These efforts, thus 
made from time to time to destroy 
the liberty and efficiency of the 
Parliament, naturally disgusted a 
great many of its members who had 
the least spark of self-respect or 
personal honor left, and drove them 
from the nation’s councils; those 
who remained being almost without 
exception government officials or 
newly-arrived and needy adven- 
turers, ignorant of the character, 
wants, and wishes of the people, 
who hoped, by the display of ex- 
traordinary zeal and sycophancy, to 
push their fortunes and find favor 
in the eyes of the Castle authorities. 
It is not surprising, then, that a 
body composed of such elements 
should have unhesitatingly voted 
away the royalty of the ancient 
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kingdom to Henry VIIL, whose 
predecessors never claimed a high- 
er title than that of lord; that at 
the bidding of the same monster, it 
officially and almost unanimously 
declared for the Reformation, and 
with equal alacrity, in the reign of 
his daughter Mary, explicitly repu- 
diated everything it had done a 
few years previously. 

Yet it still bore the semblance of 
a national legislature; and, gradual- 
ly yielding to the influence of a 
growing public opinion, some good 
men, Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants, were again to be found 
among its members in the subse- 
quent reigns, until that of William 
III., when, by an unconstitutional 
law of the English Parliament, the 
former were for ever excluded, and 
never during its existence was one 
of that proscribed faith allowed to 
sit on its benches. From this reign 
also may be dated the many cruel 
penal enactments, over one hun- 
dred in number, which disgraced 
its statute-books; though, to do its 
members justice, they never went so 
far in ferocity and ingenuity as did 
their brethren of London at the 
same period and even long pre- 
viously. 

But though four-fifths of the peo- 
ple were disfranchised and their co- 
religionists denied a seat in the Par- 
liament, that body was again gradu- 
ally approaching the assertion of 
its right of self-legislation. A new 
generation had sprung up during 
the later half of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury who knew not William of 
Orange nor the bitter anti-Irish 
prejudices that characterized his 
followers. The bold, incisive, and 
satirical writings of - Swift, the 
learned disquisitions of Molyneux, 
and the homely but vigorous ap- 
peals of Lucas, had not been with- 
out their effect on the young stu- 
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dents of Trinity and other colleges, 
fresh from the study of the lessons 
of human liberty so frequently 
found in classic lore; and the con- 
sequence was that when they enter- 
ed the Parliament as members, con- 
fident in their position as gentle- 
men of fortune, and self-reliant, not 
only from their aristocratic connec- 
tions, but from their innate sense 
of mental superiority, language be- 
gan to be heard and applauded 
which, for elegance, grace, and man- 
liness, had never been equalled in 
that hall before. The outbreak of 
our Revolution, the broad principles 
of justice and humanity laid down 
in the speeches and writings of our 
ancestors, and the trumpet-toned 
Declaration of Independence oc- 
curring at the same time, gave an 
impetus and a clarity of ideas on 
questions of government which, up 
to that time, had assumed neither 
form nor consistency. 

The first symptoms of active agi- 
tation for their political 
be said to have sprung 


rights may 
up at this 
period among the Irish of all con- 


ditions and creeds, but more espe- 
cially in Ulster and the cities of 
Dublin, Cork, and Limerick—the 
homes of manufactures and the cen- 


tres of produce, exports, etc. Their 
grievances were of two classes: re- 
striction on foreign trade, and par- 
liamentary dependence and corrup- 
tion. Under the first head, it was 
charged, and with great truth, that 
Irish merchants were prohibited by 
English laws from trading with 
France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
many of the West India Islands, 
and the whole of Asia, for the pur- 
pose of benefiting their rivals in 
England ; thus utterly crippling the 
manufacturing interests of the 
country, and completely stopping 
the exportation to these markets of 
farm products, of which she had 
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even then a superabundant supply. 
This limitation of commerce had 
long been not only the principal 
cause of the impoverishment of the 
nation, but a fruitful source of cla- 
mor and popular discontent, which 
had invariably been unheeded by 
the dominant power as long as it 
was able to repress them by the 
strong arm. At length, however, a 
change was about to take place. 
Soon after our War of Independence 
broke out and the French alliance 
was cemented, England was obliged 
to withdraw from Ireland nearly 
the whole of her military and naval 
forces, thus leaving the latter un- 
defended by either regulars or mili- 
tia, and at any moment open to at- 
tack from the allies. Indeed, Paul 
Jones several times appeared on 
the coast, and in 1779-80 the Fran- 
co-Spanish fleets were absolute 
masters of the Channel. The peo- 
ple, kept in a constant state of 
alarm, at last determined to arm 
for mutual protection; and thus was 
originated that short-lived but re- 
markable body of citizen soldiery 
known as the Irish Volunteers, 

The movement began in Belfast 
in August, 1778, and before two years 
elapsed it had spread over the 
whole country, and counted on its 
muster-rolls nearly one hundred 
thousand men, fully armed and 
equipped at their own expense. 
Noblemen, judges, magistrates, and 
prominent members of Parliament 
were proud to serve in the Volun- 
teers as company or field officers; 
and Lord Charlemont, one of the 
most accomplished and liberal 
members of his order, accepted the 
office of commander-in-chief. 

The external security of the is- 
land having thus been amply pro- 
vided for, attention was naturally 
turned to internal evils. Various 
meetings of Volunteers were held 
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in the several counties, and strong 
resolutions passed in favor of the 
freedom of foreign trade. The 
Castle authorities were not in a 
position to resist a demand so 
made; the Irish Parliament, led by 
such men as Grattan, Flood, and 
other nationalists, voted in favor of 
the immediate emancipation of com- 
merce; and the British premier, 
Lord North, in December, 1779, sub- 
mitted three propositions to the 
English Parliament to permit the 
export of glass and woollens from 
Ireland, and permission for her to 
trade with the American colonies, 
Africa, and the West Indies. Dur- 
ing the following February, a bill 
embodying these provisions was 
introduced by the ministry, and 
passed with little opposition. 

This point gained, the Volunteers 
set to work to free the Irish Pailia- 
ment itself from all dependence 
on thesLondon Privy Council and 
the Parliament of the sister king- 
dom. In April, 1780, Grattan moved 
his Declaration of Rights, which 
avowed, among other truths, “ that 
his most excellent majesty, by and 
with the consent of the lords and 
commons of Ireland, are the only 
power competent to enact the laws 
to bind Ireland.” This resolution 
was, however, opposed on technical 
grounds, and withdrawn. During 
the following year, Mr. Yelverton 
asked leave to bring in a bill virtu- 
ally repealing Poynings’ law, which 
was granted by a vote of 167 against 
37, though later in the session 
Flood’s motion of a similar purport 
was defeated by a majority of 72. 
The people, who had anxiously 
watched the action of their repre- 
sentatives, were now in a ferment 
of excitement, and numerous meet- 
ings of,civilians and Volunteers were 
held throughout the provinces, the 
most noteworthy of which was the 
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convention of the Ulster Volunteers 
at Dungannon, February 15, 1782. 
This powerful assembly passed a 
series of manly resolutions in favor 
of the right of the subject to bear 
arms, to express his opinions freely 
on political affairs, and to worship 
God according to the dictates of his 
conscience; but the one most to 
the point read as follows: “ Re- 
solved, unanimously, That a claim 
of any body of men other than the 
king, lords, and commons of Ireland 
to make laws to bind this kingdom 
is unconstitutional, illegal, and a 
grievance.” This was followed up 
by like meetings in the other sec- 
tions of the country, at which simi- 
lar resolutions were adopted. A 
few days after there was a change 
of ministry in England, and of 
course a change of policy. Mes- 
sages were sent in the name of the 
king to both Parliaments, ordering 
them to take into their most serious 
consideration “the discontents and 
jealousies prevailing among his loyal 
subjects of Ireland, in order to such 
a final adjustment as may give mu- 
tual satisfaction to both kingdoms.” 
The answer of the Irish Parliament 
to this demand met with no oppo- 
sition on the question of its adop- 
tion, though it declared emphati- 
cally “that there is no body of men 
competent to make laws to bind 
this nation except the king, lords, 
and commons of Ireland; nor any 
other parliament which hath 
authority or power of any 
whatever in this country save only 
the Parliament of Ireland.” There 
was no mistaking or avoiding this 
expression of public opinion, en- 
dorsed as it had been by a national 
army able and willing to second 
their demands; so in May, 1782, the 
act of sixth George I. was repealed 
in the English Parliament, and the 
old objectionable law of Poynings 
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simultaneously suffered a similar 
fate in that of Ireland. 

Irish trade was now free, and 
Irish legislation independent at 
least of alien dictation; but another 
great task lay before the Volunteers, 
which unless accomplished, their 
well-won victories were likely to 
prove barren indeed. This was the 
purification of their own House of 
Commons, and the right of repre- 
sentation for the people at large. 
That the popular branch of the 
legislature wanted reformation bad- 
ly may be judged from the status of 
its members as given by contempo- 
rary writers. Only seventy-two of 
them were returned by vote; one 
hundred and thirty-three sat for 
“nomination” or “close” bor- 
oughs, absolutely controlled by a 
few peers; ninety-five were simi- 
larly sent to the Parliament by 
about fifty commoners; so that, 
out of the three hundred members 
of the house, two hundred and 
twenty-eight were wholly and solely 
dependent for their seats on less 
than half theirown number. When 
we consider, also, that of those crea- 
tures at least one-half were officials, 
pensioners, or expectants of pen- 
sions and government favors, we 
can well imagine how little reliance 
could be placed on their integrity 
or honesty in a struggle between a 
hostile, inimical power and the peo- 
ple; and it must also be remem- 
bered that at that time neither the 
right of representation nor of suf- 
frage was allowed to the Catholics, 
who comprised seventy or eighty 
per cent. of the entire population. 

The Volunteers, therefore, set to 
work to do for their countrymen 
what fifty years afterwards was at 
least partially effected by the Eman- 
cipation and Reform Acts for the 
United Kingdoms. They again held 
meetings, passed resolutions, and 
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even called a national convention 
to meet in Dublin during the Par- 
liamentary session of 1783-4. One 
hundred and sixty delegates ac- 
cordingly met in the Rotunda amid 
the general congratulations of the 
citizens and the high hopes of the 
nation. But, alas! this sanguine 
confidence in the manliness and 
liberality of the delegates soon re- 
ceived a shock so rude that its effects 
were felt in the most remote parts 
of the island, and carried with them 
gloom and dismay to the masses of 
the people. 

The Volunteers were an essen- 
tially, and it might be said an ex- 
clusively, Protestant organization 
from the beginning, but it was ear- 
nestly supported by the Catholics 
from a feeling that unrestricted 
trade and legislative independence 
were national boons of the first im- 
portance, as well as from an ap- 
parently well-founded trust that, 


these being obtained, the abrogation 
of the penal laws and the right of 
representation would speedily fol- 


low. They could not believe that 
an influential but very small mino- 
rity, seeking liberty for themselves, 
would persistently deny it to the 
large majority of their countrymen. 
They were now about to be unde- 
ceived. One of the very first resolu- 
tions passed at the convention read 
as follows : “Resolved, That the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of this country 
are required by the statute law to 
carry arms and to learn the use of 
them,” etc.; and, lest any doubt 
should remain of the bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness which pervaded 
the representatives of the Volun- 
teers, the plan of reform, as drawn 
up by Flood and_ subsequently 
adopted, was made to read thus: 
“That every Protestant freeholder 
or leaseholder, possessing a free- 
hold or leasehold for a certain term 
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of years of forty shillings’ value, 
resident in any city or borough, 
should be entitled to vote at the 
election of a member for the same.” 

The limitation of the right to 
bear arms and to vote to Protestants 
only was the destruction of the mo- 
ral as well as physical power of the 
Volunteers, and adeath-blow to the 
longings and aspirations of the pa- 
triotic Catholics. It was more than 
a blunder, it was a crime—a piece 
of rank, selfish hypocrisy, which ill 
became men who had the words of 
freemen on their lips, but, it appears, 
the feelings of tyrants in their hearts. 
In vain did the Irish Catholics pro- 
test in a series of resolutions; in 
vain did the Earl of Bristol, then 
Protestant Bishop of Derry, vehe- 
mently advocate the claims of the 
people to something like religious 
and social equality. The conven- 
tion was deaf to all remonstrance 
and entreaty, and blindly rushed to 
its own destruction. 

It had taken the only step that 
could have gratified its enemies, 
and, by throwing away the friend- 
ship and support of the vast majo- 
rity of the population, it left itself 
exposed and naked to the attacks 
and machinations of the Castle au- 
thorities. Pending the American 
war, England looked with fear and 
anxiety on that large body of armed 
men that could at any time, and 
with little risk, sever the connection 
between the two countries, for she 
was powerless to resist them; yet, 
when somewhat recovered from her 
humiliating defeats in her quondam 
colonies, she turned all her atten- 
tion and used all her art to destroy 
not only the Volunteers, but the 
Parliament that had recognized and 
fostered them. She was determined, 
if possible, that such a dreaded con- 
tingency should not occur again. 
The convention, as we have seen, 
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had rejected the moderate demands 
of the Catholics, many of whom, 
despairing of justice in that quarter, 
naturally looked to the government 
for some modification of their dis- 
abilities; while the Parliament, al- 
ways under official control, took 
advantage of the occasion to sow 
division and discord among its 
members. When Flood, fresh from 
the Rotunda, moved for leave to 
bring in a reform bill embodying 
the plans of the convention, it was 
refused by a majority of eighty in 
a total vote of two hundred and 
thirty-four. 

The history of Ireland from this 
time till the close of the century 
could well be blotted out, for the 
sake of human nature, from the an- 
nals of the race. The Volunteers, 
who ought not only to have been 
the defenders of the country from 
foreign enemies, but the protectors 
of the civil rights of their country- 
men at home, after the scornful re- 
jection of their claims by Parlia- 
ment and the adjournment of their 
convention, ceased to be either 
feared or respected. Many of their 
most prominent officers went over 
to the government, others of more 
advanced views joined the secret 
society known as the United Irish- 
men. ‘The English authorities, hav- 
ing thus succeeded in their first pro- 
ject even beyond their expectations, 
applied themselves with extraordi- 


nary industry to carry out the 
second. Agrarian outrages became 


more frequent; “ Peep-o’-day boys” 
and “ Defenders” terrified the 
peaceful farmers of one or other 
side; Orangemen were petted and 
armed, while Catholic bishops and 
priests were ‘deluded with false pro- 
mises ; the royal grant to Maynooth 
College was increased at the same 
time that martial law was proclaimed 
in the most peaceful Catholic dis- 
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tricts; and churches were being 
burned to the ground unrestrictedly 
by those who wore the king’s livery. 
At the general election, which took 
place in 1790, the most scandalous 
means were adopted to secure a 
thoroughly subservient majority in 
the lower house; and, lest this 
should not be sufficient, new peers 
were created through corrupt influ- 
ence, in order that the lords might 
not offer any opposition to the be- 
hests of the Castle. 

It is difficult to imagine the 
scenes of outrage, rapine, private 
revenge, and general consternation 
which grew out of a persistence in 
so wily and nefarious a policy. Sup- 
ported secretly by the authorities, 
the Orangemen became utterly re- 
gardless of the lives of their Catho- 
lic neighbors; while they, with a 
choice only between the oppression 
of an armed faction of bigots on 
one side, and the tender mercies of 
English law on the other, naturally 
inclined to the latter as the lesser 
of two evils, and began to tong for 
imperial protection. There were 
many, however, who joined the 
United Irishmen, and here again 
another division. ‘That 
ciety was a sworn secret organiza- 
tion, and, as such, the hierarchy and 
the priesthood were bound to con- 
demn it, no matter how much they 
may have sympathized with its aims, 
and to denounce all who were in its 
ranks. 

But notwithstanding the state of 
fear, confusion, and disruption to 
which the country was reduced, the 
English officials still feared to bring 
before the Parliament the question 
of a union. A blow must first be 
struck that would drive terror into 
the hearts of the whole people; so 
terrible and sanguinary that even 
the greatest lover of his country’s 
independence would, it was hoped, 
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gladly desire peace and order, even 
at the price of British connection. 
This was done in1798. The United 
Irishmen proposed to resort to 
armed insurrection and an appeal 
for French support, but as yet had 
committed no overt act of treason. 
The government, which had all 
along been cognizant of their 
schemes and movements, resolved 
to anticipate them by driving the 
country into premature rebellion; 
its tactics differing, however, in va- 
rious localities. To Wexford, al- 
ways a very peaceful, Catholic coun- 
ty, where there were very few United 
Irishmen, they sent the infamous 
North Cork militia, whose cruelty 
was only surpassed by their abject 
cowardice. These miscreants were 
to a man Orangemen, and their line 
of march to the town of Wexford, 
for miles on both sides, was marked 
by the ruins of burned chapels and 
the corpses of slaughtered peasant- 
ry. It was only then that the peo- 
ple of that country rose up in arms, 
seeking “the wild justice of re- 
and waged on the mur- 
drous brood a war which, for bra- 
very and decisiveness during the 
time it lasted, has few parallels in 
modern history. In Dublin, the 
chiefs of the intended insurrection 
were suddenly seized, imprisoned, 
and many of them finally executed. 
The Presbyterians of Ulster, the 
originators of the United system, 
were hurried into untimely out- 
breaks by the knowledge of the 
discovery of their designs, and, after 
three or four detached efforts at 
rebellion, were easily put down by 
the militia and regular troops. 
Then came the judicial murders, 
drum-head courts-martial, torture 
and death. No man, no matter 
how innocent, considered himself 
safe, and no woman was free from 
insult and outrage. The spirit of 


venge,”’ 
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the government seemed to be in- 
fused into all its officials from the 
highest judge on the bench to the 
lowest constable, and that spirit was 
one of terrorism and slaughter. 

Ireland was now prostrate, de- 
fenceless, and bleeding from every 
artery and vein, and this was con- 
sidered a fitting time to rob her of 
her Parliament, and snatch from her 
enervated grasp the last remnant of 
her independence. The measure 
was introduced into both Parlia- 
ments almost simultaneously, at first 
with doubtful success, but after- 
wards carried with little difficulty, 
except the expenditure of enormous 
sums by the government in brib- 
ing and pensioning members. The 
most alluring prospects were held 
out to the Catholics to induce them 
to support the measure out of Par- 
liament—they had no voice inside 
of it—but, to their credit be it said, 
not even a moiety of them were 
deceived by such treacherous pro- 
posals. They were assured that, 
after the union, English capital 
would flow free as water into the 
country; that protection for their 
persons and property against Orange 
fanatics would be fully guaranteed ; 
and that many of the more oppres- 
sive clauses in the penal code would 
be repealed—all of which, it is un- 
necessary to say, were conveniently 
forgotten by Pitt and his successors 
once the abominable bargain had 
been closed. The act of union 
passed the Irish House of Commons 
June 7, 1800, and the House of 
Lords on the 13th of the same 
month, to take effect on the rst of 
January following. 

The deed was at last accom- 
plished, and Ireland, deceived, be- 
trayed, and dejected, sank down 
into the lethargy of despair till 
once more aroused to action by the 
magnificent genius of the great agi- 
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tator, O’Connell. For a long time 
he dared not hope or ask for a re- 
peal of the union, but confined 
himself to the removal of Catholic 
disabilities, as the operation of the 
nefarious penal laws was elegantly 
called; though occasionally, in his 
more comprehensive speeches, he 
alluded to the future possibility of 
such a demand. Emancipation 
gained, the Reform Bill carried, and 
the tithe, poor law, and other ques- 
tions of minor importance more 
or less satisfactorily disposed of, 
O’Connell turned his serious atten- 
tion to the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament. 

He initiated the movement in 
1840, but for some time with very 
little appearance of making it in 
any sense a national one. The 
people were supine, and those who 
should have been their leaders 
rested content with comparative 
religious equality and the friend- 
ship of the Whigs, who, when in 
power, were always generous of 
petty offices to the poor relations 
and dependants of those who could 
influence elections in their favor. 
But the great Liberator, though he 
had nearly reached that term of 
threescore and ten allotted as the 
span of man’s life, was still full of 
vigor and determination. He tra- 
velled: through every part of Ireland, 
arousing the dormant, reassuring 
the timid, arguing with the disputa- 
tious, and hurling his anathemas 
against those who, from cowardice 
or venality, refused to join in the 
crusade against English influence in 
Ireland. His success was more than 
wonderful. The hierarchy unani- 
mously declared in favor of “ re- 
peal,” the priesthood almost with- 
out exception became his warmest 
and most efficient supporters, and 
of course the mass of the people, 
always on the right side when pro- 
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perly led, greeted him everywhere 
with the wildest applause. Money 
poured in from all sides to help 
the national cause; not Ireland 
and the British Islands alone con- 
tributing their quota, but the con- 
tinent of Europe and the ever-gen- 
erous people of America lavishly 
advanced funds for the purpose of 
aiding the people in obtaining self- 
government. 

Then came the year 1843—the 
year of the monster meetings at 
central and time-honored localities, 
such as Mallow, Tara, Mullagh- 
mast, and Clontarf, where assembled 
countless thousands of well-dress- 
ed, well-conducted, and unarmed 
peasantry, to listen to the voice of 
their champion and his co-laborers, 
and to demand in peaceful terms 
the restoration of their filched legis- 
lative rights. 

The British government was de- 
cidedly alarmed, and with good 
cause. It tried to stem the torrent of 
popular opinion by the most extra- 
vagant distribution of patronage, by 
landlord intimidation, the denun- 
ciations of a venal press, and even 
by intrigues at the court of Rome; 
but all to no effect. Rendered 
desperate, it even projected a gen- 
eral massacre at Clontarf; but this 
savage project was defeated by the 
judicious conduct of the repeal 
leaders. Next it evoked the ter- 
rors of the law; for in Ireland, un- 
like most free or partially free 
countries, the law has actual ter- 
rors for the good, but very little for 
the wicked. O’Connell and eight 
of his associates, including his son 
John, three editors, and two Catho- 
lic priests, were arrested, indicted 
for “conspiracy,” tried, and all, on 
the 30th of May, 1844, were sentenc- 
ed to imprisonment, with the excep- 
tion of F. Tierney, who had died 
before the trial. The effect on the 
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country was the reverse of what 
was expected. O’Connell’s popu- 
larity, if possible, increased, the re- 
pealers became more numerous, 
and several Protestant gentlemen 
of fortune and influence, who had 
hitherto held aloof, joined the as- 
sociation. But when three months 
had elapsed, and the decision of 
the packed Dublin jury and the 
rulings of the stipendiary English 
judges were set aside by the 
House of Lords, led by Brougham, 
the entlrusiasm of the people knew 
no bounds. 

These indeed were the halcyon 
days of Ireland. Never were her 
people so numerous, prosperous, 
and contented, so full of thankful- 
ness for the present and hope in 
the future. Of the nine millions 
of her population, at least two- 
thirds were active repealers or in 
sympathy with their cause. No 
nation, in fact, was ever more 
unanimous on any public ques- 
tion than were the Irish of the years 
1844-5, and never was the country 
so free from crime of every degree. 
Much of this enviable condition 
was to be attributed to the oft- 
repeated admonition of O’Connell, 
that “he who commits a crime gives 
strength to the enemy ”; more, per- 
haps, to the unceasing admonitions 
and personal presence of the priest- 
hood at the monster gatherings; 
but most, we think, to the workings 
of F. Mathew’s beneficent projects. 
It was a fortunate coincidence that 
the Apostle of Temperance and 
the great Liberator were contempor- 
aries. For the one teetotaler the 
first could show, the other could 
point out an ardent repealer. 

But a change was impending that, 
amid the sunshine and gladness of 
the hour, was undreamt of—a change 
that was to spread woe and deso- 
lation over the face of the fair 
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island. Famine, gaunt and hideous 
famine, with her attendants, pesti- 
lence and death, was knocking at 
the door, and would not be denied 
admittance. 

The first symptoms of the failure 
of the potato crop, then almost ex~ 
clusively the food of five or six 
millions of people, appeared as early 
as 1845, and, though it created much 
alarm and distress in certain neigh- 
borhoods, was not of so widespread 
a nature as to excite general anxiety 
till the close of that year and the 
beginning of the next. O’Connell, 
the mayors and corporations of the 
large cities, and many other promi- 
nent persons, lay and clerical, hav- 
ing exhausted all the resources of 
private charity, strenuously but 
vainly urged on the government 
the necessity of taking some steps 
to save the lives of the people. 
They represented, and truly, that the 
grain crop alone of the country was 
sufficient to feed twice the number 
of inhabitants, and asked that its 
exportation might be prohibited; 
that a large portion of the imperial 
revenue was raised in Ireland, and 
suggested that a portion of it might 
be expended there on useful public . 
works, and thus afford employment 
to the famishing and needy ; that a 
great part of the lands then unpro- 
ductive might be reclaimed with 
benefit to the holders, and propos- 
ed that the government ought to 
loan money to the landlords for 
that purpose, to bear interest, be- 
come a first lien on the land, and 
to be repaid at the expiration of a 
certain number of years. Their 
appeals were answered by coercion 
and arms acts, and by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, by which the 
Irish producer, who was obliged to 
sell his cereals in English markets 
in order to pay his rent, found him- 
self undersold by importers from 
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the great grain-producing countries, 
like Russia and the United States. 
In truth, England did not want to 
stay the famine, for it was her best 
and only ally against the repeal 
movement; and the “providential 
Visitation,” as it was blasphemously 
called by her politicians and cleri- 
cal demagogues, was allowed to take 
its course. Thus unchecked, the 
dire destroyer swept on from county 
to county during the years 1846—7- 
8-9, till the island, so fair to view 
in 1844, became almost a deserted 
graveyard, and its inhabitants who 
had neither sunk beneath its curse 
nor fled the country became a na- 
tion of paupers. It is now proven 
by trustworthy statistics that dur- 
ing those five years over one million 
fled for ever from their homes, and 
that at least a million and a third 
perished on their own soil, amid 
plenty, from want of food and the 
ravages of the fatal typhus! 

No wonder, then, that the great 
repeal organization drooped, quar- 
relled, and finally ended a lingering 
and impotent existence a few years 
after. The bone and sinew of the 
land, who had given vitality and 
strength to its labors, were either 
far across the Atlantic or rotting in 
pauper-graves. No wonder, also, 
that its great founder and chief, 
overburdened with years, but more 
by national misfortunes, should 
have sickened at the sights around 
him, and, fleeing from the ills he 
could not cure, should have died 
on a foreign soil, far from his be- 
loved fatherland. 

3ut though the famine had mor- 
tally wounded the repeal movement, 
its demise was hastened by dissen- 
sions among the leaders themselves. 
In 1846, in a discussion on the ex- 
pediency of the use of moral force 
solely as a means of obtaining na- 
tional redress of grievances, hot and 


personal remarks fell from the lips 
of the speakers on both sides; great 
excitement was created among the 
audience, and finally O’Brien and 
many of the ablest and most active 
of the repeal writers and speakers 
withdrew, and formed what was 
called the Confederation or “ Young 
Ireland” party. Though thoroughly 
honest, high-toned, and brilliant as 
orators and journalists, the Young 
Irelanders could never win any ap- 
preciable amount of popular sup- 
port; and though up to February, 
1848, when the French Revolution 
threw Europe into a ferment of ex- 
citement, they never contemplated 
armed resistance, the people gene- 
rally looked upon them with suspi- 
cion, and refused their co-operation. 
In the summer of that year, however, 
they did make an attempt at revo- 
lution, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, miserably failed. Thus the 
“ Association” and the “ Confede- 
ration” disappeared almost at the 
same time; and now that a quarter 
of a century has passed, and a new 
generation has come to the front, 
we find the principles and aims of 
the original organization revivified 
and incorporated into what is called 
the “ Home Rule League.” 

In its demands, this association is 
more moderate than was O’Connell. 
He wanted repeal of the treaty and 
act of union, pure and simple, and 
the restoration of the national legis- 
lature as it was in 1782, with the 
emancipation and other kindred 
acts superadded. The Home 
Rulers, if we may judge from the 
resolutions passed at a very large 
conference held lately in Dublin, 
only ask for a parliament to regu- 
late their domestic affairs, leaving 
to the British imperial Parliament 
full power and authority over all 
matters concerning the entire em- 
pire, or, in other words, placing Ire- 
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land in the same position with re- 
gard to the law-making power as 
that now held by Canada, except 
the right of Ireland to send a pro- 
portional number of members to 
the imperial assembly. The suc- 
cess of such a scheme in Ireland 
would naturally lead to the restor- 
ation of the old Scotch Parliament, 
and possibly to imperial represen- 
tation for Canada and other trans- 
marine colonies of Great Britain. 
Hence the widespread interest it 
has excited throughout the em- 
pire. 

The objections to the home-rule 
plan, as far as we can gather them 
from the English and Tory Irish 
press—for the politicians have care- 
fully avoided its discussion—are 
principally three: 

I. The confusion and possible 
conflict of authority which might 
arise from having two co-ordinate 
iegislative assemblies under the 
same government, 

II. That the people of Ireland 
are unable to govern themselves, 
and, as the last Parliament was lost 
by the corruption and venality of 
its members, a restored one would 
be open to the same deleterious in- 
fluences. 

Ill. That as the Catholics, from 
their numbers, would necessarily 
have a majority in the Commons, 
the rights of property and the 
guaranteed privileges of their Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects would be in 
danger. 

IV. That the granting of legisla- 
tive power would be only a step to 
complete independence. 

To these objections it is answer- 
ed, first, that as the advocates of 
home rule merely require power 
to regulate affairs purely domestic, 
and not touch on those within the 
jurisdiction of an imperial Parlia- 
ment, there would be little possibi- 
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lity of a collision of the two bodies ; 
secondly, they admit the premises, 
but deny the conclusion regarding 
the probability of bribery and cor- 
ruption, for the conditions are al- 
tered. The rottenand presentation 
boroughs, from whence the tools of 
the Castle sprung, have been swept 
away by the Reform Bill, and land- 
lord influencé has received a decid- 
ed check by the adoption of the 
ballot. They further allege that 
the Catholics now, particularly 
since the Encumbered Estates Act 
was passed, are the most numerous 
body of landholders in the king- 
dom, and are consequently conser- 
vative, and would be exceeding 
jealous of any agrarian law that 
might be proposed; that the late: 
Church Disestablishment and Land 
Acts have done away with many of 
the causes of quarrel between Cath- 
olics and Protestants growing out 
of tithes, endowments, etc. ; and tri- 
umphantly point to the numerous 
Protestant gentlemen, many of 
whom are clergymen, who have 
joined their movement. As to the 
idea of total separation, they very 
properly retort that if Ireland will 
not rest satisfied with the conces- 
sion of her just demands, it is not 
likely that she will be more loyal to 
the crown as long as they are with- 
held. 

This repeal movement, in another 
shape, like its predecessor, had a 
very obscure birth and a small 
christening. About three years ago, 
a few gentlemen met in a private 
room in the city of Dublin to chat 
over political affairs, amongst whom 
was Isaac Butt, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and a lawyer of large expe- 
rience and great eminence in his 
profession, who suggested the out- 
lines of the present plan of opera- 
tion. Like most hardy plants, its 
growth was at first slow, but it has. 
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recently sprung up a hale, hearty 
tree, with boughs overshadowing all 
classes and creeds at home, and 
roots extending through the sister 
island and its dependencies. From 
the first the leadership has been ac- 
corded to Butt, who, though by no 
means a man of the gigantic calibre 
of O’Connell, is still a very compe- 
tent political guide and an energet- 
ic organizer. Though a Protestant 
and a great favorite with the more 
liberal sectarians, he seems to enjoy 
the confidence and friendship of 
many of the Catholic bishops and 
a large number of the priesthood, 
particularly those of the venerable 
Archbishop McHale, whose name 
we find appended prominently to 
the call for the late conference in the 
capital. With Butt are such men as 
Sir John Gray, Mr. Mitchell-Henry 
Sullivan, Dease, Major O’Reilly, 
Digby, Synan, Murphy, Blennerhas- 
sett, the O’Connor Don, and other 
prominent laymen; while the Catho- 
lic clergy in great numbers, headed 
by Dean O’Brien, of Limerick, are 
active sympathizers. The Home 
Rulers count in their ranks in Ire- 
land alone about sixty members 
of Parliament, besides nearly half 
that number representing English 
constituencies. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, one of the most profound 
and the best organizing minds that 
Ireland has produced for many gene- 
rations, is, it is said, about to return 
from Australia, and again enter the 
British Parliament as the representa- 
tive of an Irish constituency. Duffy 
is a Catholic, a man of varied and re- 
markable experience in public af- 
fairs, and would be a most valuable 
acquisition to the nationalists in 
council or Parliament. 

The movement, as we have stated, 
is not merely confined to Ireland. 
It is nearly as popular and has al- 
most as many supporters in Eng- 
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land and Scotland; and in every 
liberal newspaper published in those 
countries that reaches us we find 
reports of numerous meetings in 
the principal towns and cities, and 
even villages, of Great Britain. The 
English Catholic press particularly 
favor it, and this adds greatly to its 
strength. A late number of the 
London Zad/et says in reference to 
the home-rule conference: “We 
can all know at present what is de- 
manded under the name of home 
rule; and we may frankly say at 
once that we have been agreeably 
impressed by the moderation and 
evident thoughtfulness which have 
presided over the preparation and 
adoption of the various resolutions 
that embody the proposed home-rule 
constitution. It is superfluous to say 
that there is not a trace of revolution 
about them. What, however, 
is not superfluous to say is that the 
new programme of the Home Rulers 
appears to us to have discarded 
with discrimination almost every- 
thing which could prejudice their 
cause, and to have retained almost 
everything calculated to render 
their project acceptable to the Bri- 
tish public and imperial Parlia- 
ment.” 

The Weekly Register, on the same 
subject, makes the following sensi- 
ble remarks : 


“From Tuesday to Friday, both inciu- 
sive, hundreds of Irishmen from the north 
and from the south, from the east and 
from the west, Protestants and Catholics, 
alumni of Maynooth and of Trinity Col- 
lege, met in the Rotunda to discuss the 
expediency of demanding of the imperial 
Parliament such a modification of the 
act of legislative union as will allow 
the people of Ireland to manage their 
purely domestic concerns without in the 
least interfering with matters of an im- 
perial character; and during these me- 
morable four days, as we have already ob- 
served, the most admirable temper was 
manifested and the most perfect order 
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maintained, or rather observed ; for the 
chairman had throughout only to listen 
like others and put the question. The 
principal, if not the sole, ground of differ- 
ence of opinion was the constitution 
of the domestic Parliament. To some 
members of the conference the House of 
Lords seemed a difficulty. Undoubted- 
ly there cannot be in these realms any 
Parliament without a House of Lords, 
and there ought not to be. Equally cer- 
tain is it that differences—serious differ- 
ences—will sometimes arise between the 
Irish peers and the Irish commons. But 
does nothing of the sort ever occur in the 
imperial Parliament? Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the dissensions, occasionally of a very 
violent character, that happen between the 
Houses at Westminster, the constitution 
works and the business of the empire is 
done, not always in the best fashion, we 
admit, but still so to keep the vessel of 
state well afloat.” 


Many of the bishops and clergy 
in England, also, are warm sympa- 
thizers, if not active advocates, of 
the proposed repeal, as the follow- 
ing extract from a recent letter of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Turner, late Bishop 
of Salford, will in part demonstrate. 
With regard to home rule, writes 
that prelate, “it seems to me that 
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some measure of home rule for 
Ireland is certain. It is but a ques- 
tion of time and amount. Parlia- 
ment will, sooner or later, be 
obliged to grant it, if only for the 
despatch of imperial business. A 
strong feeling prevails in favor of 
large powers of local and munici- 
pal self-government even in Eng- 
land, and the extension of this 
principle must inevitably come to 
Ireland.” 

We cannot but agree with the 
good bishop in his views of the ne- 
cessity of some change in the par- 
liamentary system of the United 
Kingdoms, at least as far as Ireland 
is concerned, and trust, sincerely 
trust, that his predictions will be 
justified by events, and that very 
quickly. With a home government, 
a denominational plan of education, 
and a fostering public opinion for 
ability and native genius, which 
would surely follow, that long-suf- 
fering but faithful island might in 
the near future equal, or even excel, 
the glories that shone around her in 
her first ages of Christianity. 
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BEHOLD the highest Good! there on the cross 

’Tis pictured on a canvas so sublime 

That God’s own thought, conceived before all time, 
Is fitly told; the universe at loss 

To fathom it, its mighty forces toss 

In darkened struggles that do wildly chime 

In thund’rous mutt’rings with the monstrous crime 
That man conceives; yet all the varied dross 

Of nature’s agitations but compose 

The adjuncts to that central Form, where God, 
Enthroned in pain, all suffering doth enclose 

In one brief day, that never might be trod 

A path more hard than that did interpose 

’T wixt Pilate’s hall and Calvary’s blood-stained sod. 
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GRAPES AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE DESCENT OF AVERNUS. 


Ir was Annette who told Miss 
Pembroke the result of the trial, 
taking it on herself as a sort of mis- 
sion. Without saying a word on 
the subject to each other, perhaps 
without defining it clearly in their 
own minds, they had yet acted on 
an impression that she was to be 
treated with peculiar delicacy and 
tenderness in the matter. 

As young Mrs. Gerald came 
down the street toward her mother- 
in-law’s home, she saw Miss Pem- 
broke approaching her slowly from 
the opposite direction, a child at 
either side. She was just coming 
from her school, and ‘these two 
little ones lived in the neighbor- 
hood, and were privileged to walk 
home with their teacher, each hold- 
ing in its little hands, for warmth, a 
fold of her large sable cloak. 

It was a still, frosty day, with a 
sparkling depth of cloudless blue 
overhead, and a spotless carpet of 
newly-fallen snow, white as swan’s- 
down, underneath. But the mid- 
air, rosy now with sunset, imparted 
a tinge of violet to the sky and a 
soft blush to the earth. Sleighs, 
with their gay bells, flew to and fro, 
the drivers muffled to the eyes from 
the stinging cold; and the planks 
of the sidewalk crackled under the 
steps that trod them. 

“ What a motherly look she has!” 
Annette Gerald said: to herself, as 
she stood waiting at the gate, and 
watching her friend. 

Honora had quite a matronly 
appearance, indeed, in the thick furs 


she always wore in winter. She 
was fond of warmth, and scarce- 
ly quick enough in her motions to 
resist the cold of a northern climate 
by means of exercise alone, and the 
cap, muff, boa, and mantle made her 
look like a Juno exiled to the court 
of Odin. The cold melancholy of 
her expression, the face as untouch- 
ed with color as a white camellia, 
was in keeping with the fancy. 

She did not hasten when she saw 
a visitor waiting for her, nor give 
any smile or word of welcome. If 
there was a sign of emotion, it was 
in the slight gesture with which she 
detached herself from her two little 
attendants, who, for the first time, 
missed the leave-taking they prized 
so much. They had been wont to 
be stroked on the cheeks, with a 
gentle “ Good-by”’; and, running, 
hand in hand, down the street, to 
turn at the first corner, and see their 
teacher wave her hand to them as 
she stood on the piazza. 

“My dear Annette, why did you 
not go in, instead of freezing here 
in the snow ?” she said, and seemed 
too much occupied in opening the 
gate to be able to look in her friend’s 
face, though her disengaged hand 
held that of her visitor closely. 

“Oh! I never feel the cold in 
this still weather,” Annette said 
lightly. “Besides, I do not like to 
enter alone adeserted house. There 
is no one here but the servant. 
Mamma Gerald is with us, and we 
persuaded her to stay to dinner. 
I wish you would go up too.” 
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They had entered the house. 
Miss Pembroke paused a moment 
at the foot of the stairs, then led 
the way up to her chamber. Evi- 
dently she knew that there were 
tidings for her, and suspected that 
they were not good. “I shall not 
dine at home to-day,” she said, 
catching sight of the servant. 

But she did not, apparently, mean 
to go out, for she deliberately re- 
moved her wrappings, and put them 
away; then seated herself beside 
her friend, and looked at her with 
an expression that bade her speak 
out her errand, whatever it might 
be. 

“Tt has gone as badly as it could,” 
Annette said quickly. 

“ He is, then, found guilty ?” Miss 
Pembroke asked, without the slight- 
est sign of emotion. 

Annette nodded. “He is con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence. 
It is as plain as such evidence can 
be, but not plain enough to shake 
my hope, at least, of his innocence. 
Lawrence is utterly disgusted and 
indignant with the whole affair. 
He says he would at any time head 
a party to rescue Mr. Schéninger. 
He felt so angry that he wouldn’t 
stay at home after coming up to 
tell us, but started off again some- 
where.” 

“Is he sentenced?” Miss Pem- 
broke asked, speaking with some 
difficulty. 

“Yes!” And since the eyes fixed 
on her still waited for more, Mrs. 
Gerald added: “There is a year 
solitary.” 

Honora’s eyes opened a little 
wider. “A year solitary?’ she 
repeated. 

“Why, yes, dear. You know it 
is the custom to give a year of soli- 
tary imprisonment before . 2 

Miss Pembroke put her hand up, 
and seemed to clear some mist from 
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before her eyes. “ Before what?” 
she asked in a confused way. 

“Dear Honora!” exclaimed her 
friend, “need I say what?” And 
then started up with a little cry; 
for Miss Pembroke, without a word 
or sign of warning, had slipped out 
of her chair, and fallen heavily to 
the floor. 

It is not necessary to make an 
outcry because a lady has fainted, 
unless there is no person of sense 
present. Annette Gerald did what 
was needful without calling for 
help, and her efforts were soon re- 
warded. The cold hand she held 
suddenly became warm and moist 
as the recoiling wave of life rushed 
back, and in a few minutes Miss 
Pembroke was able to rise from the 
floor, and go to the sofa. Annette 
sat by her in silence, now and then 
touching her hand or her hair with 
caressing fingers, and waited for 
her to speak, 

If she had to wait some time, it 
was not because her friend had not 
returned to full consciousness. Miss 
Pembroke was too strong and 
healthy to creep back to life, even 
after so violent and unaccustomed 
an attack. It was, perhaps, the 
first time she had ever fainted, and 
she was left almost ignorant of 
what had happened to her; but of 
the cause she was not a moment in 
doubt. It came back clearly on 
the first wave of returning con- 
sciousness. She lay with her eyes 
closed, and strove to set her mind 
in order again, and set it so firmly 
that this terrible and entirely unex- 
pected fact should not again de- 
range its action. She had not once 
anticipated such a _ conclusion. 
Her thoughts had occupied them- 
selves with the horrors of the ac- 
cusation, and the worst result she 
had looked for was that, though the 
prisoner would doubtless be ac- 
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quitted, he would not be able to 
shake off the disgrace of having 
been suspected, and would go out 
into life branded with an inefface- 
able mark—a mark which his name 
would bear even in her own mind. 
She had said to herself that, pity 
him as she might, she desired never 
to see him again, not because she 
believed him capable of any great 
crime, but because his image would 
always be associated with painful 
recollections, and because his digni- 
ty had been soiled by such circum- 
stances and associations. Now, 
however, he was presented to her 
mind in quite a new light, more 
pitiful, yet with a pity far more 
shrinking and remote from its ob- 
ject. In this woman, confidence 
in, and obedience to, authority was 
an instinct; and as she contemplat- 
ed the decision of the law against 
Mr. SchGninger, she began to look 
on him somewhat as a Catholic 
looks upon those whom the anathe- 
ma of the church has separated 
from the fellowship of the faithful, 
“so that they are not so much as to 
say to them, God speed you.” A 
silent and awful distance grew up 
between them. 

After a while, she sat up, and be- 
gan calmly to put her hair and dress 
in order. 

“It is very terrible, Annette, and 
we may as well try to put it quite 
out of our minds,” she said. “We 
can do rothing, that I see, but pray 
for his conversion. I thank you 
for coming alone to tell me of this, 
for I would not have had any other 
person see me so much affected by 
the news. People imagine things 
and tell them as facts, and there 
are many who are capable of be- 
lieving that I had loved Mr. Sché- 
ninger. I never did.” 

There were times when Honora 
Pembroke’s soft eyes could give a 
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look that was almost dazzling in 
its firm and open clearness; and as 
she pronounced these last words, 
she looked’ into her companion’s 
face with such a glance. 

Mrs. Gerald rose and walked 
somewhat impatiently to the win- 
dow. She had hoped and expect- 
ed to startle Honora into some 
generous expression of interest in 
Mr. Schéninger, and to win from 
her some word of pity and kindness 
which, repeated to him, would be 
like a drop of cooling water in his 
fiery trial. 

“T am sure I should never ima- 
gine you capable of having an affec- 
tion for any one whom the whole 
world does not approve,” she said 
rather pointedly, having snatched 
the curtain up and looked out, then 
dropped it again. “If you can put 
the subject out of your mind, and 
remember Mr. Schéninger only 
when you are praying for the hea- 
then, so much the better for your 
tranquillity. I am not so happily 
constituted. I cannot dismiss the 
thought of friends because it trou- 
bles me, nor because some person, 
or many persons, may believe some- 
thing against them.” 

“What would you have me do?” 
Miss Pembroke asked rather loftily, 
yet with signs of trouble in her 
face. 

“Nothing, my dear, except that 
you put on your bonnet and come 
home to dinner with me,” Annette 
replied, assuming a careless tone. 

Miss Pembroke hesitated, then 
refused. It would be certainly more 
sensible to go if she could, but she 
felt herself a little weak and trem- 
bling yet, and disinclined to talk. 
The best distraction for her would 
be such as she could find in reading 
or in prayer, if distraction were 
needed. She felt, moreover, the 
coldness that had come over her 
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friend’s manner more than Annette 
was aware, and for a moment, per- 
haps, wrung by a cruel distrust of 
herself, envied her that indepen- 
dence of mind and ardor of feeling 
which could at need strengthen her 
to face any difficulty, and which 
rendered her capable of holding 
firmly her own opinions and belief 
in spite of opposition. Miss Pem- 
broke seemed to herself in that in- 
stant weak and puny, not because 
she did nothing for Mr. Schéninger, 
but because, had she seen the possi- 
bility or propriety of her doing any- 
thing, she would have lacked the 
courage. It was a relief to her, 
therefore, to find herself alone, 
though, at the same time, she would 
gladly have had the support and 
strength which her friend’s presence 
could so well impart to one in trou- 
ble. 

The door closed, and she looked 
from the window and saw her visitor 
walk briskly away without glancing 
back. 

“I wish I had some one,” she 
murmured, dropping the curtain 
froin her hand, and looking about 
the room as if to find some sugges- 
tion of help. “I amcertainly very 
much alone in the world. Mother 
Chevreuse is gone; I cannot go to 
F. Chevreuse about this; and the 
others jar a little with me.” 

And then, like a ray of soft and 
tender light coming unexpectedly 
to show the path through a dark 
place, came the thought of Sister 
Cecilia and her gentle companions. 
They had asked her to come to 
them, if they could ever be of any 
use to her, and Sister Cecilia parti- 
cularly had spoken to her with an 
affectionate earnestness which was 
now joyfully remembered. “Ican- 
not hope to be to you what Mother 
Chevreuse was, but I would be glad 
if I could in a little, even, supply 


her lossto you. Come to me, if you 
ever wish to, quite freely. You 
will never find me wanting in sym- 
pathy or affection.” 

And she had scarcely been to 
them at all! 

She dressed herself hastily, and 
called a carriage. It was too late to 
walk there, for already the sun was 
down ; and it was nearly two miles 
to the convent. 

The sharp air and brisk motion 
were restorative. They brought a 
color to her face, and sent new life 
through her weakened frame. Be- 
sides, when one feels helpless and 
distressed, rapid motion gives a re- 
lieving impression that one is doing 
and accomplishing something, while, 
at the same time, it saves the ne- 
cessity of effort. 

Sister Cecilia was in her own 
room, writing letters, her little desk 
drawn close to the window for the 
light. She looked out when she 
heard the carriage, and beckoned 
Miss Pembroke to come up-stairs 
then hurried to meet her half way. 
She had guessed her visitor’s motive 
in coming, and it needed but a 
glance into her face to confirm the 
thought. 

“Come into my chamber, dear,” 
she said. “It is the pleasantest 
room in the house at this hour. 
See what a view I have of the city 
and the western sky. I sit here to 
write my letters, and every moment 
have to leave off to admire the 
beautiful world outside. It is a 
sort of dissipation with me, this 
hour of sunset. This arm-chair is 
for you. It is my visitor’s chair. 
I should feel quite like a sybarite 
if I were to sit in it.” 

She seated Honora by the win- 
dow, drew up her own chair oppo- 
site her, and went on talking cheer- 
fully. 

“T sometimes think that all the 
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earth needs to make it heaven is 
the visible presence of our Lord and 
his saints. It would require no 
physical change. Of course I in- 
clude the absence of sin. There is 
so much beauty here, so much that 
we never notice, so much that is 
everyday, yet miraculous for all 
that. Look at that sky! Did you 
ever see such a rich air? It needs 
the cold purity of the snow to keep 
it from seeming excessive.” 

A long, narrow cloud had stretch- 
ed itself across the west, and, draw- 
ing to its bosom the light of the sun, 
now hidden behind the hills, reflect- 
ed it in a crimson flood over the 
earth. Through this warm efful- 
gence fell, delicately penetrating, 
the golddh beams of the full moon, 
changing the crimson of the air toa 
deep-opal color, and putting faint 
splashes of gilding here and there 
beside the rosy reflections. 

“How the earth draws it 
said the nun dreamily. “It never 
the beauties of the sky. 
[t hoards them up, and gives them 
out long after in marbles and pre- 
cious stones. Did it ever occur to 
you to wonder how those bright 
things could grow in the dark un- 
derground? I used to think of it 
in Italy, where I first saw what 
marbles can be. I remember my 
eyes and my mind wandering to 
that as I knelt before the Confes- 
sion of S. Matthew the Evangelist, 
in Santa Maria Maggiore, where 
the walls of the atrium glow with 
marbles; and the lesson I learned 
from it was this: that even though 
pains and sorrows of every kind 
should intervene between us and 
the joy of life as thickly as the clay, 
and rock, and turf had intervened 
between the sunshine of heaven 
and the dark place where those 
marbles took form and color, we 
could yet, if we had real faith, be 
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wastes 
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conscious of all the glory and joy 
taking place overhead, and repro- 
duce them for ourselves down in 
the dark, and make that beauty 
more enduring because we were in 
the dark. At the sunny surface, 
the brightness slips off and shadows 
succeed; but that solid jewel in the 
depths isindestructible. My dear ’— 
she turned to her companion with 
a soft suddenness which -warmed 
but did not startle—‘do you re- 
member S. Paul’s recommendation, 
‘always rejoice’? 

And tell me 
not.” 


It is possible. 
now why you do 

Her eyes, beaming with religious 
enthusiasm and tenderest human 
affection, searched frankly the pale 
face before her, and her hand was 
laid lightly on Miss 
arm. No reserve nor timidity could 
stand her. They melted 
like snowflakes beneath the heaven- 
ly summer of her glances. Honora 
told freely and simply what had 
distressed her. 

How sweet is the friendship of 
one true woman for another!— 
sweeter than love, for it is untrou- 
bled, and has something of the 
calmness of heaven; deeper than 
love, for it is the sympathy of true 
natures which reflect each the en- 
tire being of the other; less selfish 
than love, for it asks no merging of 
another into itself; nobler than 
love, for it allows its object to have 
other sources of happiness 


Pembroke’s 


before 


than 
those it can furnish; more endur- 
ing than love, for it is a life, and 
not a flame. 

“ But can you not see, my dear,” 
the nun said presently, “that it 
would have been better if you had 
not had any friendly intercourse 
with him, even though this terrible 


thing had never happened? The 
injunction not to be unequally 


yoked with one another refers, 1 
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think, to all ties as well as to mar- 
riage. The gulf is too wide be- 
tween the Christian and the Jew to 
be bridged over for familiar friend- 
ship. It is too wide for anything 
but prayers to cross. Once admit 
any intercourse with unbelievers, 
and you peril your faith; and, be- 
you cannot set a barrier 
firmly anywhere when the first one 
is down. I have heard it said that 
this Jew loved you, and even fan- 
cied it possible that you would 
marry him.” 

“People ought not to say such 
things!” exclaimed Miss Pembroke, 
blushing deeply. 

“People ought not to have the 
chance to say such things, my dear 
girl,” replied the nun. “ It was of- 
fering you an insult when he of- 
fered you his hand.” 

“© dear Sister! is not that too 
expostulated Honora. 
“Setting aside what has happened 
since, should I not recollect, when 
a man me such an offer, 
what his intention is, and how the 
subject looks to him? And cannot 
I refuse him, and see that it is im- 
possible for me to do otherwise, 
yet feel kindly toward him, and 
wish him well, and believe that he 
has meant to show me both affec- 
tion and respect ?” 

“Honora,” said the Sister, “if 
any man had struck your mother, 
then turned to offer you his hand, 
would you not have recoiled from 
him in disgust and indignation ?” 

“Surely I would!” 

“And is your God and Saviour 
less dear and sacred to you than 
your mother?” the other pursued. 
“Can you allow your thoughts to 
dwell with kindness and compla- 
cency on one who blasphemes the 
crucified Redeemer, and calls him 
an impostor? 


sides, 


ass 
severe f 


makes 


secause you have 
not heard this man talk against 


your faith, you forget what he must 
think of it. I tell you they mock 
at him, these Jews, and they call 
us idolaters. And what could he 
think of you, when, knowing that 
you adore Christ as God, he asked 
you to be the wife of one who 
would laugh, if he did not rave, 
when he saw you making the sign 
of the cross? He must have 
thought your faith so weak that 
he could in time make you re- 
nounce it. And the reason why he 
thought so was because he saw you 
receiving him in a friendly way, as 
if friendship were possible between 
you. I speak of what he was. 
What he is, we have nothing to do 
with.” 

Miss Pembroke’s eyes were down- 
cast. “When you place the subject 
in that light, I am forced to think 
myself all in the wrong,” she said. 
“But most people do not think in 
that clear, positive way. They act 
on an inherited motive, and their 
beliefs are moss-grown, as it were.” 

“They have no faith,” was the 
quick reply. 

Honora was silent a moment, 
then said, with some hesitation: “I 
am always afraid of being unchari- 
table and illiberal, and perhaps I 
err the other way.” 

“My dear, it is easy to make a 
mistake there, and very dangerous 
too,” the Sister replied with deci- 
sion. “What is charity? You 
must first love God with all your 
heart ; and if you do that, you will 
be very shy of the enemies of God. 
You cannot serve two masters. As 
to liberality, there is no greater 
snare. It is not liberal to squander 
the bounty and honor of God;; it is 
not ours to spend. It is not liberal 
to praise those whom he condemns, 
and bless those whom he curses. 
It is not liberal to love those who 
refuse to acknowledge and obey 
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him, and to contradict what he has 
clearly said. Or if these things are 
liberal, then liberality is one of the 
worst of vices, and one of the most 
futile too. Why, if I were to desire 
the reputation of being generous, 
and, having nothing of my own, 
should take what is not mine and 
give it away, I have stolen, it is true, 
and I have obtained a reputation 
that I do not deserve, but, also, I 
have enriched some one; whereas, 
if I put my hand into the treasury 
of God, and try to bestow on an- 
other what he has denied, the hand 
comes out empty. I have insulted 
the Almighty, and have not benefit- 
ed any one. Do not suffer your- 
self to be deceived by sounding 
phrases. What are these people 
who talk so much of liberality? 
Are they liberal of what is theirs to 
give? Farfromit. Do they give 
away all they have to the poor? 
Do they forgive their enemies? 
Do they give up their pride and 
vanity, and spend their lives in la- 
boring for the needy? Quite the 
contrary. They are lavish only of 
what is not theirs to give. It has 
been reserved for those whom they 
call bigots to show an ardent and 
unsparing liberality in sacrificing 
their private feelings, their wealth, 
their comfort, their reputation, their 
lives even, for the glory of God and 
the saving of souls. There is the 
true liberality, my dear, and all 
other is a snare.” 

“T wish I could shut myself up 
with God, and get into the right 
path again. I am all wrong.” 

“Why not come here and make 
a retreat ?” the Sister asked. 

It was so precisely and unexpect- 
edly what she needed that Honora 
clasped her hands, with an excla- 
mation of delight. “The very 
thing! Yet I had not thought of 
it, When may Icome? Very soon? 
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It was surely an inspiration, my 

coming here to-night.” 
Immediately her troubles began 

to lift themselves away, as fogs be- 


gin to rise from the earth even be- 
fore the sun is above the horizon. 
The certainty of approaching peace 
conferred a peace in the present. 
She was going to place herself in 
the hands of Him who can perform 
the impossible. 

Sister Cecilia had supplied her 
need perfectly. Hers was not one 
of those impassioned natures which 
need to be soothed and caressed 
into quiet. A certain vein of gen- 
tle self-sufficiency, and a habit of 
contentment with life as she found 
it, prevented this. She wanted light 
more than warmth. 

It was already dark when they 
went down-stairs, and since, from 
economy, the nuns did not have 
their entries lighted, the two had to 
go hand-in-hand, groping their way 
carefully, till they came to a turn 
in the lower passage; and there, 
from the open door of the chapel 
at the further end, a soft ray of light 
shone out from the single lamp that 
burned before the altar. By day- 
light both chapel and altar showed 
poor enough; but in the evening, 
and seen alone by this small golden 
flame, the imperfections were either 
transformed or hidden. Dimly seen, 
the long folds of drapery all about 
gave a sense of seclusion and ten- 
derness ; one seemed to be hiding 
under the mantle of the Lord; and 
the beautiful mystery of the burn- 
ing lamp made wonders seem possi- 
ble. Kneeling there alone, one 
could fancy all the beautiful legends 
being acted over again. 

Sister Cecilia and Honora, still 
hand-in-hand, knelt in the entry 
the moment they saw that light. 

“You remember the chalice of 
the bees?” whispered the nun, 
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“T never come here in the evening, 
and see that bright little place in 
the darkness, but I think of that 
sweetest of stories. And I would 
not be surprised to hear a buzzing 
of bees all about the sanctuary, and 
see the busy little creatures build- 
ing up a chalice of fine wax, as 
clear as an alabaster vase with a 
light inside.” 

They walked slowly and noise- 
lessly by the door, and, as they 
passed it, saw beside the altar what 
looked almost like another lamp, or 
like that illuminated vase the Sister 
had fancied. It was the face of 
Anita, which reflected the light, her 
dark dress rendering her form al- 
most invisible. That face and the 
two folded hands shone softly, with 
a fixed lustre, out of the shadows. 
No breath nor motion seemed to 
stir them. ‘The eyes fixed on the 
tabernacle, the lips slightly parted 
where the last vocal prayer had 
escaped, she knelt there in a trance 
of adoration. But one could see, 
even through that brightening halo 
and sustaining peace, that a great 
change had taken place in the girl 
during the last few weeks. Her face 
was worn quite thin; and the large 
eyes, that had been like dewy violets 
bending ever toward the earth, 
burned now with a lustre that never 
comes from aught but pain. 

“‘ How the innocent have to suffer 
for the sins of the guilty!” sighed 
the nun, as she led her visitor away. 
“That child has received a blow 
from which I am afraid she will 
never recover. She is like a broken 
flower that lives a little while when 
it is put in water. Her conscience 
is at rest; she does not say now that 
she is sorry for having had anything 
to do with that trial; she does not 
complain in any way. She seems 
simply broken. And here she 
comes now! She has heard our 


steps, and is afraid she has stayed 
too long in the chapel.” 

The young girl came swiftly 
along the passage, and held out her 
hands to Miss Pembroke. “I knew 
you were here,” she said, “and I 
was waiting to hear you come down. 
Mother told me I might come and 
say good-by to you.” 

“But you have not yet said a 
word of welcome,” Miss Pembroke 
replied, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“Oh! yes, when I saw you come, 
I welcomed you in my own mind,” 
she replied, without smiling. 

Honora waited an instant, but 
Anita seemed to have nothing to 
say except the good-by she had 
come for. “Our whispering did 
not disturb your prayers?” she ask- 
ed, wishing to detain her a little 
longer. 

“Oh! no.” She glanced up at 
Sister Cecilia, as a child, when 
doubtful and lost, looks into its 
mother’s face, then dropped her 
eyes dreamily. “Ido not say any 
prayer but ‘amen.’ Nothing else 
comes. I kneel down, thinking to 
repeat, perhaps, the rosary, and I 
am only silent a while, and then I 
say amen. It is as well, I suppose.” 

Honora kissed the child’s thin 
cheek tenderly. “ Good-by, dear,” 
she whispered softly. “Say one 
amen for me to-night.” 

She went out into the still and 
sparkling night, and was driven 
rapidly homeward. On her way, 
she passed the prison, and, looking 
up, saw over the high wall a 
light shining redly through the long 
row of grated windows. It was a 
painful sight, but no longer unen- 
durable. “No prayer but amen,” 
she repeated. “What does it mat- 
ter by what road we go, so long as 
we reach heaven at last; whether it 
be in peaceful ways, or through sin 
and suffering ?” 








Another carriage drew up at the 
gate as she reached home, and Mrs. 
Gerald descended from it, having 
just returned from Mrs. Ferrier’s. 

“ Upon my word, young woman !” 
Annette’s voice called out from a 
pile of furs in the carriage. “We 
have been saying our good-nights 
in whispers, and hushing the very 
sleigh-bells, so as not to disturb your 
slumbers; and here you are out 
driving.” 

Her bright and cheerful voice 
broke strangely into Honora’s mood. 
Was there, then, anything in the 
world to laugh about, anything that 
could possibly excite a jest? 

“Good-night, Mother Gerald!” 
the young woman added. “Don’t 
stand there taking cold. And if 
you do not see Honora in the house 
to-night, make up your mind that 
I have carried her off with me, as I 
shall try to. Come here, my dear, 
and ‘give an account of yourself. 
Where have you been?” 

As Honora reached the carriage 
door, young Mrs. Gerald leaned 
out and caught both her hands. 
“ Come with me to find Lawrence,” 
she whispered hurriedly. ‘ He has 
not been home yet, but he will go 
for you.” 

Though recoiling from the errand, 
Miss Pembroke would not refuse it. 
She stepped into the carriage, and 
suffered herself to be driven away. 
It was the first time such a service 
had ever been demanded 
“Where is he? 
she asked. 

“Oh! yes. He is only playing 
billiards,” the young wife answered, 
and a sharp sigh seemed to cut the 
sentences apart. “It is the first 
time for a long while, and I want 
to break it up in the beginning. 
John went down and told him that 
his mother was dining with us, but 
Lawrence paid no attention.” 


of her. 
Do you know?” 
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She leaned back a little while 
without saying a word as they sped 
over the smooth snow. “It seems 
ashame to drag you into such an 
affair, Honora,” she said presently ; 
“and I had not thought of it till 1 
saw you, and then it came like a 
flash that you could help me. 
What I want of you is to write on 
a card that you and I are waiting 
for him. John will carry it in to him, 
and he will recognize your writing.” 

The horses were drawn up be- 
fore a large marble hotel, lighted 
from basement to attic. ‘The shops 
underneath were all but 
from three broad lower windows a 
bright light shone around the 
heavy lowered curtains, and in the 
stillness they could hear the faint 
click of billiard-balls. There 
no sound from inside, 
and it was impossible to know if 
the players were few or many. 

Honora wrote hastily, by the 
moonlight, as she was bid, “ An- 
nette and I are waiting for you,” and 
John took the card. 

“Why doesn’t he go to this 
door?” she asked, seeing the man 
disappear around a corner of the 
house. 

“You child!” 
compassionately ; “ 


closed; 


was 
of voices 


said her friend 
are you so inno- 
cent as to suppose that any one 
can walk into one of those places 
when he pleases? These charm- 
ing réunions are held with locked 
doors, and one has to have the 
password to go in.” 

Honora was silent with indigna- 
tion. To her mind, Lawrence 
could not do his wife a greater in- 
jury than in allowing her to be- 
come acquainted with such places, 
and she was half disposed to be 
vexed with Annette for not leaving 
him to himself, and refusing to be 
drawn into any objectionable scenes 
and associations. 
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Annette divined the last thought, 
and replied to it. 

“Tt is impossible for a wife to be 
scrupulous as to the means by 
which she shall withdraw her hus- 
band from danger,” she said with 
quiet coldness. “They are one. 
If he is soiled, she cannot be quite 
clean, except in intention, unless 
she is very selfish; and then her 
intention is not good, which is 
worse yet. Of course she should 
be careful not to draw others into 
her affairs.” 

“ You must know far better than 
I, Annette,” her friend said quick- 
ly, feeling as though she must have 
spoken her thought. “ At all events, 
you cannot be called selfish. And, 
indeed, if the angels of heaven 
were over-scrupulous with regard 
to their associations, should 
lack their guardianship.” 

Here John appeared, walking 
briskly round the corner of the 
hotel, and immediately after Law- 
rence Gerald came to the carriage- 
door. 

“You here, Honora!” 
claimed. “ What 
duced you?” 

“We had better not ask each 
other questions,” she replied cold- 
ly. “It is late. Will you come 
home with us ?” 

She drew back into a corner, 
and made room for him, with an 
air almost of disgust; for the moon- 
light showed his face flushed with 
drinking, and, as he spoke, a strong 
odor of brandy had been wafted 
into her face. 

He was too much confused for 
anything but simple obedience, and 
in rather a stumbling way took the 
seat assigned him. 

“Honora has been driving this 
evening, and is sleepy and chilly,” 
his wife made haste to say in ex- 
planation, inwardly resenting her 


we 


he ex- 
could have in- 


friend’s Aauteur, and regretting 
having brought her. “She is go- 
ing home to stay all night with us. 
I am sure you did not know how 
late it is.” 

She furtively picked up his hat, 
that had fallen off, went on talking 
lightly, to cover his silence or pre- 
vent his saying anything senseless, 
and tried in every way to screen him 
from the scorn that she had expos- 
ed him to. He leaned back in 
the carriage, and took no notice of 
her. The presence of Honora 
Pembroke had confounded him, 
and he had just sense enough left 
to know that he could not keep too 
quiet. What had stirred her to 
interfere in his affairs he could not 
guess, for Annette had always so 
screened him that it never occur- 
red to him she could have asked 
her friend to come. Had _ he 
known, it would have fared hard 
with his wife. He had, however, 
prudence and temper enough to 
keep him from making any disa- 
greeable demonstration. John was 
at hand when they reached home, 
and, as the ladies went hastily up 
the steps and into the house, they 
were not supposed to be aware 
that it was his arm which enabled 
Mr. Gerald to go in without fall- 
ing. Then Mrs. Ferrier stood in 
the open drawing-room door, and, 
under cover of her welcome to 
Honora, he managed to get up 
stairs unnoticed, fortunately for 
all. 

For the truce between Annette’s 
husband and her mother was over, 
and their intercourse was assum- 
ing a more unpleasant character 
than ever. Now, it was nearly 
always Lawrence who was the 
aggressor. Even when Mrs. Fer- 
rier showed a disposition to con- 
ciliate, he found something irritat- 
ing in her very good-nature. Par- 
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tial as his mother was, she was 
moved to expostulate with him 
after witnessing two or three of 
these scenes. 

“ You ought to recollect her good 
intention, Lawrence, and try to 
overlook her manner,” she said. 
“TI know well she does not show 
very good taste always; but you 
cannot criticise a woman in her own 
house.” 

“T am seldom allowed to forget 
that it is her house,”’ returned the 
son rather sulkily. 

“ At least, my dear, do not pro- 
voke her into reminding you of 
that,” Mrs. Gerald urged. 

Lawrence wished to stand well 
with his mother, and had, indeed, 
improved in his behavior toward 
her in proportion as he had grown 
more impatient with Mrs. Ferrier. 
He seemed now to regret having 
answered her unpleasantly: “If 
you knew, mother, all the little an- 
noyances I have to bear from her, 
you wouldn’t blame me so much,” 
he said coaxingly. “ With other frets, 
she has a habit of asking any of us 
who may be going out where we 
are going, and when we are coming 
back; and Annette has humored 
her in that till she thinks she has a 
right to know. Teddy always tells 
her, too; but then he tells lies. 
That makes no difference, though, 
to her. Well, I have broken her 
of asking me when I am alone; but 
if Annette is with me, she asks her. 
Can’t yo. imagine, mother, that it 
would get to be irritating after a 
while? It makes me so nervous 
sometimes that I have really skulk- 
ed out of the house slyly, as if I had 
no right to go. And then, when I 
come in, she will say, ‘Why, where 
have you been, Lawrence? I didn’t 
hear you go out.’ If a door opens 
anywhere, she goes to see who is 
about. I believe if I should get 
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up in the middle of the night, and 
try to creep out of the house with- 
out being heard, I should see her 
head poked out of the chamber- 
door before I’d got half-way down- 
stairs, ‘Then she peers and finds 
out everything. Annette and I had 
a bottle of champagne the other 
night in our room, and the next 
morning she spied out the bottle, 
and spoke of it. I suppose she 
heard the cork pop when I drew 
it. You never looked after me 
half so closely when I was a little 
boy, always in mischief, as she does 
now [amaman. She knows what 
my clothes cost, every rag of them, 
and how many clean collars and 
handkerchiefs I have in the week.” 

“T am sure she need not trouble 
herself about how much your clothes 
cost, since you pay for them your- 
self,” Mrs. Gerald said, her face 
very red. “And if she grudges 
you clean collars, send your linen 
home, and I will have it washed 
there.” 

“Oh! she has no such thought,” 
Lawrence made haste to 
“She doesn’t mean to be cross 
about any of these things, but only 
prying. She wants to overlook 
everybody and everything in the 
house, and it annoys me. I only 
tell you so that you may not won- 
der if I do speak out now and then 
about some small thing. Then 
what do you think she has pro- 
posed about my going into busi- 
ness?” 

“Well?” Mrs. 
easily. 

“She has selected a partner for 
me.” 

His mother waited for an expla- 
nation. 

“ And 
John!” 

“ John who ?” asked Mrs. Gerald 
wonderingly, trying to recollect 


say. 


Gerald said un- 


who should it be but 
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some notable person of that name 
among her youthful acquaintances. 

“Why, I do not know that he 
has any other name. The big En- 
glish fellow who lets you in here, 
and waits at dinner, and opens and 
shuts the carriage-door.” 

“What! you do not mean the 
footman ?” Mrs. Gerald cried. 

Her son laughed bitterly. “I asked 
her if he was to open the shop-door, 
and carry parcels, and if he would 
have the same sort of cockade on 
his hat, and she got quite angry 
about it. She says he ‘has saved a 
good deal of money, and means 
to go into business, and she thinks 
I couldn’t have a better partner. 
What do you think of it, mother?” 

Mrs. Gerald leaned back in her 
chair, and put her hand up to her 
face, half hiding a blush of vexation. 

She was not willing to tell Law- 
rence all she thought of the mat- 
ter. ‘‘ What does Annette say?” she 
asked. 

“ Annette vetoed the proposal 
up and down. I’ve heard nothing 
of it for a week or more. I only 
told you because you seem to think 
me too difficult.” 

Mrs. Gerald sighed. She had 
hoped to see her son busy and con- 
tented after his marriage, and she 
found him only more idle and dis- 
satisfied than before. With the 
partiality of a mother, she tried 
still to find him unfortunate instead 
of blameworthy, and, rather than 
see any fault in him, looked only 
at his difficulties, refusing to recol- 
lect how easily he could now over- 
come them all. She fancied erro- 
neously that to suggest to him that 
his trials had a good deal of bright- 
ness to relieve them, would be to 
show a lack of sympathy and ten- 
derness, and that the best way to 
comfort him was to let him see 
that his annoyances showed in her 


eyes as misfortunes. It was a mis- 
take which, in her over-sensitive 
affection, she had always made with 
him. 

His wife acted otherwise. “There 
is no use in anticipating evil, Law- 
rence,” she said. ‘“ Perhaps that 
may be the means of bringing it 
about. Fortune loves a smiling coun- 
tenance. As to mamma’s plans and 
wishes with regard to John, the best 
way for us is to assume that it is 
impossible she should ever regard 
him as anything but a servant. 
And, indeed,” she concluded with 
dignity, “I think she never can do 
otherwise.” 

But this assumption did not pre- 
vent young Mr. Gerald from going 
privately to F. Chevreuse, and beg- 
ging him to interfere and try to 
bring her mother to reason; and 
perhaps Mrs. Ferrier was never so 
near being in open revolt against 
her pastor as when he undertook to 
show her that there were certain 
social distinctions which it was her 
duty to recognize and respect. 

“T think, F. Chevreuse,” she said 
stiffly, “that a priest might do 
better than encourage pride and 
haughtiness.” 

“He could scarcely do worse 
than encourage them,” he replied 
calmly ; “and it is precisely against 
these sins that I would put you on 
your guard. Persons are never 
more in danger of falling into them 
than when they are complaining of 
the pride of others, and trying to 
reform what they conceive to be 
the abuses of society and the world. 
The only reformer whom I respect, 
and who is in a thoroughly safe 
way, is that one whostrives to reform 
and perfect himself. When he .is 
perfect, then he can begin to cor- 
rect the faults of others. More- 
over, the established customs and 
distinctions of society have often a 
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good foundation, and are not light- 
ly to be set aside. What would you 
say if your chambermaid should in- 
sist on sitting down to dinner with 
you and driving out with you?” 

Mrs. Ferrier found herself unpre- 
pared to answer. Indeed, no lady 
could be more peremptory and ex- 
acting than she was with all her 
servants except John. She was 
not yet ready to explain that her 
generalities all had reference to one 
exceptional case. 

“ But John is not at all a common 
servant,” she ventured to say. 
“He never lived out but once be- 
fore, and then it was with a very 
grand family in England; and he 
wouldn’t have come here with us, 
only that he wanted to look round 
a while before setting up business. 
I had to coax him to come, and 
give him the very highest wages. 
And Annette did all she could to 
persuade him.” 

“ John is an excellent man, I am 
sure,” F. Chevreuse replied. “I 
hope he will succeed in whatever 
good work he attempts. But we 
were speaking of your daughter’s 
husband. My advice is that he re- 
turn to the office where he was be- 
fore, and remain there till something 
better presents itself. I do not ap- 
prove of any large and showy en- 
terprise for him. It would not suit 
him. In that office his salary 
would be enough to render him 
quite independent, and leave him a 
little to ‘ay up.” 

“Lay up!” repeated Mrs. Ferrier, 
with an incredulous circumflex. 

“ He will put one-half his income 
into his wife’s hands, and she can do 
as she will with it,” F. Chevreuse 
replied. “ Annette has spoken to 
me about it, and it is his own pro- 
posal. She will put the money in 
bank every month. What he keeps 
will be his own affair, and what she 
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takes will be a small fund for the 
future, and will relieve a little that 
painful feeling he must have in liv- 
ing here without paying anything. 
It is decidedly the best that can be 
done at present. Besides,” he add- 
ed, seeing objection gathering in 
her face, “it may save you some- 
thing. The young man is not to 
blame that he is not rich, and he is 
quite ready to take his wife home 
to his own mother, and Annette is 
quite willing to go, if necessary. 
They might live there very happily 
and pleasantly ; but as, in that case, 
Lawrence would be the one on 
whom all the expense would fall, I 
presume you would make your 
daughter an allowance which would 
place her on an equality with him.” 

Mrs. Ferrier was forced to con- 
sent. Nothing was further from 
her wish than to be separated from 
her daughter, not only because she 
was more than usually solicitous 
for Annette’s happiness, and wished 
to assure herself constantly that 
her husband did not neglect her, 
but because she had an almost in- 
sane desire to watch Lawrence in 
every way. Nothing so piques the 
curiosity of a meddlesome person 
as to see any manifestation of a de- 
sire to baffle their searching. The 
annoyance naturally felt and often 
shown by one who finds himself 
suspiciously observed is always 
taken by such persons as a proof 
that there is something wrong 
which he is desirous to conceal. 
Moreover, John had let fall a word 
of advice which she was not dispos- 
ed to disregard. 

She had been complaining of her 
son-in-law. 

“You had better let him pretty 
much alone, ma’am,” the man re- 
plied. “You'll never drive him to 
being a sober fellow, nor indus- 
trious. Scolding doesn’t mend 
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broken china. I have a plan in my 
mind for them which I will tell vou 
after a while, when the right time 
comes. He wouldn’t thank me for 
it now; but by-and-by, if he doesn’t 
drink himself to death first, he may 
think my advice is worth listen- 
ing to.” 

John had a quiet, laconic way 
which sometimes impressed others 
besides his mistress, and she did not 
venture to oppose him openly, nor 
even to insist on hearing what his 
mysterious plan might be. 

It was, altogether, a miserable 
state of affairs, one of those situa- 
tions almost more unbearable than 
circumstances of affliction, for the 
cares were mean, the annoyances 
and mortifications petty; and the 
mind, which is ennobled by great 
trials, was cramped and lowered by 
the constant presence of small 
troubles which it would fain disre- 
gard, but could not. For, after all, 
these small troubles were the signs 
of a great one threatening. It was 
plain that Lawrence Gerald, if not 
stopped, was going to kill himself 
with drinking. His frame was too 
delicately organized to bear the 
alternate fierce heats and wretched 
depressions to which he was sub- 
jecting it, and more than one 
sharp attack of illness had given 
warning that he was exhausting his 
vitality. 

F. Chevreuse came upon him 
suddenly one day when he was 
suffering from one of these attacks. 
The priest had called at Mrs. 
Ferrier’s, and, learning that Law- 
rence was in his room, too unwell 
to go out, went up-stairs to him 
somewhat against Annette’s wish. 

“T will take the responsibility,” 
he said laughingly. “ The boy wants 
me to wake him up; you women 
are too gentle. You are petting 
him to death. No, my lady, I do 
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not want your company. I can 
find my own way.” 

And accordingly Lawrence open- 
ed his eyes a few minutes later 
to see F. Chevreuse standing by 
the sofa where he lay in all the 
misery of a complete physical and 
mental prostration. 

The priest drew a chair close to 
him, taking no notice of the evident 
disinclination of the young man to 
his society. “Now, my boy,” he 
said, laying a hand on the invalid’s 
shrinking arm, “are you dosing 
yourself up to go through the same 
bad business again? What has 
come over you? Come! come! 
Wake up, and be aman. You are 
too good to throw away in this 
fashion.” 

The young man turned his face 
away with a faint moan of utter 
discouragement. “I am not worth 
bothering about. I’ve played my 
stake in life, and lost, and what is 
left is good for nothing. Besides,, 
if I tried, I shouldn’t succeed. 
Why do you trouble yourself about 
me? I tell you that what there is: 
left of me isn’t worth saving.” 

He spoke with bitter impatience;. 
and made a gesture as if he would: 
have sent his visitor away. 

F. Chevreuse was not so easily 
to be dismissed. 

“The devil thinks differently,” 
he remarked, without stirring. “ He 
is fighting hard for you. Rouse 
yourself, and join with those who 
are fighting against him! You 
have an idea that, because you have 
made mistakes and committed sins, 
you must lay down your arms. 
Nonsense! ‘There are all the lives 
of the saints against you. Some 
of them never began to try till they 
found themselves on the brink of 
destruction. You fancy, too, that 
because you and your family have 
had misfortunes, and because you 
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have not been very successful in 
trying to become a rich man, you 
must stand humbly aside for 
cleverer men, and ask no favors. 
You’re all wrong. God made you, 
and put you into the world, just as 
he has the rest of us, and you have 
a right to the light and air, and to 
repair your mistakes and repent of 
your sins, without troubling your- 
self too much about what people say 
and think, and to do the best you 
can in worldly affairs without being 
humbled or ashamed if you can’t 
fill your pocket with money quite 
as readily as some can. Let the 
money go, but don’t let your man- 
liness go, and don’t throw away 
your soul. You are talking non- 
sense when you say that you are 
worthless. Respect yourself, and 
compel others to respect you, Law- 
rence. Nerve yourself, call up 
your good resolutions, and ask 
God to help you. Despair is a 
crime !” 

The young man put his arm up, 
and covered his face with it, as 
though to hide an emotion he was 
ashamed of; or, perhaps, because 
thelight hurt hiseyes. “ If Icould 
forget everything, and sleep for a 
month without waking, I don’t 
know but I could begin again and 
try to do better,” he said faintly. 
“ But there is no life in me now for 
anything.” 

F. Chevreuse rose immediately. 
“Rest, then, if that is what you 
need,” he said kindly. “ Rest, and 
forget everything painful. If any 
tormenting thought comes, say a 
little prayer, and tell it to begone. 
Don’t drink any liquor to quiet 
your mind. Let Annette get you 
some gentle sedative. -I’ll tell her 
to keep everybody away from you, 
and let you lie here six months, if 
you want to. But when you are 
better, come to see me.” 


He was standing, ready to go, 
but waited for an answer. There 
was none. He spoke more ear- 
nestly. 

“You know well it is for the best, 
Lawrence; and I want you to pro- 
mise to come to me when you are 
able to go out, before you go to see 
any one else.” 

“Well, I will. I promise you.” 

But the promise was given, ap- 
parently, only to get rid of the sub- 
ject, and F, Chevreuse went away 
feeling that he had accomplished 
nothing. 

Annette went directly to her hus- 
band, somewhat timid as to the re- 
ception she might meet with; but if 
he was displeased at having had a 
visitor, he did not seem to hold her 
responsible. He took the glass 
containing the opiate from her 
hand, and set it down beside him. 
“ After a while,” he said. “And 
now I am going to lock every one 
out of the room, and try to go to 
sleep. If I want anything, I will 
ring.” 

She began to make some little 
arrangements for his comfort, but, 
perceiving that they irritated him, 
desisted, and left him to himself. 
As she went along the passage, she 
heard the lock click behind her. 
Oddly enough, this little rudeness 
gave her a feeling of pleasure, for it 
showed that he felt at home there, 
and claimed a right to all that was 
hers. 

“If only he will sleep!” she 
thought. 

He did not sleep. His first act 
was to throw away the opiate she 
had brought. “Some such dose as 
they give to teething babies, I sup- 
pose,” he muttered. Then he 
seated himself on the sofa, and, 
clasping his hands over his head, 
as if to still the bursting pain there, 
remained buried in thought. One 
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could see that he was trying to 
study out some problem in his 
mind, but that difficulties present- 
ed themselves. More than once 
his eyes wandered to a little writ- 
ing-desk opposite him, and fixed 
themselves there. “It would re- 
move the only obstacle,” he said; 
“and yet how can I? That would 
be going over it all again. Now I 
am not to blame, but only unfortu- 
nate; but if I dothat.. .” 

It was pitiable to see a young 
face so distorted by pain of mind 
and body, and to see also that the 
pain was stinging him into still 
more angry revolt. 

He began pacing up and down 
the room, and, in his doubt and dis- 
tress, seized upon one of those 
strange modes of solving the ques- 
tion in his mind which, trivial as 
they are; most persons have at 
some time in their lives had re- 
course to. 

“Tf there is an odd number of 
squares in the carpet from corner 
to corner of the room, I will do it,” 
he said, and began to count them. 
The number was odd. But, appar- 
ently, he wished to make assurance 
doubly sure, for he next counted 
the stucco ornaments on the ceil- 
ing. “Odd again! Now for the 
third trial.” He glanced about in 
search of the object which was to 
decide his fate, and spied a large 
patriarchal fly that had crawled out 
of its winter hiding-place, and was 
clumsily trying its wings. 

“If he can fly over that cord, I 
will go,” he said; and since this 
was the last trial, and the poor in- 
sect seemed to him something like 
himself at that moment, he watched 
with breathless interest its efforts to 
surmount the great obstacle of the 
curtain-cord that lay in its path. 
The little creature attempted to 
crawl over, but, losing its balance, 
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tumbled off and lay helplessly on 
its back. The young man set it 
carefully and tenderly on its feet 
once more. “Now do your best,” 
he said. “You and I have made a 
failure, but we will try once again.” 

Inspired, it would seem, by this 
encouragement, the fly put cut its 
wings, gathered all its energies, and 
flew over the cord, tumbling igno- 
miniously on its back again at the 
other side. 

Lawrence Gerald did not give 
himself the trouble to assist again 
his fallen friend, but went promptly 
to pull the bell-tassel. He had 
thrown off all responsibility, and, 
choosing to see in these trivial 
chances the will and guidance of 
some intelligence wiser than his 
own, resolved instantly on following 
where they pointed. 

“JT dare say I shall stumble like 
that clumsy fly, but I shall succeed 
in the end. At all events, I will 
try. I can’t and won’t stay here 
any longer. It is torment for me, 
and I don’t do any one else any 
good.” He seemed to be arguing 
with some invisible companion. 
“They will be better without me. 
Besides, it was not I who decided. 
I left it to chance. If itwas...” 

His wife entering interrupted the 
soliloquy. She found him lying 
down, as she had left him, but with 
a color in his face that would have 
looked like returning health, if it 
had not been a little too deep. 

He stretched his hand out, and 
drew her to the footstool by his 
side. “Now, Ninon,” he said 
coaxingly, “ I want you to be a good 
girl, and arrange something for me 
so that I shall not be annoyed by 
questions nor opposition, It’s no- 
thing but a whim; but no matter 
for that. I want to go to New 
York for a day or two, by myself, 
you know, and I must start to-night. 
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I'm not going to do any harm, I 
promise you. I feel a good deal 
better, and I believe the little 
journey will cure me. The train 
starts at eight o'clock, and it is now 
five. It won’t take me half an 
hour to get ready. Will you man- 
age it for me, and keep the others 
off my shoulders ?” 

She consented promptly and 
quietly, asking no questions. If 
he should choose to tell her any- 
thing, it was well; if not, it was the 
same. She knew the meaning of 
this coaxing tenderness too well to 
presume upon it. It meant simply 
that she could be useful to him. 

“What is he going to New York 
for?” demanded Mrs. Ferrier, 
when Annette made the announce- 
ment down-stairs. 

“Mamma, you must not expect 
me ‘to tell all my husband’s busi- 
ness,” the young woman answered 
rather loftily. 

Poor Annette did not wish to ac- 
knowledge that she knew no more 
of her husband’s affairs or motives 
than her mother did. 

“Then he will want his dinner 
earlier?” was the next question, 
Mrs. Ferrier having, by an effort, 
restrained her inclination to make 
any further complaints. 

No; all he wanted was luncheon, 
and his wife had ordered that to be 
carried up-stairs. 

“T suppose I am not allowed to 
ask how long he will be gone?” re- 
marked the mother. 

“Oh! certainly, mamma; but 
that is not quite settled,” Annette 
said pleasantly. “It depends on 
circumstances. A few days, proba- 
bly, will be the most.” 

When Annette went. up-stairs 
again, her husband was dressed for 
his journey. A valise, locked and 
strapped, lay on the sofa at his el- 
bow, and his wrappings were strewn 
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about. She observed that the oak 
writing-desk, that had not been 
opened for months,to her know- 
ledge, had been opened now. The 
key was inthe lock, and the lid was 
slightly raised. She noticed, too, 
that a little inner cover had been 
torn out, and lay on the carpet, bro- 
ken in two. 

“The carriage will be round in a 
few minutes,” she said. “I thought 
you would want plenty of time to 
buy your ticket and get a good 
seat.” 

He merely nodded in reply, but 
looked at her wistfully, as if touch- 
ed by her ready compliance with 
his wishes, and desirous to see if 
any pain or displeasure were hidden 
under her quietness. 

But he detected no sign of any 
such feelings. She was merely ex- 
amining his fur gloves, to make sure 
that the buttons were on, looking 
narrowly to the strap of his cloak, 
busying herself in the most com- 
monplace manner with his prepara- 
tions. 

“Shall I go to the station with 
you ?” she asked carelessly. 

“T wish you would.” His tone 
was quite earnest. 

Annette had arranged it so that 
they went down-stairs while her 
mother was at dinner; and though 
the dining-room door had been left 
ajar, before Mrs. Ferrier had time 
to leave her seat or call out, the 
two had left the house, and were 
driving through the clear starlight. 

“Annette,” her husband said 
suddenly, “I’ve been thinking that 
if I had a boy, I would bring him 
up very strictly. No matter how 
much I might wish to indulge him, 
I would resist the wish. He should 
be taught to control himself from 
fear, if he had no other motive. 
He should be made hardy, and 
healthy, and active. I wouldn't 
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allow him mucn time to dream 
and think of himself; he should be 
kept busy; and I would never let 
him depend on any one, or sit still 
and fancy that some great fortune 
were going to drop into his hands 
without any effort on his part.” 

Mrs. Gerald was silent, astonished 
by this unexpected lecture, of which 
she quite well understood the 
meaning. He would have no child 
of his brought up as he had been. 
But why should he speak of it 
now ? 

“'There’s too much liberty and 
recklessness among young men,” he 
went on. “They have too much 
their own way. Parents ought to 
see what misery it will lead to. If 
they don’t care for what the child 
may make them suffer, they ought 
to recollect what the child has got 
to suffer when at last it wakes up 
to life as it is, and finds itself with 
ruinous tastes and habits, and not 
one right idea of anything. I am 
inclined to believe that it would be 
better for half the children in the 
world if they were brought up and 
trained by the state instead of by 
their own parents.” 

They had reached the station, 
and he stepped slowly out of the 
carriage. His wife ventured to ask 
how long he would stay away. 

“Oh! I've nothing to do in New 
York,” he said carelessly. “I 
shall not stay there more than two 
or three days.” 

He leaned into the carriage, and 
took her hands. In the darkness 
she could not see his face, though 
the light from outside shone in her 
own; but his voice was tender and 
regretful,even solemn. “ Good-by, 
dear,” he said. “ You have been 
only too good tome. May God re- 
ward you!” 

He bent to kiss the hands he 
held, then hurried away before she 
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had recovered herself sufficiently to 
speak. 

“What a good-by it was!” she 
thought with a startled heart. 
“One would think he were never 
coming back again.” 

He did come back, though, and 
sooner than he was expected. He 
appeared at the door the next eve- 
ning, nearly falling in, indeed, so 
that John had to steady him. An- 
nette had run out of the drawing- 
room on hearing the servant’s ex- 
clamation, but, at sight of her hus- 
band in such a state, was about to 
turn back in disgust. 

“It isn’t liquor, ma’am,” John 
said. “Something’s the matter 
with him. I told you yesterday 
that he wasn’t fit to go away. Just 
push that chair this way for him to 
sit down in, and bring him a glass 
of wine.” 

“T had to come back,” the young 
man said. “I was sicker than I 
thought, and not able to goon. I 
don’t know how I reached Crich- 
ton; and just now, walking up from 
the station, the cold wind on my 
forehead made me dizzy. I thought 
I should feel better to walk. Don’t 
be frightened, Annette. I can go 
up-stairs now.” 

He had every symptom of fever, 
and before morning had grown so 
much worse that a doctor was sent 
for, though much against his will. 

“T don’t believe in doctors,” he 
protested. “My mother always 
cured me when I was sick without 
sending for adoctor. It’s all guess- 
work. They only know what you 
tell them, and they sit and stare at 
you, and ask you questions when 
you don’t want to speak a word. I 
hate to have a doctor look at me.” 

Mr. Gerald was indeed a very 
difficult patient for both doctor and 
nurse, irritable beyond expression, 
and nervous to the verge of deli- 
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rium. At first no one was allowed 
near him but his mother. Then he 
found her tender sadness depress- 
ing, and insisted on having his wife 
in her place. Finally he begged 
John to take care of him. 

“ Keep the women away, if you 
don’t want me to lose my senses,” 
he said to the man. “ They start 
and turn pale or red every time I 
cough or speak in my sleep; and 
even when they pretend not to 
notice, I know they are watching 
me all the time. I don’t dare to 
groan, or sigh, or rave, though it 
would sometimes do me good. I 
want somebody by me who doesn’t 
care whether I live or die, but who 
just does what I ask him to. Let 
Louis open the door and sit up in 
the dicky. It’s what he was made 
for. He’s far more of a footman 
than you.” 

“T wouldn’t give either of you 
your salt as footman,” John retort- 
ed, smiling grimly. But he did not 
refuse to assume the post of nurse, 
and, having undertaken it, rendered 
himself so useful and unobtrusive 
that the others all gave way to him, 
and the sick man had no disposition 
to change again. He seemed a 
rather hard, dry man, but he was 
patient, and showed none of that 
obtrusive attention which is some- 
times more troublesome to an in- 
valid than neglect. If Lawrence 
groaned and tossed about, the at- 
tendant took no notice of him; if he 
said, “ John, don’t leave me alone a 
minute,” the man would sit by his 
side all night, as untired, apparently, 
as a man of wood. 

So three nights passed, and still 
the invalici grew worse. 

“Wouldn’t you like to have me 
read some prayers to you, sir?” the 
watcher asked one night. “ They 
might quiet you.” 

Lawrence broke out impatiently : 


“Do you think I am going ta die? 
Iamnot. That is what the women 
are all crying about. Mrs. Ferrier 
came in to-day, and told me she was 
having Masses said for me, and 
sprinkled me with holy water till I 
was drenched. And Bettie, when 
she sat here to-day while you were 
away, rattled her beads and cried 
all the time, till I told her to get 
out of the room. That’s the way 
with some people. The minute a 
fellow is sick, they try their best to 
scare him to death. Why don’t you 
offer to read the paper to me, or 
tell me an amusing story? Give 
me the opiate now.” 

“The doctor said you were not 
to take another till twelve o’clock,” 
the attendant said. 

“T don’t care for the doctor’s or- 
ders. Give it tome now. I know 
best what I need.” 

“¥ believe you do,” John said 
quietly, and gave him the opiate. 

But in spite of care, and of a de- 
termination to recover, the illness 
grew upon him, till finally the phy- 
sicians intimated that if he had any 
religious preparations to make, they 
had better not be delayed any long- 
er, for his strength was rapidly 
wasting, and they could not pro- 
mise that the result would not be 
fatal. 

Mrs. Ferrier went in great distress 
to F. Chevreuse. 

“What shall we do?” she asked. 
“After having refused to see a 
priest, and flown into a rage when- 
ever we mentioned the subject, at 
last he is willing to have one. Buthe 
will see no one but F. O’Donovan; 
and F. O'Donovan is laid up with 
gout, so that he cannot move hand 
or foot. I went out to him to-day, 
and I thought that if he could pos- 
sibly be wrapped up and brought in 
in a carriage, I would ask him; but, 
father, I couldn’t have the face to 
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speak of it. The doctor doesn’t 
allow him to stir out of his room, 
Even Mrs. Gerald sees that it can’t 
be done. I’ve begged Lawrence to 
listen to reason, but he is so set 
that if he had asked to have the 
Pope himself, he’d be mad if we 
didn’t send a messenger to Rome. 
I could send to L for a priest, 
but that might be too late. He is 
failing very much. I do wish you’d 
go once again, father.” 

F. Chevreuse had already been 
twice, and had been denied admit- 
tance in terms anything but re- 
spectful. 

“Certainly I will go,” he said. 
“T should have come up this eve- 
ning, if I had not been sent for. 
Poor Lawrence! I cannot under- 
stand why he should have such a 
prejudice against me.” 

It was early twilight when they 
reached the house, and, as they en- 
tered, the lamps burned with a faint 
ray, as if they, like all sounds and 
sights in that place, had been muf- 
fled. 

“You go right up and tell him 
there’s no one to be got but me,” 
F. Chevreuse said. 

But Mrs. Ferrier shrank back. 
“He never will consent if I ask 
him.” 

“ Annette, then.’ 

“He won’t allow Annette near 
him,” the mother sighed. 

“ John,” said the priest, “ will you 
go up and tell Mr. Gerald that I 
am here to see him?” 

“I wouldn’t venture 
John answered. “I don't believe 
it’s of any use; and if you’d take 
my advice, sir. . .” 

Even Mrs. Ferrier was scandal- 
ized by the man’s presumption, and 
faltered out an “O John!” 

“T will go myself,” F. Chevreuse 
interrupted. “Stay down here, all 
you people, and say the rosary for 


to, sir,” 
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my success, Say it with all your 
hearts. And don’t come up-stairs 
till you are called.” 

As he went up, a door near the 
landing softly opened, and in it 
stood the young wife with a face so 
woful and deathlike that tears would 
have seemed joyful in comparison. 
She said not a word, but stood and 
looked at the priest in a kind of 
terror. 

“My poor child!” he said pity- 
ingly, “ why do you stay here alone, 
killing yourself with grief? Goand 
stay with your mother and Honora 
till I come down.” 

She made that painful effort to 
speak which shows that the mouth 
and throat are dry, and, when words 
came, they were but a whisper. 
“© father!” she said, “don’t go 
in there if you have any human 
weakness left in you! You have 
to be an angel and not a man to 
hear my husband’s_ confession. 
Find some one else for him. He 
will not speak to you.” 

“ Never fear, child!” he answered 
firmly. “I may have human weak- 
ness, but I have the strength of 
God to help me resist it.” 

She watched him as he softly 
opened the door of the chamber 
where her husband lay, heard the 
faint cry that greeted him: “ Not 
you! not you!” then the door 
closed, and she was alone again. 

The priest approached the bed, 
and spoke with gentleness, yet 
with authority: “F. O’Donovan 
is too sick to come; and if you 
wait for another to be sent for, it 
will be too late. Think of your 
soul, and let everything else go. 
In a few hours you may be in the 
presence of God, listening to your 
eternal doom. What will you care 
then, my poor boy, who helped you 
to loosen from your conscience the 
sins you have committed in this 
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miserable world? It cannot be 
because you hate me so much, this 
unwillingness. Is it because your 
sins have been so great? There is 
no sin that I have not heard con- 
fessed, I think; and the greater it 
was, the greater was my comfort 
and thankfulness that at last it was 
forgiven. Come, now, I am putting 
on my stole. Ask the help of God 
and of our Blessed Mother, and 
forget who Iam. Remember only 
what I am—the minister of the mer- 
ciful God—and that I have no 
feeling, no thought, no wish, but to 
save you.” 

The bed-curtains made a still 
deeper shade in that shadowed 
room, and out from the dimness 
the face of the sick man gleamed 
white and wild. 

“T cannot!” he said. “ You would 
not want to hear me if you knew. 
You would never give me absolu- 
tion. You do not know what my 
sins are.” 

The priest seated himself by the 
bedside, and took in his strong, 
magnetic hand the thin and shak- 
ing hand of the penitent. “No 
matter what you may tell me, you 
cannot surprise me,” he - said. 
“Though you should have com- 
mitted sacrilege and every crime, I 
cannot, if I would, refuse you abso- 
lution. AndI would not wishto. I 
have only pity and love for you. 
Tell me all now, as if you were 
telling your own soul. Have no 
fear.” 

“No priest ever before heard 
such a confession!” The words 
came faintly. “ You do not know.” 

“ Confess, in the name of God!” 
repeated the priest. “The flames 
of hell are harder to bear than any 
anger of mine can be. -God has 
sent me hither, and I have only to 
obey him, and listen to your con- 
fession, whatever it may be. It is 
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not my choice nor yours. We are 
both commanded.” 

“Promise me that I shall have 
absolution! Promise me that you 
will forgive me!” prayed the young 
man, clinging to the hand that he 
had at first shrunk from. “I didn’t 
mean to do what I have done, and 
I have suffered the torments of the 
damned for it.” 

“T have no right to refuse abso- 
lution when you are penitent,” was 
the answer. “The person who re- 
pents and confesses has a right to 
absolution.” 

“ You will give it to me, no matter 
what I may tell you?” 

“No matter what you may tell 
me,” repeated the priest. “The 
mercy of God is mighty. Though 
you should hem yourself in with 
sins as with a wall of mountains, 
he can overlook them. Though 
you should sink in the lowest 
depths of sin, his hand can reach 
you. Asinner cannot be moved 
to call on the name of the Lord, 
unless the Lord should move him 
and have the merciful answer ready. 
I have blessed you. How long is 
it since your last confession ?” 

The sick man half raised himself, 
and pointed across the room. 

“ There is a crucifix on the table,” 
he said. “Go and kneel before 
that, and ask God to strengthen 
you for a hard trial. Then, if 
you come back to me, I will con- 
fess.” 

F. Chevreuse started up, and 
stood one instant erect and rigid, 
with his face upraised. Then he 
crossed the room, knelt before the 
crucifix, and held it to his breast 
during a moment of wordless pray- 
er. Asa sigh reached him through 
the stillness of the chamber, he laid 
the crucifix down, and returned to 
the bedside. 

“In the name of God, confess, 
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and have no fear,” he said gently. 
“ Have no fear!” 

The penitent lay with his face 
half turned to the pillow, and the 
bed was trembling under him; but 
he no longer refused to speak. 

To the company down-stairs it 
seemed avery long interview. Mrs. 
Ferrier, Mrs. Gerald, and Miss Pem- 
broke, kneeling together in the lit- 
tle sitting-room near the foot of 
the stairs, with the door open, had 
said the rosary, trying not to let 
their thoughts wander ; then, sitting 
silent, had listened for a descend- 
ing step, breathing each her own 
prayer now and then. Their great- 
est trouble was over. Evidently F. 
Chevreuse had overcome Lawrence 
Gerald’s unwillingness to confess to 
him; and the three women, so dif- 
ferent in all else, united in the one 
ardent belief that the prayer of 
faith would save the sick man, and 
that, when his conscience should be 
quite disburdened, and his soul en- 
lightened by the comforts and ex- 
hortations which such a man as F, 
Chevreuse could offer, his body 
would feel the effects of that inward 
healing, and throw off its burden 
too. 

In an adjoining room sat Louis 
Ferrier, biting his nails, having been 
forbidden by his mother to seek 
distraction in more cheerful scenes. 
He watched the women while they 
knelt, and even drew a little nearer 
to listen to their low-voiced pray- 
er, but lacked the piety to join 
them. He was both annoyed and 
frightened by the gloomy circum- 
stances in which he found himself, 
and, like most men of slack religious 
belief and practice, felt more safe 
to have pious women by him in 
times of danger. 

John had taken his place on a 
low stool underneath the stairs, 
and had an almost grotesque ap- 
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pearance of being at the same time 
hiding and alert. With his head 
advanced, and his neck twisted, he 
stared steadfastly up the stairway 
at the door within which the priest 
had disappeared. 

For nearly an hour there was no 
sound but the small ticking of a 
clock and the occasional dropping 
of a coal in the grate. Then all 
the waiting ones started and looked 
out eagerly; for the chamber-door 
opened, and F. Chevreuse came out. 

One only did not lift her face to 
read what tidings might be written 
in the face of him who came forth 
from the sick-chamber. Kneeling, 
almost prostrate on the floor, An- 
nette Gerald still remained where 
F. Chevreuse had left her. She 
did not look up even when he 
paused by her side, and she felt 
that he was blessing her, but only 
bowed still lower before him. 

“Take comfort, my child,” he 
said. “ You have no reason to de- 
spair.” 

She looked up quickly into his 
face, with an almost incredulous 
hope in her eyes. 

He was pale, but some illumina- 
tion not of earth floated about him, 
so that she could easily have believed 
she saw him upborne in air with the 
buoyancy of a spirit. The heaven- 
ly calm of his expression could not 
be described; yet it was the calm 
of one who, reposing on the bosom 
of God, is yet aware of infinite sin 
and suffering in the world. It was 
such a look as one might imagine 
an angel guardian to wear—heaven- 
ly peace shorn of heavenly delight. 

He motioned her to rise, and she 
obeyed him. She would not then 
have hesitated, whatever he had 
bade her do. His imposing calm 
pressed her fears and’ doubts to a 
perfect quiet. There was nothing 
possible but obedience. 
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“Go to your husband, and see if 
he wants anything,” hesaid. “ Let 
him be very quiet, and he may 
sleep. To-morrow morning I shall 
bring him the Viaticum ; but I think 
he wiil recover.” 

She went toward the chamber, 
and he descended the stairs. John, 
bending forward eagerly, caught 
sight of his face, and drew quickly 
back again, blessing himself. “The 
man is a saint!” he muttered, and 
took good care to keep himself out 
of sight. 

F. Chevreuse was met in the sit- 
ting-room door by Mrs. Gerald, 
and the other two pressed close be- 
hind her; and when they saw him, it 
was as though a soft and gentle light 
had shone into their troubled faces. 

“You are afraid that so long an 
interview has exhausted him,” he 
said. “It has not. The body is 
seldom any worse for attending to 
the affairs of the soul, and a tran- 
quil mind isthe best rest. Annette 
is; with him now, and, if left undis- 
turbed, I think he willsleep. Pray 
for him, and do not lose courage. 
God bless you! Good-night.” 

Not one of them uttered a word. 
The questions they would have ask- 
ed, and the invitation they would 
have given the priest to remain with 
them, died on their lips. Evident- 
ly he did not mean to enter the 
room, and they felt that his doing 
so was a favor for him to offer, not 
for them to ask. 

They glanced at each other as he 
went away, and Honora Pembroke 
smiled. “He looks as though he 
were gazing at heaven through the 
gate of martyrdom,” she said. 

But the next morning, after see- 
ing Gerald, he stopped a few minutes 
to talk with the family, and still 
they found that indefinable air of lof- 
tiness lingering about him, imposing 
a certain distance, at the same time 
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that it increased their reverence 
and affection for him. The fami- 
liar, frequently jesting, sometimes 
peremptory F. Chevreuse seemed 
to have gone away for ever; but 
how beautiful was the substitute he 
had left, and how like him in all 
that was loftiest ! 

Lawrence was better that morn- 
ing, and gained steadily day by day. 
Nothing could exceed the care and 
tenderness with which F. Chevreuse 
watched over his recovery. He 
came every morning and evening, 
he treated him with the affection 
of a father, and seemed to have 
charged himself with the young 
man’s future. 

“T think you should let him and 
Annette go to Europe for a year,” 
he said to Mrs. Ferrier. “It would 
be better for him to break off en- 
tirely from old associations, and 
have an entire change for a while. 
His health has not been good for 
some time, and his nerves are worn. 
The journey would restore him, 
and afterward we will see what can 
be done. I am not sure that it is 
well for him to live here. When a 
person is going to change his life 
very much, it is often wiser to 
change his place of abode also. 
The obstacles to improvement are 
fewer among strangers.” 

The young man received this 
proposal to go abroad rather doubt- 
fully. He would not go away till 
spring, and was not sure that he 
would go then. As he grew better 
in health, indeed, he withdrew him- 
self more and more from the priest, 
and showed an uneasiness in his 
society which not all F. Chevreuse’s 
kindness could overcome. 

“You must not shun me, Law- 
rence,” the priest said to him one 
day when they were alone. “ You 
have done that too long, and it is 
not well. Try to look on me as 
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very firmly your friend. Let me 
advise you sometimes, and be sure 
that I shall always have your good 
in view.” 

Lawrence had been very nervous 
and irritable that day, and was in no 
mood to bear expostulation. “ You 
can’t be my friend,” he replied 
with suppressed vehemence. “ You 
can only be my master. You can 
only own me body and soul.” 

* That is a mistake,” was the 
quiet answer. “I do not own you 
any more than I do others.” 

But he patiently forbore to press 
the question then. 

“Encourage him to come to me 
whenever you think I can benefit 
him,” he said to Annette. “ You 
can tell best. He has not quite re- 
covered his spirits yet, and it will 
do no good for me to urge him. 
Make everything as cheerful as you 
can forhim. It sometimes happens 
that people get up from sickness in 
this depressed state of mind.” 

“Yes!” she replied, looking 
down. 

She also had grown shy of F. 
Chevreuse, and seemed willing to 
keep out of his sight. 

But to others she was perhaps 
rather more gay than they had 
known her for some time. Her 
mother found her at once kinder 
and more exacting, and complained 
that they seemed now to have be- 
come strangers. 

“And how nervous you have 
grown, Annette!” she said. “ You 
crush everything you take hold 
of.” 

“ What have I crushed, mamma ?” 
asked the daughter, with a light 
laugh. “Have I made havoc 
among your bonnets or wine- 
glasses ?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Mrs. Ferrier said 
fretfully. “You squeeze people’s 
hands, instead of touching them. 
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Look at that baby’s arm!” They 
were entertaining a baby visitor. 

Annette Gerald looked as she 
was bid. and saw the prints of her 
fingers on the soft little arm she 
had held unconsciously, and caught 
an only half-subsided quiver of the 
baby lip as the little one looked at 
her, all ready to cry with pain. 

Every woman knows at once 
how she atoned for her fault, by 
what caresses, and petting, and pro- 
testations of sorrow, and how those 
faint red marks were bemoaned as 
if they had been the stripes of a 
martyr. 

“ If you touch any one’s arm, you 
pinch it,” the elder lady went on. 
“And you take hold of your shawl 
and your gloves and your handker- 
chief as if somebody were going to 
pull them away from you. I’ve 
seen your nails white when you 
held the evening paper to read, you 
griped it so; and as to taking 
glasses and cups at the table, I 
always expect to see them fly to 
pieces in your hands.” 

“Tsn’t she an awful woman?” 
says Mrs. Annette to the baby, 
holding it high and looking up 
into its rosy, smiling face. “Isn’t 
Annette a frightfully muscular and 
dangerous person, you pink of per- 
fection? What shall we do with 
her? She pinches little swan’s- 
down arms, and makes angelic ba- 
bies pucker up their lips with grief, 
and sets tears swimming in their 
blue violets of eyes. We must do 
something dreadful to her. We must 
forgive her; and that is very terrible. 
There is nothing so crushing, baby, 
as to be forgiven very much.” 

And then, after one more toss, 
the infant was let suddenly and 
softly down, like a lapful of roses, 
over the face of its friend, and for 
an instant Annette Gerald’s eyes 
were hidden in its neck, 
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“Come and have a game of chess, 
Annette,” her husband called out 
across the room. 

“Yes, dear!” she responded 
brightly; and, setting the child 
down, went to him at once, a red 
color in her cheeks. 

“Why do some people always 
notice such little things,” he said 
frowningly, “and, instead of at- 
tending to themselves, watch how 
people take hold of cups and 
saucers, and all that nonsense, and 
fancy that some wonderful chance 
hangs on your eating butter with 
your bread, or preferring cheese?” 

Annette was engaged in placing 
the men, and did not look in her 
husband’s face as she answered in 
a gentle, soothing voice: 

“Tt is rather annoying some- 
times, but I find the best way is to 
treat the whole jestingly. If one 
shows vexation, it looks serious. 
But you can ridicule a person out 
of hanging mountains by threads.” 

He was going to answer, when 
something made him notice her 
face. The color was still bright 
there, but the cheeks were hollow, 
and dark circles had sunk beneath 
her eyes. 

“Why, you are not looking well,” 
he said, only just aware of the fact. 
“Are you sick? Did you _ get 
worn out taking care of me?” 

She waited an instant till the 
others, who were leaving the room, 
should be out of sight, then leaned 
across the table, careless that her 
sleeve swept away the two armies 
she had just placed, and took her 
husband’s hand in hers, and bowed 
her cheek to it with a sob. 

“© Lawrence! Lawrence!” 
whispered. 

He made a motion to draw his 
hand away, but let it remain. 
“My God! what is the matter with 
you?” he exclaimed. 


she 
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She leaned back instantly, and 
made an effort to control herself. 
“It must be that I am not well. 
Don’t mind me. And now, you 
will have to place your own men, 
and give me the first move.” 

He placed the men, and appear- 
ed to be thinking pitifully of his 
wife as he glanced now and then 
into her face. “It seems selfish of 
me not to have taken better care 
of you, Annette,” he said. 

“Oh! you needed care yourself,” 
she replied lightly. “Don’t ima- 
gine that I am sick, though. It is 
nothing. You didn’t marry me to 
take care of me, you know, and I 
am not very exacting.” 

She would have caught back the 
last words, if she could, before it 
was too late. They escaped her 
unawares, and were a remembered, 
rather than a present, bitterness. 

He blushed faintly. ‘“ Whatever I 
married you for, I have no desire 
to exchange you now for any one 
else,” he said, moving a pawn side- 
ways instead of forward. “If you 
were ever so poor, I wouldn’t want 
a rich girl in your place. But then, 
you know, I’m not sentimental. [I 
never was much so, and it’s all 
over now. I’m thirty years old, 
and I feel a hundred. I can’t re- 
member being young. I can’t re- 
member being twenty years of age. I 
wish toGod I could!” he burst forth. 

His wife made a careful move, 
and said, “I have a presentiment 
that I shall give you check in three 
moves more. Look out for your 
queen.” 

“My only romance,” he went on, 
“was about Honora. I thought 
that I could do and be anything, if 
she would only care about me. 
What a stately, floating creature 
she always was! I used to think 
she looked as if she could walk on 
clouds and not fall through. Yes,” 
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he sighed, “that is where she be- 
longs—among the clouds. I never 
blamed her for not having me; she 
was too good. I never was worthy 
of such a woman.” 

Slowly, while he spoke, the bright 
blood had deepened in his wife’s 
face, and swept over her forehead. 
Had he been less preoccupied, he 
would have seen the slight, haughty 
movement with which she drew 
herself up. It was only when he 
had waited a moment for her to 
move that he glanced up and met 
her eyes fixed on him with an ex- 
pression very like indignant scorn. 

“By what strange contradiction 
is it, I wonder,” she said coldly, 
“that the woman who does most 
for a man, and is most merciful and 
charitable toward him, is never too 
good for him, while the one who 
scorns him, and will not come a step 
off her pedestal to save him, is always 
the ideal woman in his eyes?” 

Bitter tears of utter grief and 
mortification welled up and wet 
her eyelashes. “In another world,” 
she said, “ when the faults and mis- 
takes of this are set right, you may 
think yourself worthy of the com- 
panionship of Honora Pembroke, 
and of any union and closeness of 
affection which that life may know. 
And then she may be given to you. 
And, Lawrence, if she would and 
could consent to take you now, I 
would not refuse to give you up. 
At this moment, if, without any 
wrong, I could see her enter the 
room, and hold out her hand to 
you, and tell you that she was 
ready to take what she had refused, 
and be to you all that you could 
wish—if it could be right that it 
should happen so, I would not utter 
one word of objection. I would 
leave you to her without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.” 


While she spoke, his hand had 
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played tremblingly with the chess- 
men before him. “So you give me 
up too,” he said in a low voice. 

Her proud face softened. She 
looked at him, and recollected her- 
self and him, and pity sprang up 
again and effaced indignation. “I 
do not give you up, Lawrence,” she 
said gently. “I cannot and have 
no wish to; I only spoke of what I 
would do in circumstances which 
cannot take place. You had in- 
sulted me, without intending to, I 
know, and it was but natural that I 
should retort. You know that I 
would not leave you, nor give you 
up on any provocation. If you 
should leave me, I should follow 
you, because I should feel sure that 
you would sooner or later need me. 
We are one. You are mine; and 
I always stand by my own.” 

He looked at her with an expres- 
sion at once penetrating and shrink- 
ing. “You would stand by me, 
Annette, whatever should happen ?” 
he asked. 

“Certainly!” she replied, but 
did not meet his eyes. “There is 
no imaginable circumstance which 
could make me desert you. And 
now, what of this game? To your 
queen!” 

He made a motion to save his 
queen, then pushed the board aside. 
“T cannot play,” he said; “I can- 
not confine my mind to it. Sing 
me something. It is long since 
I have heard you sing.” 

He threw himself into a deeply- 
cushioned chair, and leaned his 
head on his hands while she sang 
to him—knowing, how well! that a 
cheerful song would not cheer him 
nor a pious song soothe—of 


“ Waters that flow 
Witha lullaby sound, 
From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground— 
From a spring thatis not very 
Far under ground,” 
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She was a magical singer, surely ; 
and the still, cold melancholy of 
her tones was the very spirit and 
essence of death; and, like death, 
it pierced to the heart. She sang: 

* And, oh! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy, 
And narrow my bed, 
For man never slept 
In a different bed ; 


And to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed.” 


She turned quickly at a sound 
behind her, and saw that her hus- 
band had buried his face in the 
cushions of the chair, and was 
trembling violently. She went to 
him, but there was no comfort to 
give nor to receive. Death alone 
could bring release for him and for 
her. She could only surround him 
with her arms while he sobbed with 
the terrible hysterical sobbing of a 
man utterly broken down, and let 
him feel that he was not alone and 
unpitied. 

“T don’t know what ails me,” he 
said at length, trying to control 
himself. “ Don’t mind me, Annette. 
My nerves seem to be all unstrung. 
It must be that fever.” 

“Oh! don’t, Lawrence; please 
don’t!” she said faintly. 

He became silent all at once, and 
it seemed as though a chill had pass- 
ed over him. She sighed drearily, 
and smoothed his hair with her hand. 
“Trust your wife,” she said. “I 
am by you always.” 

“You are not afraid of me?” He 
seemed to ask the question with a 
kind of terror. 

“My poor Lawrence! no. I do 
not fear you as much as you do me. 
Don’t have such fancies.” 

She did not explain in what con- 
fessional she had learned his secret ; 
in what troubled sleep wherein the 
unwary tongue speaks; in what 
more troubled waking, when the eyes 
and actions speak; or in what sud- 
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den suspicion and enlightenment, 
coming she knew not whence. She 
told nothing, and he asked nothing, 
only leaned on her bosom, and 
wept again as though all his man- 
hood had departed. 

“© Annette!” he said, “I 
dreamed last night that I was a 
little boy, and that I stood by my 
mother while she brushed my hair 
into curls round her finger. I 
thought I had been away a long 
distance, and come back again, and 
I stood quite still, and remembered 
another childhood before I took 
that journey. I was so glad to be 
back—as glad as I should be nowif 
Icould go back. Some way I could 
see that my hair was golden, and 
that my mother smiled as she brush- 
ed it, though I did not look at her. 
Such dreams are always coming to 
me now. As soon as I go to sleep, 
I am a child that has been away 
and is solemnly glad to be back 
again. And then I wake, and am 
in hell!” 

She went on smoothing his hair 
steadily. 

“Some time soon the dream will 
come true,” she said. “Do the 
best you can. Do justice to the 
wronged. Come away with me, 
and we will hide ourselves some- 
where in the world, and try to find 
peace for the days that are left. 
And by-and-by, Lawrence, will 
come the day when we shall both 
be as little children again, and all 
our terrible burdens will slip off. 
You must do justice to the wrong- 
ed.” 

“In some way, yes!” he said. 
“T have tried to think. He must 
be saved. But I cannot go away. 
Do you remember ever having been 
afraid to go up-stairs in the dark, 
of having felt sure that there was 
some one behind just ready to 
grasp you, till you screamed out in 
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terror? It would be like that with 
me. If once I turn my back on 
this place, my life will become a 
crazy flight.” 

“The world is wide,” she urg- 
ed, “and there are safe places 
enough in it. Besides, money can 
buy anything; and fe has forgiven 
you. He will screen you.” 

“My mother!” he exclaimed. 
“Who will screen and save her? 
I will not destroy her, Annette. 
No, everybody in the world may 
perish first. I never will destroy 
my mother. I have done harm 
enough.” 

“He will die in prison,” she 
whispered. ‘“ He has sent to Ger- 
many for help, and it did him no 
good. He has demanded a new 
trial, and there was not enough to 
justify them in granting it. He is 
in a net from which there seems to 
be no escape. They say that he 
will die.” 

“You want to make me crazy!” 
her husband cried out, pushing her 
fiercely from him. “Go away! 
You are worse than the rest.” 

There was no way but to yield to 
him. “ Well, well, Lawrence! I will 
try to think of some other means.” 

The season had reached early 
spring, and one tempestuous eve- 
ning in March, as F. Chevreuse sat 
at home, making up some church 
accounts, feeling quite sure that he 
should not be interrupted, he heard 
the street-door softly open and shut, 
then a tap at the door of the room. 

“Strange that Jane should leave 
that street-door unlocked!” he 
thought, and at the same moment 
heard the servant coming up-stairs 
from the kitchen. Her quick ear 
had caught the sound, and she, too, 
was wondering how she could have 
omitted to fasten the house up. 

The door of F. Chevreuse’s sit- 
ting-room was quickly opened, and 
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shut again in Jane’s face, and a 
woman stood inside. It was An- 
nette Gerald, wrapped in a large 
waterproof cape, with the hood over 
her head. 

“Send Jane away!” she said 
hurriedly. “ Don’t let her in here! 
Don’t let her see me!” 

Here Jane opened the door and 
put her head in, eyeing curiously 
the visitor, whose back was turned 
to her. “I’m sure I shut the door 
and bolted it, father,’’ she began, 
and took a step into the room. 
SS ivtoedt 

“No matter! I'll see to it,” the 
priest said, waving her away. 

“Oh! well, only I’m sure I lock- 
ed it. And perhaps you’d like to 
have this lamp. . .” 

“Jane!” he exclaimed, standing 
up, “when I dismiss you, you are 
to go.” 

Jane retired, grumbling. 

“ She will listen at the door,” his 
visitor said. 

F. Chevreuse flung the door open, 
and discovered his domestic linger- 
ing about the head of the stairs, af- 
fecting to examine an imaginary 
hole in the carpet. 

“Once for all, Jane,” he said, 
“if you wish to remain in my house, 
you must not presume, nor show 
any curiosity about my affairs, nor 
the affairs of those who come to 
me. Go down into the kitchen, 
and shut the door, and stay there.” 

Jane, albeit not very subordinate, 
was completely awed by a display 
of authority such as she had never 
seen before. She did not venture 
to resist nor complain, but returned 
without delay to her own place. 

F. Chevreuse waited till he heard 
the kitchen-door close with some- 
what unnecessary force, then re- 
turned to his visitor. 

“What has brought you out to- 
night ?” he asked in a low voice. 








“Let me get my breath!” She 
was almost gasping. “Jane gave 
me such a fright that my heart is in 
my mouth.” 

Ile set a chair for her, and seated 
himself near, waiting till she should 
be able to speak. “ You had better 
shake the snow off your cloak,” he 
said, 

She made a gesture of impatient 
refusal. 

The rude mantle had slipped 
aside, and revealed a strangely 
contrasting toilet beneath.. There 
was a shining of lustrous pale-green 
silk with delicately-wrought laces, 
a glimmer of emeralds and dia- 
monds, and glimpses of pink roses 
set in bunches of green grass. 

“T havé been to the prison,” she 
whispered. 

F. Chevreuse frowned, and drop- 
ped his eyes. 

“ The man is a fool!” she exclaim- 
ed. “He will not besaved. I had 
bought one of the guard. It was 
the hour for supper, and the man 
let me in, and promised that for ten 
minutes I might do as I pleased, 
and he would see and know nothing. 
I went into the corridor, and found 
the cell-door unlocked. Every- 
thing was ready, was perfect; for 
the storm would prevent any loun- 
gers from coming about the prison 
or the guard-room, and would give 
an excuse to any one who wanted 
to muffle up and cover their face. 
I had a large cloak all ready. But 
he would not go. He will not fly 
as though he were guilty, he said.” 

“ What did you say to him?” the 
priest inquired, without looking up. 

“IT told him that he could save 
himself, and prove his innocence 
afterward. I said that may be the 
real criminal would some’ day con- 
fess, and then he could come out 
before the world more than justi- 
fied. I said that we loved and 
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pitied him, and were unhappy at the 
thought of him there, and would do 
anything for him. He was to be 
secreted in our house till a way 
could be got for him to escape. I 
had left the carriage just round 
the corner, and John would have 
thought that it was Lawrence who 
got in with me. Mamma and 
Louis have gone to the President’s 
dinner, and Gerald was to watch 
and let us in, and afterward come 
out again with me. But, no; the 
stubborn simpleton would not be 
saved. I went on my knees to 
him, and he was likearock. Then 
the watchman knocked at the door, 
and Ihadtorun. The other guard 
were coming in from their supper, 
and, if I hadn’t hid behind a door, 
they would have seen me face to 
face. Oh! why did he not con- 
sent ?” 

She wrung her hands slowly till 
the jewels on them twinkled in the 
lamp-light. 

F. Chevreuse still sat with his 
eyes downcast. “ My poorchild!” 
he said, “ your pity for this man 
has led you into an almost fatal 


error. Never attempt such a thing 
again. It is not for you to cast 


yourself under the wheels of Jugger- 
naut. I command you to try no 
such experiment again. Pray to 
God. ‘That is all that you can 
do.” 

“Yes, I know that now,” she 
answered despairingly. “I am 
utterly helpless. It is your turn. 
You must save him.” 

“What can I do?” he asked 
wonderingly. “I have tried all I 
could, but in vain, as you know. 
I have left no stone unturned, and 
the only good result I can see is a 
probability that the sentence will 
not be executed to the utmost, and 
that in time something may happen 
to bring his innocence to light.” 














“In time!” she repeated. “ Have 


you seen the man? Why, I did 
not know him till he spoke. He 
will not live. No, there must be 
no delay. What you must do is 
this: You must go to the authori- 
ties, and say that you know who 
the true criminal is, but cannot tell, 
at least not now, and that Mr. 
Sch6ninger is innocent. ” 

The priest looked in her face 
with a gaze of calm surprise. 
“You mistake,” he said. “I do not 
know who the criminal is. If I did 
know, I should immediately go to 
the authorities, and denounce him.” 

She looked him steadfastly in the 
face, but his calmness baffled her. 
He showed only a cool and digni- 
fied surprise. 

“Oh! these men,” she mutter- 
ed. “I feel as if I were being 
ground between stones.” 

She stood, and the shining folds 
of her dress, that had been gather- 
ed up in her arms, dropped about 
her, and lay on the floor. 

“Have you been walking through 
the snow in a ball-dress?” the 
priest asked. “Have you anything 
to protect your feet ?” 

“Oh! I have fur shoes, and 
my carriage is near by,” she said 
absently, and seemed to be consid- 
ering what to do next. 

“Go home now, my child, and 
try to put all this wild work out of 
your mind,” F. Chevreuse said 
with emotion. “ Perform your own 
duty simply and in the fear of God, 
and do not try to take the burden 
of others on those shoulders of 
yours. Go home and warm your- 
self well, or you will be sick.” 

“Oh! I am not going home,” 
she said, her glance caught by the 
sparkling of a bracelet on her arm. 
“To-night is a dinner and ball given 
to the President, you know; and 
since he is going away to-morrow 
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it couldn’t be put off. It must be 
time I was there, and I have to go 
home after Lawrence.” 

“What! you will go to a dinner 
and ball to-night?” exclaimed the 
priest. “You feel yourself fit for 
company ?” 

She smiled faintly. “I shall doubt- 
less be the gayest of the gay. 
There is not much danger of my 
feeling sleepy.” 

“Well, women are wonderful 
beings,” remarked F. Chevreuse to 
himself. 

The young woman drew her 
wrappings about her, and gathered 
up again her flowing skirts, look- 
ing to see that no stain had fallen 
on them; and, in arranging. her 
toilet for a new scene, she appear- 
ed to arrange her mind also. A 
gentle tranquillity settled upon her 
face, and her head was slightly 
lifted, as though she were already 
the centre of observation to a bril- 
liant throng. 

“ But you are looking very pale,” 
the priest objected. 

“That always mends itself,” she 
answered carelessly. “,When I have 
need of color, it usually comes.” 

Some way, in this firm self-con- 
trol, he found her more pitiful than 
in any abandonment of sorrow. 
She accepted the situation uncom- 
plainingly, since she could do no 
more, and steeled herself to bear 
what she must. 

“God bless you!” he said, when 
she was ready to go. 

Her face stirred a little at the 
words. It seemed that she would 
rather not listen to anything of se- 
rious kindness then. Yet at the 
door she hesitated, and turned back. 
For once it was necessary that she 
should speak. 

“T have no difficulty about com- 
pany or anything but silence and 
darkness,” she said hurriedly, look- 
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ing down. “I like a crowd, though 
I am always on the lookout for 
something to be said I will not wish 
to hear. When he and [I are alone, 
I turn cold and creeping, for fear he 
should speak; and I keep close and 
cling to him, lest, if I should get a 
little way off, I should grow afraid 
of him. If we were to be separated 
for one week, I think we would 
never again dare to approach each 
other. But recollect”—she lifted 
her eyes for one quick glance—* I 
have told you nothing.” 

“Certainly not,” he 
gravely. 

In a moment she had gone out, 
and was running through the flying 
snow to find her carriage, left in the 
next street to baffle some possible 
watcher. 

Young Mrs. Gerald was quite 
right in saying that she should pro- 
bably be the gayest of the gay that 
night; and if any other person ap- 
peared to enjoy the scene more than 
herself, it was, perhaps, her hus- 
band. 

“* A very happy couple,” remark- 
ed a sympathizing friend to Mrs. 
Ferrier. 

“Oh! yes,” the mother sighed, 
nodding her head. “ He is always 
gay when he is doing no good, and 
as glum as a spade when he is be- 
having himself. I was in hopes 
that his sickness would sober him, 
but he is wilder than ever. You 
should see him drive my horses!” 

Her son-in-law, passing by at 
that moment, caught the last words, 
and immediately joined the two 
ladies. “I know that Mrs. Ferrier 
is complaining of me,” he said gaily. 
“She will never forgive me for put- 
ting her precious bays out of breath. 
But the truth is, I am trying to save 
their lives; for they are so fat now 
that you could drive them to death 
at six miles an hour.” 
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“O Lawrence!” Annette said at 
his elbow—she was always hovering 
near when he spoke with her mother 
—“ they say that Strauss, the com- 
poser, you know, is really coming 
to America next year, and will lead 
his own waltzes at the concerts.” 

“ And, by the way, Ninon,” said 
her husband, “is that the Strauss 
who always was? I have had a 
waltz-writing, violin-playing Strauss 
in my mind ever since I was born, 
and he had lived ages before, and 
was something like Mephistopheles, 
to my fancy. Perhaps he is the 
Wandering Jew.” 

“ Speaking of Jews—” began Mrs. 
Ferrier’s companion. 

And here Annette drew her hus- 
band away, hanging on his arm, 
smiling and whispering to him, the 
brightest, prettiest woman in the 
room, 

“And yet last night he was off 
somewhere, and she sat up for him 
till a quarter before two o’ clock,” 
Mrs. Ferrier said, looking after 
them. “I looked to see what time 
it was when I heard him come in. 
It is wearing her out. I shall not 
allow her to do it again.” 

It was easier for Mrs. Ferrier to 
say what should not be than to find 
herself obeyed, for the next night 
her daughter again kept vigil. “ All 
I ask of you, mamma, is to let me 
attend to my own business,” she 
said decidedly. 

So “mamma” toiled up-stairs to 
bed, and the daughter lowered the 
lights, took out her rosary, and be- 
gan her nightly task of fighting away 
thought, and trying to fix her mind 
on the future. 

After an hour or two, John, the 
footman, put his head in at the 
door. “You'd a great deal better 
go to bed, ma’am, and leave me to 
let Mr. Gerald in,” he said. “I’ve 
something that will keep me up to- 














night, and it’s a pity two should lose 
their rest. It is past twelve now.” 

She felt faint and weary, and 
sleep was beginning to steal over 
her. “I believe I will go, then,” 
she said. “I have not slept for 
three nights.” 

She went, with a dragging step, 
over the bright carpet roses. “ What 
would become of him if I were 
to break up?” she thought. 

When she had gone, the man put 
out the hall gas, opened the doors 
of the vestibule, and set himself to 
wait. He meant to have speech 
of Mr. Gerald that night without 
Mr. Gerald’s wife for a witness or 
any likelihood of other interruption. 

About one o’clock he heard un- 
steady steps on the sidewalk, and, as 
he went to the door, Lawrence Ge- 
rald came reeling up the steps, and 
almost fell into his arms. 

“Come into the sitting-room, sir, 
and lie down on the sofa. It will 
be easier than going up-stairs,” he 
said, 

When he had been drinking, the 
young man was easy to lead, and 
he now submitted readily, and was 
in a few minutes in a deep sleep. 

John locked the street-door, shut 
the door of the sitting-room behind 
him, and, seating himself, waited for 
the sleeper to wake. 

A nervous man might have grown 
uneasy during that watch. There 
is something not always pleasant in 
hearing one’s own breathing, and 
the faint occasional sounds in floor 
and wall, and at one’s elbow, even, 
which, in the stillness of night, seem 
like the movements of unseen be- 
ings drawing near. Besides, there 


is a terror in the thought that we 
are going to terrify another. 

But this man was not nervous. 
He was made of wholesome though 
rough material, and he had a strong 
will. 


He had been waiting for 
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others to act, and had waited in 
vain, and now he had made up his 
mind that it was for him to act. 
Justice was strong in him, where he 
had the ability to perceive what 
was just, and he would no longer 
see the innocent suffer for the guil- 
ty. Besides, he reflected, there was 
no one else who could speak. Self- 
defence, or the defence of one dear- 
ly loved, or a yet more sacred mo- 
tive, sealed the lips of all who knew. 
His lips were not sealed, and jus- 
tice commanded him to speak. 

Three o’clock came and went, 
and still the young man slept. The 
other sat and studied him, noting 
how slight and elegant was his 
form, how fine the hands and feet, 
how daintily he was dressed and 
cared for. 

John was stout and heavy, a man 
of delf, and the size of his boots 
had once provoked from Lawrence 
a very provoking quotation: 


‘* What dread hand formed thy dread feet >" 


and more than once the young man 
had mockingly pushed his two 
white hands into one of John’s 
gloves. 

This sleeper’s hair was glossy, 
scented, as soft as floss, and curled 
in many a wilful ring; John’s was 
coarse and straight, and he wise- 
ly wore it closely cropped. Law- 
rence Gerald’s face was delicately 
smooth; the lines melted harmoni- 
ously into each other; his brows 
were finely drawn; the teeth, that 
showed through his parted lips, 
were pearly white; and as he lay 
with closed eyes, the lashes made 
two exquisitely curved shadows 
on his cheeks. John’s face was 
plain, he had no eyebrows nor eye- 
lashes to speak of, his eyes were 
more for use than ornament, and 
his nose went about its business 
straight from end to end, stopping 
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rather bluntly, and utterly ignoring 
that delicate curve which made this 
man’s profile so perfect. 

This man? ‘This drunkard, ra- 
ther, John thought; this spend- 
thrift, and gambler, and _ robber. 
This murderer! 

The nerves of the serving-man 
stiffened; and if he had felt any re- 
lenting, it was over. The insolent 
daintiness before him stirred all his 
bitterness. It was for such men as 
this that humbler honest folks were 
to bow and serve, and women’s 
hearts to break! 

It must be nearly four o’clock, 
he thought, and glanced round at 
the clock. Looking back again, he 
met Lawrence Gerald’s eyes fixed 
on him steadily, and he returned 
the look with as immovable’ a 
stare. In that instant the meaning 
of each leaped out of his face as 
clearly as lightning from a cloud. 
Young Gerald’s eyes began to 
shrink in their depths, and still the 
other held them; he drew slowly 
back on the sofa, cowering, but un- 
able to turn away. 

And here John’s eyes released 
him, for another object drew them 
up to the mirror that hung over the 
sofa. Reflected there he saw that 
the door was partly open, and An- 
nette Gerald’s white face looking 
in. She came swiftly gliding to- 
ward them, silent as a ghost, and 
melted, rather than fell, on to her 
knees before her husband, between 
him and the other. Her arms and 
bosom hid him from that relent- 
less gaze which told that all was 
known, and her own face turned 
and received it instead, firmly and 
almost defiantly. 

“Well, John?” she said. “Speak 
out what you have to say.” 

“This can’t go on any longer, 
ma’am,” he whispered; “and I 
should think you would have the 
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sense to see that. If you’re willing 
to let an innocent man suffer for 
him, even that won’t serve you 
long, for he will betray himself yet. 
You must go.” 

“Ves, yes, we will go!” she re- 
plied hurriedly. “It is the only 
thing to do. We will go right 
away.” 

“Twill give you three weeks to 
get out of danger,” he went on; 
“or, if that isn’t enough, a month. 
But you mustn’t lose a day. I 
won't see that man down in the 
prison die for nothing. After the 
four weeks from to-morrow morn- 
ing are up, I shall go to F. Chev- 
reuse with a paper that your hus- 
band will write. He may tell his 
own story, and make what excuses 
he can for himself, and it shall be 
for everybody to read. F. Chev- 
reuse will carry the paper to the 
judges, and take that man out of 
prison. That is all I’ve got to 
say,” he concluded. “Four weeks 
from to-morrow morning !” 

Annette made no further reply, 
only watched the man out of the 
room, and locked the door after 
him. Then she returned to her 
husband, and, for the first time 
since she had entered the room, 
looked in his face. He was lying 
back with his eyes closed, as though 
from faintness. She brought him a 
glass of wine, knelt by his side 
while he drank it, then took his 
hand in hers. 

“There is no other way, Law- 
rence,” she said. 

He was sitting up now, but kept 
his eyes closed, as if he could not 
meet her glance, or could not en- 
dure to look upon the light. He 
answered her quietly, “ Yes, it is the 
only way.” 

“And _ now,” she continued, 
“since there is no time to lose, you 
will tell me the whole, and I will 

















You can sign it 


write it down. 
afterward.” 

He nodded, but did not speak. 
The blow had fallen, and its first 
effect was crushing. 

She brought a writing-table close 
t» the sofa, and seated herself be- 
fore it. As she arranged the paper, 
pens, and ink, heavy tears rolled 
down her face, and sigh after sigh 
struggled up from her heart; but 
she did not suffer them to impede 
her work—scarcely seemed, indeed, 
conscious of them. Everything 
was arranged carefully and rapidly. 
“Now, Lawrence!” she said, and 
seemed to catch her breath with 
the words. 

He started, and opened his eyes; 
and when he saw her, with eyes up- 
lifted, making the sign of the cross 
on her forehead and bosom, he 
knelt by her side, and, bowing his 
head, blessed himself also with the 
sacred sign. 

Then he began his confession, 
and she wrote it as it fell from his 
If now and then a tear, not 
quickly enough brushed away, fell 
on the paper, it only left its record 
of a wife’s grief and love, but did 
not blot out a word of the clear 
writing. 

When the last word had been 
written, and the name signed, a 
long ray of white morning light had 
pierced through a chink in the 
shutter, and lay across the red 
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lamp-light. 
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TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Annette Gerald took the pen 
from her husband’s hand. “ My 
poor Lawrence!” she said, “you 
and I have got to be saints now. 
There is no medium for us. Plea- 
sure, ease, all hope of earthly peace 
—they are far behind us. We must 
go out into the world and do pen- 
ance, and wait for death.” 

“ Annette,” he exclaimed, “let 
me go alone! Give me up now, 
and live your own life here. I will 
never come near you again.” 

She shook her head. “ That is 
impossible. The only consolation 
I can have is to stay with you and 
give you what little help I can. 
You could not live without me, 
Lawrence. Don’t speak of it. I 
shall stand by you.” 

She opened the shutters and the 
window, and let the fresh morning 
light into the close room and over 
their feverish faces. 

The town was waking up to a 
bright sunshiny day, its many 
smokes curling upward into the 
blue, its beautiful vesture of snow 
still clinging here and there, all its 
busy life beginning to stir joyfully 
again. They stood before the win- 
dow a minute looking out, the same 
thought in both their minds. Then 
the wife leaned forward. ‘“ Good- 
by, Crichton!” she said, and took 
her husband’s hand. “ Come, Law- 
rence! we have no time to lose. 
The sword has been set over the 
gate.” 
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A LOOKER-BACK. 


III. 


THE TEMPLE. 


** Those bricky towers, 
The which on Themme’s brode aged back do ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers: 
There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide.” 


PERHAPS there is no place in 
London that appeals to so many 
instincts of the soul as the Temple. 
Religion, valor, romance, and litera- 
ture have all lent enchantment to 
the place. Built and inhabited by 
the Knights Templars, the resort 
of kings and nobles of highest line- 
age, the home of generations of law- 
students and literary men like 
Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
Lamb, and associated with Shake- 
speare and many a romance, who 
could enter its quiet alleys, and 
ramble about its courts and gardens, 
without being stirred to the depths 
of his soul? Fact and fiction are 
here so mingled together that one 
is unable to disentangle them, and 
the visitor says, as he roams about : 
Here was the place of Lamb’s 
“kindly engendure”; yonder El- 
don lived; up in that third story 
was Arthur Pendennis’ sick-cham- 
ber, where his mother and Laura 
went to nurse him; in that court 
were Goldsmith’s chambers, where 
he loved to sit and watch the rooks ; 
and in those gardens walked Sir 
Roger de Coverley, discussing the 
belles, with patches and hoops, 
strolling across the green once used 
by the Red-Cross Knights for mar- 
tial exercises ; and yonder is the an- 
cient church, patterned after that of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

The church must be visited first, 


for it is the most beautiful and 
perfect in existence that belonged 
to the Knights Templars, and stood 
next in rank to their temple in the 
Holy City. Within half a century 
it has been restored to something 
of its ancient glory, and is sub- 
stantially the same as when conse- 
crated by Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, in the year 1185. The 
entrance is a_ beautiful Norman 
arch, deeply recessed, with elab- 
orately wrought mouldings, and 
columns between which are figures 
of saintly forms, some with rolls in 
their hands, and some in the atti- 
tude of prayer. These stone faces at 
the entrance of churches are a won- 
derful check to worldly thoughts. 
They communicate something of 
their own solemnity and ineffable 
calmness. Through this door-way 
used to pass the valiant knights of 
the cross who came here with their 
banner—the glorious Beau-seant— 
to have their swords blessed 
on the altar before departing for 
“ Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 


Which, fourteen hundred yearsago were nail’. 
For our advantage on the bitter cross,” 


This is the entrance to the Round 
Church. A circular tower rests on six 
clustered columns of .marble, each 
composed of four shafts, which run 
into each other at base and capital 
so as to formbutone. And around 

















these is a circular aisle. Six point- 
ed arches spring from these beauti- 
ful pillars, above which is an arcade 
of Norman arches so interlaced as 
to form a combination of round 
and pointed arches—a fine example 
of the transition to the Gothic style 
of architecture. Parker says this 
Round Church is one of the best 
authenticated instances of the 
earliest use of the pointed arch 
in England, though the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral is usually 
considered so. Over this arcade 
are six clerestory windows, between 
which rise slender shafts that sup- 
port the groined ribs of the roof. 
At the sides of the circular aisle 
are sedilia formed of masonry 
projecting from the wall, with 
slightly arched recesses, in the 
spandrels of which are grotesque 
faces in alto-relievo, carven in stone, 
each of which has an extraordi- 
nary character of its own, and is 
well worth studying. Some are 
distorted with pain; some look up 
appealingly; here the tongue pro- 
trudes and the eyeballs are glar- 
ing; there is a look of unutterable 
horror; one sets his teeth hard as 
an unclean animal bites his ear; 
another shows two fang-like teeth, 
while a vicious-looking creature is 
gnawing the corner of his mouth, 
and the furrowed brow expresses 
awful agony; here is one with his 
long tongue run out sideways; 
there is another bellowing with his 
mouth wide open, the nostrils 
dilated and the forehead all puck- 
ered up; some have ultra~Roman 
noses, some sharp, and others flat 
and broad, as if reflected from a 
convex surface. One grins and 
shows all his teeth broad and uni- 
form. ‘The sexton says these faces 
are supposed to depict the tortures 
of the suffering souls in purgatory. 
Grotesque as most of them are, 
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there is a certain awful solemnity, 
even in the most hideous, that is 
impressive. Thank God! afew are 
calm and serene, with their crown 
of sorrow on their heads. An 
arcade, similarly decorated, has 
been found in the ruined Temple 
Church at Acre, and at the famous 
Castel Pellegrino, erected by the 
early Templars to command the 
shore-road from Acre to Jerusalem. 

The first thing that strikes the 
attention on entering this solemn 
church is the group of old Crusa- 
ders lying on the pavement with 
their legs crossed, in token that they 
had served in the Holy Land. 

“ The knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

These are not effigies of the 
Knights Templars—for they do not 
wear the mantle of that order—but 
knights associated with them in 
defence of the Holy Land. One 
of them represents William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, and Protector 
of England during the minority of 
Henry III., one of the greatest war- 
riors and statesmen of the middle 
ages. Matthew Paris describes his 
burial here in 1219. Here he lies, 
carven in stone, clad from head to 
foot in armor of chain-mail, in the 
act of sheathing his sword. His 
legs are crossed, for he had borne 
the cross of Prince Henry, eldest 
son of Henry II., to Jerusalem. 
On his feet are spurs, and at his 
side a shield with the lion ram- 
pant of the Marshalls. This stout- 
hearted supporter of the Planta- 
genets was one of the council ap- 
pointed by Richard Coeur de Lion 
to govern the kingdom during his 
absence. It was he, together with 
Americ, Master of the Temple, who 
at last induced King John to sign 
the Magna Charta, and he accom- 
panied the king to Runnymede. 
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He it was, too, that, while protector 
in the next reign, offered pardon to 
the disaffected barons, and confirm- 
ed the Magna Charta. He also 
extended its benefits to Ireland, 
and commanded the sheriffs to 
read it publicly at the county 
courts, and enforce its exact ob- 
servance. 

It was this same Earl of Pem- 
broke whom Shakespeare repre- 
sents pleading so eloquently for 
the enfranchisement of the unfortu- 
nate Prince Authur: 

“If what in rest you have, in right you hold, 
Why then your fears (which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong), should move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise ? 

That the time’s enemies may not have this 

To grace occasions, let it be our suit 

That you have bid us ask his liberty : 

Which for our goods we do no further ask, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty.” 

This great statesman was a bene- 
factor to the Templars, and, when 
he died, his body was borne here 
in state and buried with great 
pomp on Ascension Day, 1219. 

Here, too, are the monumental 
effigies of his sons—William Mar- 
shall, the younger, one of the bold 
barons of Runnymede, to whom we 
are indebted for the Magna Charta; 
and Gilbert Marshall, “the flower 
of the chivalry of that time,” who 
married a Scotch princess, and went 
to the defence of the sacred tomb. 

Although the elder Marshall was 
just enough to extend the benefits 
of the Magna Charta to Ireland, 
we are told that, during his cam- 
paign in that country, he seized 
the lands of the Bishop of Fernes, 
and kept them, in spite of a sen- 
tence of excommunication. After 
the earl’s death, the bishop came 
to London, and laid the case before 
the king, who, alarmed for the 
weal of his old guardian’s soul, ac- 
companied the bishop to his tomb. 


Matthew Paris says that, as they 
stood by it, the bishop solemnly 
apostrophized the departed earl: 
“O William! who lyest here inter- 
red and held fast by the chain of 
excommunication, if those lands 
which thou hast unjustly taken 
from my church be rendered back 
to me by the king, or by your heir, 
or by any of your family, and if 
due satisfaction be made for the 
loss and injury I have sustained, I 
grant you absolution; but if not, I 
confirm my previous sentence, so 
that, enveloped in your sins, you 
stand for evermore condemned to 
hell!” 

However alarmed the king might 
have appeared about his guardian’s 
soul, restitution was not made, and 
the stout old bishop, who seems to 
have been soundly orthodox as to 
the temporal rights of the church, 
denounced the earl and his race in 
right Scriptural phrase: “ His name 
shall be rooted out in one genera- 
tion; and his sons shall be deprived 
of the blessing, /ucrease and mul- 
tiply. Some of them shall die a 
miserable death; their inheritance 
shall be scattered; and this thou, 
O king! shalt behold in thy life- 
time; yea, in the days of thy flour- 
ishing youth,” 

This fearful prophecy was fulfill- 
ed in a remarkable manner. The 
five sons of the protector died one 
after another without issue in the 
reign of Henry III., and the family 
became extinct. 

There are eight of these monu- 
mental effigies lying in the centre 
of the Round Church. It is to them 
Butler refers in his Zudibras, speak- 
ing of the profanation of the place 
by the lawyers of his time and their 
clients— 


“ That ply in the Temple under trees, 
Or walk the Round with knights of the posts 
About the crossed-leg ged knights, their hosts.” 

















In the round walk of this church 
there is on one side a coped tomb- 
stone, in the style of the XIIth 
century, of a prismatic, coffin-like 
shape. On the other side 


* You see a warrior carven in stone 
Lying in yon dim aisle alone, 
A warrior with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 
And hands in resignation prest 
Palm to palm on his tranquil breast.’ 


This is Lord Robert de Ros, an- 
other of the bold barons of Run- 
nymede—a knight whose career was 
onelongromance. Beautiful in per- 
son, the successful wooer of the 
Princess Isabella of Scotland, and 
“one of those military enthusiasts 
whose exploits form the connecting 
link between fact and fiction, be- 
tween history and the fairy tale,” 
one cannot look at his figure here 
without interest and emotion. 

‘*O death! made proud with pure and princely 

beauty.” 

In fact, there is a wonderful air 
of mystery and romance about the 
whole of this solemn church. Here 
the young aspirant to knighthood 
used to come to keep his long vigil 
before the altar, and here gathered 
the Crusaders before setting off for 
the tomb of Christ. And chief 
among them the valiant Templars, 
in their long, flowing mantles, 
“whose stainless white their hearts 
belied not,” with the mystic cross 
upon their breasts, which Pope Eu- 
genius had authorized them to 
wear. 

‘* And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he 
bore, 

And dead (as living) ever him adored. 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For sovereign hope which in his helpe he had ; 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word ; 

But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad, 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.”’ 

We can never believe that, as a 
body, the early Templars were not 
worthy of their white garments. 
A bishop of Acre, who frequently 
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accompanied them on their mili- 
tary expeditions, said of them: 
“Lions they are in war, gentle in 
the convent, fierce soldiers in the 
field, hermits and monks in religion ; 
to the enemies of Christ ferocious 
and inexorable, but to Christians 
kind and gracious. They carry 
before them to battle a banner, 
half black and white, which they 
call Beau-seant—that is to say, in the 
Gallic tongue, Bien-seant, because 
they are fair and favorable to the 
friends of Christ, but black and 
terrible to his enemies.” 

While this vision of the past was 
crossing the inward eye, a strain of 
music, as of some holy chant, came 
floating softly out from some inner 
recess, sweetly adding to the en- 
chantment. It was only the choir 
practising in the vestry, but it was 
just far enough away to give a cer- 
tain mystery and softness to their 
psalmody that was delightful at 
that vesper hour. One needs a 
service for such memories, and 
alone in this rotunda of the Tem- 
plars, where 
** Watching and fast, and prayer, and penance, 

And sternly nursed affections,” 
once heavenward soared, the pil- 
grim knelt awhile in the dim round 
aisle to say a Reguiescant for those 
that once worshipped here accord- 
ing to God's appointed ordinances, 
and then went his way—?” pace. 

The next day brought him back 
to complete his survey. Churches 
like this, in imitation of that of the 
Holy Sepulchre, were frequently 
built in the time of the Crusades. 
The Milanese built one in their 
city after returning from the holy 
war. Peter Adornes made three 
journeys from Flanders to Jerusa- 
lem to obtain an exact copy of the 
Holy Sepulchre for the church at 
Bruges; and at Abbeville, the 
beautiful Church of the Holy Se- 
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pulchre was built on the very spot 
where Godfrey of Bouillon and the 
Crusaders assembled before going 
to Palestine. In it was built a 
tomb before which the solemn Of- 
fice of the Holy Sepulchre was 
celebrated annually. Sometimes 
the Crusaders brought back with 
them some of the dust of the Holy 
City. ‘At Pisa, and in Sicily, there 
were cemeteries filled with that sa- 
cred soil. It seemed less repulsive 
to lie for ever down in dust per- 
haps the Saviour’s feet had trod. 

The London temple has there- 
fore something of the sacred char- 
acter of the Orient about it; that 
is, the Rotunda. And it was dedi- 
cated to that holy Oriental maiden 
whom all nations unite in calling 
Blessed. The following inscription 
is over the door of entrance: 

“On the roth of February, in the 
year from the Incarnation of our 
Lord 1185, this church was conse- 
crated in honor of the Blessed 
Mary, by the Lord Heraclius, by 
the grace of God Patriarch of the 
Church of the Resurrection, who 
hath granted an indulgence of fifty 
days to those yearly seeking it.” 

Heraclius had come to Europe 
to preach the Third Crusade. In 
Paris he was the first to officiate 
at Notre Dame. His special mis- 
sion to England was to induce 
Henry II. to fulfil his vow of going 
to the succor of the Holy Land by 
way of penance for the murder of 
Thomas 4 Becket. Finding his ef- 
forts in vain, the patriarch at last 
said to the king: “ Hitherto thou 
hast reigned gloriously, but here- 
after thou slialt be forsaken of Him 
whom thou at this time forsakest. 
Think on him, what he hath given 
to thee, and what thou hast yielded 
to him again; how first thou wert 
false to the King of France, and, 
after, slew that holy man, Thomas 
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of Canterbury, and, lastly, thou for- 
sakest the protection of Christ’s 
faith.” The king, vexed at such 
frankness, said: “Though all the 
men of my land were one body, and 
spake with one mouth, they durst 
not speak to me such words.” 

“No wonder,” replied the patri- 
arch, “for they love thine and not 
thee; that is to mean, they love thy 
goods temporal, and fear thee for 
loss of promotion, but they love 
not thy soul.” And so saying, he 
bowed his head before the king, 
and continued: “ Do by me right 
as thou didst by that holy man, 
Thomas of Canterbury; for I had 
rather be slain of thee than of the 
Saracens, for thou art worse than 
any Saracen.” 

The king, restraining himself, 
said: “I may not wend out of my 
land, for mine own sons will rise up 
against me when I were absent.” 

“No wonder,” responded the pa- 
triarch, “ for of the devil they come, 
and to the devil they shall go; ” and 
so departed, as Abbot Brompton 
records, “in great ire.” 

In the wall of the Round Church 
is a winding staircase of stone lead- 
ing to the triforium. Part way up 
it opens into what is called “the 
penitential cell”—a recess in the 
thick wall four feet and a half 
long, and two and a half wide, with 
two squints to admit air and light, 
and enable the penitent to witness 
the divine service. It would seem, 
however much an active knight 
might chafe in such restricted 
quarters, as if he had much to con- 
sole and support him in looking 
down into suchachurch. In the 
triforlum are gathered together 
monuments that were formerly scat- 
tered about the church. Among 
them is a tablet to Edmundus Gib- 
bon, an ancestor of the historian, 
who died in 1679. 

















The Round Church opens by 
three lofty arches into the rectangu- 
lar church, consisting of a nave and 
two aisles, formed by clustered pil- 
lars of marble, supporting a groined 
vault covered with rich arabesques. 
This church is a beautiful specimen 
of the early English style. The 
lawyers of Cromwell’s time white- 
washed the pillars, and did all they 
could to obscure the beauty of the 
building ; but now it is restored to 
somewhat of its former richness. 
It is paved with tiles bearing the 
arms of the Outer and Inner Temple, 
and on its triple lancet windows are 
emblazoned the arms of the Tem- 
plars—the lamb and flag and the 
ruby cross. That red cross, in the 
very church where it gleamed seven 
hundred years ago, says volumes to 
the heart. Where are the Knights 
Templars now to assume it again, 
and go to the rescue of the Holy 
City, bereft of its sovereign lord? 
Do we not need a new S. Bernard 
to preach a new crusade in behalf 
of the captive daughter of Zion, that 
she may be delivered from the un- 
godly oppressor, and her anointed 
one set free? 

It was an old English prelate— 
S. Anselm—who said: “ God loves 
nothing in the world better than 
the liberty of his church. . . . He 
does not wish a servant for his 
spouse.” 

This rectangular church was con- 
secrated in 1240, in presence of the 
king and a vast number of nobles. 
In one corner is a beautiful old 
marble piscina, lately brought to 
light, where the priest, before the 
holy oblation, purified the hands 
that were to touch the Body of the 
Lord. 

On a terrace to the north of the 
church is Goldsmith’s grave, mark- 
ed by a coped stone. On one side 
is graven: “Here lies Oliver 
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Goldsmith’; and on the other: 
“Born 10 Nov., 1728. Died 4 April, 
1774.” The row of houses close 
by is marked “Goldsmith’s Build- 
ings.” Perhaps on this very terrace 
he walked up and down in his 
bloom-colored coat, dreading to 
have the bill sent in. There are 
Johnson’s buildings also. And in 
Inner Temple Lane, Lamb lived at 
No. 4, which “looks out on Hare 
Court, with three trees and a pump,” 
where he used to drink when he was 
“a young Rechabite of six years” 
of age. As he says, “it is worth 
something to have been born in 
such a place.” It was here the 
spirit of the past was infused into 
his mind, moulding it in antique 
fashion, and planting the germs of 
the quaint conceits and humorous 
fancies that so delight us all, and 
giving him a love forthe old dra- 
matists which we have all learned 
to share in. 

Of course every one goes to drink 
at the fountain which Lamb, when 
a boy, used to make rise and fall, to 
the astonishment of the other ur- 
chins, “ who, nothing able to guess 
at its recondite machinery, were al- 
most tempted to hail its wondrous 
work as magic.” Miss Landon thus 
celebrates it: 

“The fountain’s low singing is heard on the 
wind, 

Like a melody bringing sweet fancies to mind, 

Some to grieve, some to gladden; around 

them they cast 

The hopes of the morrow, the dreams of the 

past. 

Away in the distance is heard the vast sound, 

From the streets of the city that compass it 

round, 

Like the echo of fountains, or ocean’s deep 

vet that fountain’s low singing is heard over 

all. 

And yonder are the sun-dials, on 
which Lamb so sweetly moralizes 
—the inscriptions no longer half ef- 
faced, but bright with the gilding 
of 1872. “ Pereunt etimputantur” ; 
“ Discite justitiam moniti” ; “ Vesti- 
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gia nulla retrorsum”; and “Time 
and tide tarry for no man,” are 
some of the mottoes on them. It 
is rather a disappointment to find 
them looking so new and fresh, as 
if no longer “coeval with the time 
they measure.” There is something 
wonderfully poetical about a sun- 
dial, which derives its revelations 
of time’s flight “immediately from 
heaven, holding correspondence 
with the fountain of light.” It has 
a kind of relationship to nature, 
and is, therefore, the very thing to 
have in gardens and groves and 
green fields “for sweet plants and 
flowers to spring up by, for the 
birds to apportion their silver war- 
blings by, for flocks to pasture and 
be led to fold by.” It has a “ heart- 
language” not heard from a clock, 
with “its solemn dulness of commu- 
nication.” When we give up mo- 
dern artificial life, and return to our 
primitive relationship with nature, 
we shall only measure the flight of 
time by a sun-dial, or an hour-glass, 
or the opening and shutting of 
flowers. 

It is delightful wandering around 
the Temple gardens, with their 
shrubbery and flowers and foun- 
tains, and especially along the ter- 
race overlooking the Thames. Here 
one naturally looks around for the 
old benchers of Lamb’s time, half 
expecting to be greeted by the pen- 
sive gentility of Samuel Salt, or the 
quadrate person of Thomas Coven- 
try, coming along with “step massy 
and elephantine, his face square as 
the lion’s, his gait peremptory and 
path-keeping,” the terror of chil- 
dren, who flee before him as from 
an “Elisha bear.” One can also 
“fancy good Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley and Mr. Spectator, with his 
short face, pacing up and down the 
road, or dear Oliver Goldsmith in the 
summer-house, perhaps meditating 
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about the next Citizen of the World, 
or the new suit that Mr. Filby, the 
tailor, is fashioning for him, or the 
dunning letter that Mr. Newbury 
has sent. ‘Treading heavily on the 
gravel, and rolling majestically 
along in a snuff-colored suit and a 
wig that sadly wants the barber's 
powder and irons, one sees the 
great doctor, with Boswell behind 
him, a little the worse for the port- 
wine they have been taking at the 
Mitre, to ask Goldsmith to come 
home and take a dish of tea with 
Mrs. Williams.” 

It is in the Temple gardens that 
Shakespeare makes York and Lan- 
caster pluck the red and white 
roses which became the badges of 
their rival houses. It is here P/an- 
tagenet says: 

** Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honor of his birth, 


If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.” 


Somerset.—‘* Let him that is no coward, nor no 
flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.” 


Warwit k.— And here I prophesy—this ‘brawl 

to-day, 
Grown to this faction in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” 

There are no red or white roses 
blooming here now, but quantities 
of chrysanthemums grow along the 
paths under the elms and lime- 
trees. An enormous basket, over- 
run with ivy, handle and all, stands 
near the old Elizabethan Hall 
where Shakespeare’s Zwel/th Night 
was performed during the author’s 
lifetime, and where the benchers of 
the Middle Temple now dine off 
long oaken tables in the light of 
emblazoned windows, and beneath 
the eyes of kings depicted by Van- 
dyck and other great painters. 

A company of volunteers are 
drilling on the green, perbaps in 
the same place where the Knights 
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Templars had their military exer- 
cises; children are playing in the 
giavelled walks; and groups of gen- 
tlemen and ladies, and here a lone 
pilgrim, are sauntering about, en- 
joying the calm bright evening 
and the view of the Thames, with 


little steamers rushing up and 
down among all sorts of craft; and 
beyond, the great city with its 
countless spires, the bells of which 
seem to be all ringing. Perhaps 
the cheerful notes of that psalm 
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come from S. Clement’s in the 
Strand, which Dr. Johnson used to 
frequent—notes that will sound as 
cheerfully when we are no more as 
they do now over the tombs of 
past generations who likewise have 
paced up and down this terrace lis- 
tening to them. 


“The boat, and the barge, and the wave have 
grown red, 

And the sunset has crimsoned the boughs over- 
head ; 

But the lamps are now shining, the colors are 
gone, 

And the garden lies shadowy, silent, and lone.” 





WAS ORIGEN 


OrRIGEN has been pronounced by 
the verdict of ages a genius of the 
first order. But on this man there 
has also been pronounced another 
verdict of still greater importance: 
“No one has surpassed him either in 
good or in evil ’— Udi bene nemo me- 
hus, ubi male nemo pejus. Terrible 
words ona man who was the wonder 
of his age, and an uncompromising 
father of the church! We pro- 
set forth in this article 
some of the reasons tending to 
prove that this sentence is an un- 
just one, and that Origen was a 
faithful child of the church—faith- 
ful, too, at a time when fidelity was 
tried by the fire, the sword, or the 
cold, damp dungeon. We bring 
forward the reasons of our opinion, 
suppressing none of the accusations 
that have been brought against this 
great man at sundry times, but refut- 
ing them by arguments which are at 
least extremely probable, and have 
convinced some very eminent scho- 
lars. 

The orthodoxy of Origen is pre- 
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sumptively established from the 
pure sources from which he re- 
ceived the rudiments of the Chris- 
tian faith, from the soundness of 
the doctrines he is known to have 
taught during his public ministry, 
from his saintly associations, from 
his undoubted works, and from his 
heroic virtues. 

3orn in the bosom of the church, 
of noble and virtuous parents, in the 
year 185, he drank in with the nu- 
triment of his infancy the pure and 
saving doctrines of Christianity. 
As his powers of reason expanded, 
the beauty and splendor of the new 
but persecuted religion were laid 
open before him by S. Leonides, 
his father, whose celebrity as a phi- 
losopher was only equalled by his 
proficiency in profane and sacred 
sciences. Under such fostering 
care and parental cultivation, Origen 
received the most careful training, 
the wisest instructions, and most 
virtuous examples. So deeply did 
this pious and excellently versed 
man plant the germs of Catholic 
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truth in the heart of his eldest son 
that the most flattering promises 
of Roman governors, the most sub- 
tle reasonings of philosophers, were 
alike unable to entice him into the 
paths of error at an age when the 
passions are strongest and the glit- 
tering tinsel of worldly honors ex- 
erts so powerful an influence on 
the mind. _ S. Leonides, aware of 
the necessity and value of religious 
education in youth, took every pre- 
caution to instil virtue into the 
heart while profane learning en- 
tered into the mind. Each day 
he required Origen to commit to 
memory certain parts of the Old and 
New Testaments, and, after their re- 
cital and an invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, he explained the sense of 
the Scripture. A plant reared in 
such soil, and impregnated with an 
atmosphere so holy, must be beau- 
tiful to the sight in its maturity. 
Advanced in the liberal arts to a 
degree far beyond his years, Origen 
made those studies only accesso- 
ries to a more complete attainment 
of sacred knowledge. His pro- 
gress in the sciences was only ri- 
valled by his increase in piety. 
What a deep root religion had 
taken in his nature may be known 
from his burning ardor to win the 
glorious crown of martyrdom when 
the bloody persecution of Septi- 
mius Severus raged with unequalled 
fury in his native city, Alexandria. 
Among its victims was his father. 
Deprived of the boon of losing his 
life for Christ in his company, he 
wrote letters of encouragement and 
exhortation that S. Leonides would 
endure his torments heroically, 
looking only to the future life and 
its incorruptible inheritance. It 
was painful for Leonides to leave 
behind him seven orphan children ; 
but, to alleviate his sorrows in this 
direction, Origen, upon whom he 
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looked as a living tabernacle of the 
Holy Spirit, sent him words of 
cheer: “Be sure, dear father, that 
on our account you do not alter 
your mind”; and in another part 
of the same letter we read words 
which appear almost incredible 
coming from one so young: “ Have 
confidence, father; leave all for 
Jesus Christ; he will be your re- 
ward.” §. Leonides was behead- 
ed, his property confiscated, accord- 
ing to the laws, and Origen, at sev- 
enteen years of age, found himself 
and the rest of his family reduced 
from abundance to poverty for the 
sake of Christ. Next to dying in 
the faith, there is no greater bless- 
ing than to have been born in it. 
From a martyr and a bishop * Ori- 
gen learned the rudiments of the 
faith, and it grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. 
Those who had charge of his edu- 
cation at the most critical juncture 
were still more eminent in letters 
and sanctity than Leonides. 

He was placed under Titus Flavius 
Clemens, generally known as S. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, whom S. Je- 
rome ¢ considered “the most learn- 
ed of our authors,” and who, Theo- 
doret believed, { “surpassed all 
others in the extent of his learn- 
ing.” The erudition of Flavius 
Clement found in Origen a worthy 
receptacle, and the Christian mo- 
rality taught in his lectures and 
practised in his life were truly re- 
flected in the rising glory of the 
East. Clement, drinking from the 
crystal fountain of truth that issued 
from the evangelist Mark, who had 
made, by the order of the prince 
of the apostles, Alexandria his 
apostolic seat, imbibed its saving 


*S. Leonides was also a bishop. See Euseb., 
Hist. 6,c. 12; also S, Jerome, Cazad., c. 54. 
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waters in all their purity. 
Stromata, as well as on the autho- 
rity of Eusebius, we learn that the 
immediate successors of the apos- 
tles, preservers of the true doctrine 
of S. James, S. John, S. Paul, were 
still in existence and teaching the 


Gospel in its entirety. “They 
have lived down to our times,” 
says Clement,* “and scattered in 
our hearts the seed of truth which 
they had received of their prede- 
cessors, the apostles.” It was from 
this beautiful and fertile garden 
that Origen culled the flowers of 
Christianity that ornamented his 
soul, that bloom in his luminous 
works, that preserve their fragrance 
and throw around sacred studies an 
imperishable lustre. While Origen 
was pursuing his studies under Cle- 
ment, he did not fail to engraft 
upon himself the holiness and sanc- 
tity of his teacher—the Pedagogue 
of the master was transformed into 
the life of the scholar. The holy 
practices running through the Peda- 
gogue, its inculcation of austere 
morals and inexhaustible charity, 
became to Origen, through his long 
and arduous career, hand-posts 
pointing to solid grandeur, durable 
happiness, and supreme good. 

On leaving this famous catecheti- 
cal school, he perfected himself un- 
der Ammonius Saccas, whose cele- 
brity among pagans for the recon- 
ciliation he effected between jar- 
ring philosophical systems was 
only eclipsed by the esteem in 
which he was held by the infant 
church, to whose cause he brought 
the aid of philosophy and the re- 
quirements of the times. Among 
all those who attended the lectures 
of Ammonius, the most remarkable 
was young Origen, though he had 
for rivals no less famous persons 
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than Plotinus, the philosopher and 
teacher of Porphyry, and the critic 
Longinus. All eyes were centred 
on Origen} and his name was in 
every mouth—his mind a prodigy 
of letters, his soul a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. The vast amount of 
erudition now acquired by Origen, 
not only by reason of his extraor- 
dinary abilities, but also on account 
of his eminent preceptors, whose 
sanctity of life imparted to their 
expositions of religion the irresis- 
tible authority of example, attach- 
ed him with unshaken firmness to 
the infallible truths which were seal- 
ed by his father’s blood. No other 
belief could satisfy his yearnings, 
no other creed answer to the wide 
comprehensions of his conceptions 
and the loftiness of his aspirations. 

The completion of his studies 
found him versed in astronomy, 
the higher mathematics, thoroughly 
acquainted with the sentiments 
and theories of the different philo- 
sophical schools, and more or less 
familiar with the construction of 
languages and the leading issues of 
the times. Reduced to straiten- 
ed circumstances in consequence 
of the persecution, he opened, on 
his own responsibility, an institu- 
tion for dialectics, music, and pro- 
fane sciences. 

This was a dangerous enterprise 
for one so young, but it was the 
only alternative to avoid a life of 
dependency and association with 
heretics, as well as to assist a 
helpless mother and a large family. 
He felt bound to shun the enemies 
of the church; he refused to mingle 
in their company, save when the 
necessity of their spiritual welfare 
demanded it, or the exigencies of 
the occasion prevented his escape. 
Scrupulous even to the spirit of 
the apostolic teachings, rather than 
associate with the opponents of 
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Christianity, he preferred to sacri- 
fice the friendships of his youth and 
the liberality of his patroness, at a 
time, too, when he stood most in 
need of assistance. His reputation 
attracted large numbers to his 
lectures, and the applause he re- 
ceived, while it elevated him in 
popularity, was the source of inte- 
rior humiliation, the antidote of 
pride. Demetrius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, moved by the superior at- 
tainments, the fervent piety and 
unswerving orthodoxy in faith, of 
the young Christian, appointed him 
regent of the famous catechetical 
school, A.D. 203. The course of 
studies taught in this institution 
comprised, aside from secular pur- 
suits, theology and Scriptural expo- 
sitions. Origen* was only eighteen 
years of age when he assumed 
this responsible charge—a charge 
that, in the history of the pro- 
vince, had never been committed 
but to persons of advanced years. 
This appointment, then, was an 
exception, strange in the extreme ; 
but Origen was an _ exceptional 
scholar—so exceptional, indeed, 
that history has failed to record his 
compeer at that time of life in any 
other person. But, as St. Jerome ¢ 
remarks, “ From his childhood he 
was a great man.” And Bossuet, 
admiring the young Alexandrian, 
towering in intellect above those 
of his day, like Saul above his 
brethren, declares: “Il se rendit 
célébre par toute l’Eglise des sa 
premiére jeunesse et enseigna de 
grandes vérités.”"[ The violence of 
the persecution under Septimius 
Severus had interrupted the Chris- 
tian school of Alexandria, and 
forced its president, Clement, to fly 
from his murderers. It was during 
his retirement and under the up- 
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lifted sword that Origen assumed the 
regency—a position as precarious 
and laborious as it was honorable. 
It required varied knowledge, un- 
common prudence, and unswerving 
adhesion to the traditions of Christ’s 
ambassadors. 

For more than one hundred 
years Catholic blood, “the secret 
power and seed of Christianity,” * 
had flowed through the Roman 
provinces; Catholic heads _ been 
decapitated by the sword of the 
executioner. Every method of 
destruction and annihilation that 
human artifice and cruelty could 
devise was brought into play to 
sweep from the world the new 
religion ; but the kingdom of Christ 
emerged from the contest more 
glorious and powerful, and asserted 
in bolder terms the divinity which 
was emblazoned on its standard. 
The saying of Gamaliel was veri- 
fied: Man cannot stop the accom- 
plishment of God’s designs. Then 
the pagans felt convinced that 
some other means should be em- 
ployed against the Christians, whom 
the emperors and governors had in 
vain sought to extinguish in blood. 
To this end, they had recourse to 
the schools, to the philosophers, to 
men skilled in the oracles; the fol- 
lowers of the different systems of 
belief, to preserve the existence of 
their body, girded on their helmets 
of sophistry and raillery; the pagan 
writers dealt in flings of irony and 
the gall of mockery; wit and sar- 
casm, powerful weapons, were han- 
dled with remarkable ingenuity. 
The life-blood of mythology, sanc- 
tioned for ages by the devotion of 
its victims, was on the eve of ebb- 
ing from its very arteries; poly- 
theism, rooted in the manners of 
the multitude, supported by legis- 
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lation, upheld in literature, pro- 
tected by the sympathies of all, 
was losing ground at every step 
that Christianity was making upon 
its domains; idolatry saw its statues 
fall one by one, its members dis- 
appearing like vapor beneath the 
absorbing rays of light; and all 
these forms of superstition joined 
hands and allied their forces to im- 
pede the onward and irresistible 
march of Catholic truth. Alexan- 
dria, cradle of Eastern genius at 
that time, became the Christian 
Thermopylz, and Origen the Chris- 
tian Leonidas. It he who 
headed the forces, and, by the 
splendor of his genius, prepared in 
his school illustrious men to lead 
on the van. He vindicated the 
truth from calumny, supported it 
by facts, disengaged it from the 
sophisms in which enemies had ob- 
scured it, and heldit up to view in 
all its natural beauty and attrac- 
tion. His learning became telling 
in a short time upon the prejudices 
of the people in regard to his de- 
spised religion, and gradually in- 
spired a kinder feeling towards the 
misrepresented Christians in the 
minds of the cultivated. His fame 
drew to his auditory persons who 
had studied under other masters, 
desirous of listening to his wisdom, 
and of the honor of calling him their 
teacher. Heathens were delight- 
ed with his language, full of unction 
and charm, and the literati of the age, 
who had been lost in the intricacies 
of Aristotle, the obscurities of Plato, 
and the absurdities of Epicurus, 
wondered at the young Christian 
philosopher. His name was asked 
by authors for dedicatory purposes, 
and works were subject to his judg- 
ment for their circulation. 

To give an insight into the sys- 
tem of education adopted by Origen, 
and which produced so many great 
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men in the IIId century, we will 
quote from the writings of S. Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, who was under 
the direction of Origen for five 
years, the method employed by the 
philosopher to win him to Christ. 
The extract will also show the 
clearness of his ideas, the thorough- 
ness and universality of his know- 
ledge. The reader, if he chooses, 
may compare the plan of education 
followed by Origen with that pur- 
sued in our colleges and universi- 
ties in the XIXth century, and 
judge for himself of the progress 
civilization has made in this direc- 
tion. “ Like askilful agriculturist,” 
says S. Gregory,* “ who examines in 
all its aspects the land which he 
intends to prepare for cultivation, 
Origen sounded and penetrated the 
sentiments of his disciples, mak- 
ing inquiries, and reflecting upon 
their replies. When he had pre- 
pared them to receive the seed of 
truth, he instructed them in various 
branches of philosophy—in logic, 
to form their judgment, by teach- 
ing them to discriminate between 
solid reasonings and the specious 
sophisms of error; in physics, to 
make them admire the wisdom of 
God, by an analytic knowledge of his 
works; in geometry, to habituate 
their minds to rectitude, by the rigor 
of mathematical propositions; in 
astronomy, to elevate and extend 
their thoughts, by giving them im- 
mensity for a horizon; finally, in 
morals—not those of the philoso- 
phers, whose definitions and sterile 
divisions give birth to no virtue, 
but practical morals, making them 
study in themselves the movements 
of the passions, so that the soul, 
seeing itself as in a mirror, may ex- 
tirpate every vice, even to the roots. 
He then approached theology, or 
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the knowledge of God. He made 
them read on Providence, which 
has created the world and governs 
it, all that has been written by 
the ancients, philosophers or poets, 
Greeks or barbarians, without other- 
wise minding their systems, their 
sects, or their particular opinions. 
In this labyrinth of pagan philoso- 
phy he served as their guide to dis- 
cern whatever might be really true 
and useful, without allowing them 
to be fascinated by the pomp and 
ornaments of language. He laid it 
down as a principle, that, in what- 
ever regards God, we must trust 
only God and the prophets inspir- 
ed by him. And then he com- 
menced the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which he knew thorough- 
ly, and which, by the grace of God, 
he had penetrated in all their most 
secret depths.” 

The magnitude of his intellectual 
powers excited no less interest than 
his manner of life; and it is not 
without reason that his friends al- 
lege the sanctity of his life as the 
best interpreter of the few objec- 
tionable passages in his gigantic 
works, and no weak argument for 
the purity of his faith. Surrounded 
by eminent savants, and in corre- 
spondence with others in distant 
countries, he found himself hard 
pressed to accommodate the former 
and answer the communications of 
the latter. He was obliged to en- 
gage several secretaries to write out 
his discoucses on the arts and sci- 
ences in conjunction with his ex- 
planations of ‘Christianity. Their 
assistance afforded him better op- 
portunities of enriching his stock 
of knowledge. He realized what 
Trithemius,* Abbot of Spanheim, 
repeated to himself every day: “To 
know is to love.” His insatiable 
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thirst for learning left him plod- 
ding among manuscripts through 
the day into the long hours of the 
night ; and when nature, succumbing 
under the severe stress of exhaus- 
tion, would demand rest, he would 
make the bare ground his bed, and 
the books his pillow. Simple in his 
dress, the mortifications he imposed 
upon himself on several occasions 
threatened his life. Temperate in 
all things, he was particularly so in 
drink. Wine he never used. 

While his prodigious talents and 
able discourses brought within the 
true fold large numbers from 
among the most distinguished learn- 
ed men and philosophers, his virtues 
and sublime renunciation of the 
world produced so many holy men 
that his school has been deserv- 
edly termed “ the school of martyrs.” 
More than once he accompanied 
his disciples to the place of execu- 
tion, and exhorted them, in the very 
face of the instruments of torture, 
to endure death with fortitude for the 
cause of truth and the eternal inheri- 
tance promised to those who wash 
their robes in the the 
Lamb. He stood by at the mar- 
tyrdom of S. Plutarch, brother of 
S. Heraclas, Bishop of Alexandria, 
both catechumens under himself, ad- 
ministering consolations and pour- 
ing into his soul words of hope and 
encouragement. A martyr’s crown 
he courted from infancy, and from 
sickness and infirmities contracted 
in the persecutor’s dungeon, (it is 
reasonably supposed, his life went 
out. It could only have been di- 
vine interposition that rescued him 
from the numerous assaults made 
upon his life. When permission 
was refused him to visit the Chris- 
tians in chains, he made incredible 
efforts to convey to them words of 
sympathy and articles of comfort. 
His solicitude and bearing on the 
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eve of the martyrdom of his disci- 
ples, SS. Heron, Potamizna, He- 


rias, Sereni, and Heraclides, is 
conclusive proof of Origen’s ar- 
dor to seal with his blood the di- 
vinity of the cause he advocated 
with his eloquence, and evidence 
of the falsity of the notorious slan- 
der which represents him yielding 
to the wishes of the persecutors in 
the midst of his torments, and offer- 
ing sacrifice to the gods. ‘The first 
trace we meet with in history of 
this accusation is in the Zveatise 
against Heresies,* by S. Epiphanius, 
Bishop of Salamis, and given to the 
world one hundred years after the 
death of Origen. This slander, 
never repeated by the learned—if we 
except Petavius, in the XVIIth cen- 
tury, while employed on the works 
of Epiphanius—has-been wiped out 
of history by the 
weight of such writers as Baronius, 
Halloix,f Raynaudet, Henry Valois, 
Vincent de la Rue, and Frederic 
Spanheim.{[ This defamation of 
his character, unfounded as it is, 
though so much like other insinu- 
ations against the noble Alexan- 
drian, was not even alluded to in 
the Justinian age, in which he 
was so violently and bitterly op- 
Had S. Jerome credited 
this monstrous fabrication, had it 
rested upon anything but a sandy 
foundation, the literary war be- 
tween the lifelong friends, Jerome 
and Rufinus, would have termi- 
nated at the first volley from the 
pen of the learned scriptural wri- 
ter. It would have been a crush- 
ing argument against Rufinus, and 
S. Jerome was the person to turn it 
to advantage. In those times, it 
was a common thing to be re- 
proached if one, arrested for the 
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faith, escaped death. Some of the 
greatest saints, S. Cyprian, S. Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, and others, 
suffered not a little from calumnies 
of like import. Origen’s behavior, 
on the occasion to which the allu- 
sion refers, was honorable, heroic, 
and in entire harmony with his life- 
long fidelity to principle. He was 
seized, and—whether it was the de- 
sign of the magistrates to draw 
many Christians back to the gods 
of the empire by circulating the fall 
of Origen, or their admiration of the 
genius of their noble victim that 
prevented his summary decapita- 
tion—was thrown into a cold cell, 
bound in an iron collar, with heavy 
shackles to his feet, and his legs 
drawn apart to a painful degree. 

It appears that during the first 
years that Origen filled the regency 
of the Alexandrian theological sem- 
inary, he experienced no small 
amount of inconvenience, in his con- 
troversial discourses with Jews and 
pagans, in consequence of the differ- 
ent versions of the Holy Scriptures. 
In their inspired pages he found 
true wisdom and spiritual life: “Oh! 
how have I loved thy law, O Lord! 
It is my meditation all the day.” 
In this sacred department he stands 
without a rival, if we except S. Je- 
rome, “the greatest doctor, divinely 
raised up to interpret the Sacred 
Scriptures.” t Yet to Origen the 
indebtedness of S. Jerome is very 
He borrowed { from him, 
studied him,§$ followed him, || ad- 
mired him,“{ and then attacked 
him.** S. Jerome declares that in 
reading the Zwelve Prophets by 
Origen, in the works of S. Pamphi- 
lus, he saw in them the wealth of 


reat 
great. 
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Croesus; and, as far as our judg- 
ment goes, we never read a higher 
eulogium than the one S. Jerome 
pays to the genius of Origen on his 
two homelies 7” Cantica Canticorum. 

It was Origen’s love of the Scrip- 
tures that gave birth to the grand 
idea of compiling the sacred books 
of the different versions into one 
work—the Octapla, a legacy to 
posterity more than sufficient to 
support his reputation and endear 
it to all succeeding ages. For this 
purpose, he decided, in 212, to tra- 
vel through different countries, and 
collect the most recognized and 
authentic copies of the Scriptures. 
Those travels opened to his view 
the pages of nature, on which he 
read the customs and habits of men, 
religions and governments, arts and 
sciences. Aside from those motives, 
he had another reason for travelling. 
He longed to see Rome, the chair 
of Peter,* “ upon whom, as ona rock, 
Christ built his church”; he desired 
to pay his homage in the “ princi- 
pal church ’’¢ to the successor of S. 
Peter, “ against whom the gates of 
hell shall not prevail.” { He arriv- 
ed at Rome about the close of 
the pontificate of S. Zephyrinus, to 
whom his presence and devotion 
must have been a source of consola- 
tion, as the saintly pontiff, at that 
time, was pained to the heart by 
the fall of the great Tertullian 
and the deplorable perversions in 
the African Church. 

The travels of Origen are full 
of interest and instruction. Each 
journey was a crusade against 
heathenism, and a glorious triumph 
for the Gospel; like S. Paul, he 
wandered over sea and land to 
make profit for Christ, strengthen- 
ing the weak and marshalling the 
strong; the power of his pen was 
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felt where his voice failed to reach. 
As a comet that illumines its course 
with darting rays of light, and ob- 
scures the flickering stars, such 
were the brilliant tours of Origen, 
leaving the light of faith and the 
fire of charity behind them. Wher- 
ever heresy raised its head in the 
church, there was Origen to batter 
it with reason and tradition; wher- 
ever the faithful were wavering, 
there was Origen cheering and ral- 
lying the forces; wherever the ene- 
my made an onslaught on Christian- 
ity, it found Origen in the breach; 
like an Agamemnon or a Hector, 
wherever battle raged the fiercest, 
Origen took the front. Now he is 
in the presence of the governor of 
Arabia, enlightens him on scientific 
subjects, and gradually raises his 
mind to nature’s God; then he 
traverses through Palestine, ex- 
pounding the Scriptures in the as- 
semblies of the faithful; at one 
time he is at Antioch before the 
royal family, pleading for the liberty 
and free exercise of Christian wor- 
ship; at another in Nicomedia, main- 
taining the canonicity of certain 
parts of the inspired writings; now 
he is in Greece, thundering against 
the Montanists; and again in Ara- 
bia, at Bozra, reclaiming fallen pre- 
lates, and defending the divinity 
and humanity of the second Person 
of the Most Blessed Trinity. 

There is a point in the preced- 
ing sentence worthy of more than 
passing notice—namely, Origen’s 
visit to Mammeza, mother of Empe- 
ror Alexander Severus. This esti- 
mable lady, who afterwards, in all 
probability, embraced the Christian 
religion, desirous of seeing so illus- 
trious a doctor as Origen, sent her 
retinue to escort him to her palace. 
She was pleased with her learned 
guest, and her son, the future ruler 
of the empire, listened with delight 














to the great prodig 
The virtues that characterized the 
reign of Severus, in contradistinc- 
tion to the licentiousness, cruelty, 
and extortion of his predecessors, 
have been, not without justice, at- 


of learning. 


tributed to the influence exerted 
on him by lessons of morality given 
in the discourses of Origen. It is 
not improbable that the law he pre- 
sented, soon after his ascension to 
the throne, to the Roman senate 
for its sanction, whereby the religion 
of Christ would be incorporated 
among the others of the empire, 
had for its source Origen’s instruc- 
tions to him about the divinity of the 
Catholic faith, its purity and sanc- 
tity. Dom Gueranger, in his Life of 
S. Cecilia,* adduces monuments of 
antiquity going to prove the protec- 
tion and favors extended to the 
infant church by Alexander; and 
Origen himself,t in his Afology, 
chronicles the abatement of the per- 
secution shortly after his return 
from the imperial court. On this 
part of his work a writer very felici- 
tously adds: “If he modestly de- 
clines telling us the part he bore 
in it, we owe him so much the 
more honor the less he seems to 
claim.” f 

During the comparative peace 
obtained under Alexander, the 
church made incredible efforts to 
fill up her shattered ranks, restore 
order, and produce scholars. She 
succeeded, for never was she more 
fruitful in great men than at this 
epoch. Origen had reconciled her, 
in the opinion of philosophers, to 
genius, adorned her with intellec- 
tual wealth, and introduced her to 
the occupants of the throne she was 
soon to fill with so much glory ; 
and, what is still more, he had dis- 
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ciplined a galaxy of scholars, who 
were about to dazzle the world by 
the grandeur of their minds, and 
beautify the church by the holiness 
of their lives. 

Origen’s brilliant career, like the 
career of all great men, was not 
allowed to end without its trials. 
Aside from the assaults of the pro- 
fessed enemies of the church, he 
met with severe annoyances from 
the jealousy of those whose interests 
he had studied to further. The 
trouble came from a quarter he 
least expected. Demetrius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, during the early part 
of his episcopate entertained for 
Origen the highest esteem; and 
there is no ostensible motive to 
believe that Origen, throughout all 
his relations with the patriarch, gave 
him any cause of offence, or else 
this prelate would not have retained 
him in the presidency of his theo- 
logical school till the year 230—a 
period of twenty-seven years. The 
humility of the regent and his 
innate respect for authority held 
his tongue in silence, whatever may 
have been his opinion of the con- 
duct of Demetrius as a prelate. 
Still, we may conjecture Demetrius 
was not far from the mind of Ori- 
gen when, in speaking of disorders 
and irregularities in the church, he 
wrote of bishops: “We would 
almost have guards like kings; we 
make ourselves terrible and difficult 
of access, chiefly to the poor; we 
treat them who speak with us and 
ask for some favor in a manner 
which the most cruel tyrants and 
governors would not assume to- 
wards suppliants.”* It is not wrong 
to look upon Demetrius as a man 
who consulted with the general in- 
terests of Christianity his own popu- 
larity, the extension of his diocese, 


* Leviticus, hom. 9. 
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and the increase of his subjects; 
perhaps he was of the opinion that 
the advancement of religion in 
Alexandria and its suffragan depen- 
dencies, his own juridical district, 
was of more importance than its 
dissemination in other places. It 
was interested motives of this sort 
that led him to disapprove of Ori- 
gen’s evangelical missions, by which 
his invaluable services were tem- 
porarily withdrawn from his native 
city. Origen, being a layman, free 
from any obligations to Demetrius, 
except in a spiritual point of view, 
possessed the individual right of 
travelling from country to country, 
and of delivering lectures without 
the permission of any authority. 
If he spoke before the congre- 
gations of the faithful, it was only 
at the urgent solicitation of the 
prelates, whose jurisdiction within 
their respective provinces was re- 
cognized and unquestioned ; cham- 
pion of the faith in the East, he was 
waited upon by delegations from 
pious bishops, entreating him to 
come to their dioceses. Those 
missions Origen, in his love for the 
glory of God, felt conscientiously 
bound to perform. On a journey 
to crush by his eloquence the her- 
esy of the Valentinians, that had 
made lamentable ravages in Greece, 
he paid a visit to S. Alexander 
of Jeruszlem and Theoctistus of 
Czsarea, by whom he was ordained 
priest. This act, irreprehensible 
in itself, entailed upon Origen 
serious difficulties, and became the 
groundwork upon which his ene- 
mies fabricated the most severe ac- 
cusations. 

Demetrius, taking to heart the 
course of conduct of the great 
philosopher, and assured, by the 
aspect of things, of his speedy 
disconnection with the interests 
of Alexandria, sent letters to the 
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bishops, containing bitter recrimina- 
tions for imposing hands on Origen. 
He did not stop at this point. He 
also despatched to the prelates of 
Asia letters full of invectives and 
animosity, requiring them to hold 
no communion with Origen, who 
had violated the disciplinary ca- 
nons. ‘The respite that ensued on 
his réturn to Alexandria was of 
short duration. A council was 
“assembled by the care, and under 
the presidency, of Demetrius,” for 
the purpose of examining the 
legality and validity of Origen’s 
ordination. In this council we can 
only discover two things laid to his 
charge—namely, that he had made 
himself a eunuch, and had been 
ordained without the consent of 
Demetrius, his ordinary. Those 
charges, if we take into considera- 
tion the customs of the times and 
the imperfections of ecclesiastical 
discipline during the persecutions, 
contain in themselves very little 
upon which a grievous censure of 
Origen could be founded. In the 
language of the church, they are 
irregularities; one ex defectu, the 
other ex delicto. Let us for a 
moment concede that there were 
such canons in existence at the 
time of Origen’s ordination, by the 
violation of which irregularities 
were incurred, what then follows? 
In that age of the church, bishops 
enjoyed great privileges, discre- 
tionary powers—far more discretion- 
ary than even the bishops of the 
United States enjoy nowadays in 
this missionary country—and pre- 
eminently so the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, the Patriarch of Antioch, 
and the Metropolitan of Palestine, 
who was Bishop of Czesarea. These 
prelates could dispense, in nearly 
all emergencies, the violators of the 
ecclesiastical ordinances; other 
prelates in the East were more or 














less restricted in their functions, 
and in matters of moment could do 
nothing detrimental to those sees. 


What authority, then, prevented 
Theoctistus from pronouncing Ori- 
gen released from the irregularities, 
and canonically qualified for the 
reception of orders? Had any 
other ordinary imposed hands on 
him except the Metropolitan of 


Palestine, the objections of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria would 
undoubtedly have carried with 


them more weight. But the Metro- 
politan of Czsarea, while respect- 
fully acquiescing in the priority 
of the See of Alexandria, through 
reverence of its princely founder, 
always exercised his own jurisdic- 
tion without the permission or con- 
sultation of Alexandria. Theoctis- 
tus of Cezesarea was not even under 
Demetrius, but under the Patriarch 
of Antioch, and these provincial 
and patriarchal boundaries as well 
as episcopal relations were only 
finally authoritatively adjusted by 
the Council of Nice.* In the second 
place, the Metropolitan of Czesarea, 
who always exercised more than 
ordinary episcopal functions, which 
were afterwards approved and 
sanctioned by cecumenical coun- 
cils,} deemed it not a usurpation of 
power to impose hands on Origen 
without the direct consent of his 
bishop, inasmuch as he was person- 
ally acquainted with the subject of 
the sacrament, morally certain of 
his piety and learning. If we add 
to those reasons the surrounding 
circumstances stated in the reply 
of S. Alexander of Jerusalem to 
Demetrius, it becomes patent that 
neither Origen was to blame in the 
premises nor Theoctistus for the 
exercise of his jurisdiction and 


* See Acts of the Council of Nice for proof of 
this line of reasoning—** Apostolic Canons.’’ 
+ Can. de Hierarchia Ecclesia Con. Niceaem. 
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powers. Demetrius had given Ori- 
gen commendatory letters on his 
departure for Greece, and, on the 
strength of these commendations, 
Theoctistus and S. Alexander con- 
ferred on him holy orders. His 
services had been valuable as a lay- 
man; they would become still more 
valuable as a cleric, and, actuated 
by those pure motives, they ordain- 
ed him. 

Now, is it historically true that 
in the year 230, or previous to that 
time, there were any such canons 
framed by the church as exclud- 
ed eunuchs from the reception of 
holy orders? It will be difficult 
to come across statutes of this na- 
ture in canon law or ecclesiastical 
history. We will find such acts of 
discipline framed years after the 
death of Origen, but none previous 
to that epoch. 

The other accusation, that he was 
ordained without the permission 
of his bishop, has a weaker founda- 
tion even than the preceding one. 
According to the practice of the 
church in our day, every candidate 
for the sacred ministry who is not 
a religious must be ordained by 
his own bishop (¢tulo nativitatis, 
domicilti, beneficit, seu familiaritatis 
prout accidit), or possess the written 
consent of his own ordinary, if or- 
dained by another. Origen, viewed 
from a modern stand-point, con- 
tracted an irregularity ex delicto ; but, 
judged in the century in which he 
lived—the only one in which he 
must be judged—was as regular in 
his ordination as the young ‘men 
who are semi-annually ordained in 
our provincial seminaries. Origen 


transgressed no ecclesiastical in- 
junction by receiving orders at the 
hands of a foreign bishop, because 
it was only under S. Anastasius 
thai this restriction was placed on 


The 


aspirants to the priesthood. 
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Council of Nice, embodying the 
canons of Arles, Ancyra, and Gan- 
gres, passed laws prohibiting clerics 
from attaching themselves at will 
to different churches and dioceses ; 
this prohibition affected clerics 
alone, and in no way referred to laics, 
who were at perfect liberty to be 
ordained by any prelate upon testi- 
monials of worthiness. It was only 
during S. Ambrose’s time that this 
abuse became offensive, and that 
the Roman pontiff deemed it pro- 
per to eradicate it. To this end, in 
the year 400 a canon was enacted 
by the pope, which forbade any 
prelate ordaining the subjects of 
another, unless such subjects had 
permissive letters bearing the sig- 
nature of the bishop who had 
authority over them. From this 
sprang dimissorial letters. Indeed, 
whatever view an impartial and 
competent person takes of the 
whole affair, Origen and the saintly 
bishops who ordained him appear 
innocent, and seem to have acted 
with the best intentions. Never- 
theless, the decision arrived at by 
Demetrius’ council was that Ori- 
gen should be dismissed from the 
theological school, upon which his 
learning had reflected so much 
glory, and that he should also with- 
draw himself from Alexandria, re- 
taining, however, his priesthood. 
Origen, anticipating the result of 
the council “ assembled by the care 
of Demetrius,” quietly retired to 
Cesarea. Matters did not end 
here. The immense amount of 
writings that the unwearied indus- 
try of Origen had contributed to 
the literature of the church offered 
a wide field in which his adversa- 
ries might search for something re- 
prehensible. His works would form 
in themselves a rare library, had 
the fall of empires not entombed a 
large portion of them in their ruins. 
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No less than six thousand books 
did his indefatigable application 
produce: “ Sex millia Origenis to- 


mos non poterant. quipiam le- 
gere.”* In the copying, revision, 


and compiling of these manuscripts, 
he employed twenty, at other times 
twelve, but always more than eight, 
amanuenses. As this article has 
no reference to his writings, their 
merits, or the influence they ex- 
erted upon church learning, we 
must make this cursory allusion to 
his gigantic labors sufficient for our 
present purpose. It will lay before 
the reader the great mass of matter 
his enemies had at hand to examine, 
the possible mistakes that might 
have crept into his works by the 
carelessness of so many secretaries, 
the possible corruptions they might 
have suffered at the hands of here- 
tics or jealous rivals. Not a finger 
could be raised against his spotless 
and ascetic life in the council; the 
teacher of martyrs and companion 
of saints, his character was irre- 
proachable. 

Demetrius, not unlikely hearing 
of the warm reception extended to 
Origen in Palestine, convened, after 
a short interval, another council. 
The works of Origen were sub- 
jected to the sharpest examination. 
One instinctively inquires why De- 
metrius, if he were simply actuated 
by zeal for the preservation of ec- 
clesiastical discipline and the purity 
of revealed truth, did not intro- 
duce those serious charges in the 
former council. To resort to the 
non-publication of the Periarchon 
and Dialogues at the time of the 
first convocation of bishops, in order 
to remove the suspicions that point 
to the malice of Demetrius, is an 
ingenious special plea, unsupported 
by facts and testimonies. S. Jerome, 


* Apud Hieron., adv. Theophilus. 

















studying this question learnedly, de- 
fends Origen and censures Deme- 
trius. Why did the Patriarch of Al- 
exandria, next in hierarchical honor 
to the Bishop of Rome, permit Ori- 
gen for over a quarter of a century to 
expound within his own hearing the 
sublime dogmas of Christianity, if 
his conceptions of those dogmas 
were radically false? Can we sup- 
pose that the few months between 
the assembly of the two councils 
were spent by the bibliophilist in 
composing a work that would give 
the lie to the glorious achievements 
of thirty years? Orcan we allow 
the conviction to settle in our 
minds that he, so remarkable in 
virtue, would deliver in the pulpit 
one doctrine, and write in his books 
another? Will we find fault with 
saints and illustrious doctors of the 
church, who, by the nature of their 
high calling, are bound to avoid false 
teachers, for extending to Origen the 
warmest hospitalities, or acknow- 
ledge, with Eusebius of Czsarea 
and S. Pamphilus, the severe and 
unjustifiable measures adopted by 
Demetrius ? Whatever secret mo- 
tives guided Demetrius in the pro- 
secution of the inquisition, his 
course, disapproved of by his con- 
temporaries, has never secured a 
sincere advocate of ordinary impor- 
tance. The errors which he imag- 
ined he had detected in the writings 
assumed, in the eyes of Demetrius’ 
council, sufficient gravity to cause 
the deposition and excommunica- 
tion of Origen. 

Never did an imperial edict, sud- 
denly proclaimed in the midst of 
peace, sanctioning the indiscrimin- 
ate massacre of Christians, produce 
greater consternation in the church 
than the announcement of Origen’s 
deposition. ‘The report of the fall 
of the great Tertullian had scarce 
died away, when the faithful were 
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filled with alarm at the momentary 
expectation of its echoes being tak- 
en up by the fall of Origen, and re- 
sounding throughout Christendom. 
But there was a vast difference be- 
tween these two great men. Quin- 
tius Tertullianus, while the superior 
of Origen in eloquence, style, and 
strength of language, was at the 
same time his inferior in the sacred 
sciences and in humility, the safe- 
guard of Origen’s genius. ‘The one 
blended with Christianity the ele- 
gance and wisdom of the pagans, 
the other the beauty and inspira- 
tion of the prophets. Both the 
brightest ornaments of the church 
in their day, they no less adorned 
her sanctity by their lives than en- 
riched her treasures by their genius. 
Tertullian, a pagan by the prejudi- 
ces of birth and education, unac- 
customed to religious authority, 
could not endure the correction of 
superiors ; and wounded pride, in- 
flamed by impatience and an ambi- 
tious nature, gave way to impious 
belief, and Tertullian, the fallen 
genius, dwindles into a fanatical 
heretic. It was not so with Origen. 
Having received information of the 
action of the council, with real hu- 
mility equalled only by that of the 
meek Fénelon, Origen wrote * to 
Alexandria that he had never taught 
such doctrine as was imputed to 
him, and, if contained in his works, 
it was through the machinations of 
heretics. ‘Then follows, in the same 
document, aclear and orthodox ex- 
position of his belief upon the con- 
tested points—an exposition that 
will satisfy a modern theologian, 
with all his precise distinctions and 
scholastic definitions. As long as 
this monument of antiquity, this 
spontaneous proof of his adhesion 
to apostolic truth, this undeniable 


*Apud Hieron., 2 lib. “adv. Rufinus,” et 


opera S. Gregory Nyssen. 
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evidence of the absence of all per- 
tinacity, exists, so long will those 
to whom his memory is dear love 
to look upon him as sincere in his 
protestations and sincere in his 
faith. Here was the rule of his be- 
lief,and according to this rule his 
works should be interpreted : “ That 
alone must we believe to be the truth 
which differs in nothing from the 
ecclesiastical and apostolical tradi- 
tion.”* A noble rule of faith, truly 
Catholic and orthodox! Words ap- 
propriate for an Origen, who caught 
up, as it were, the traditions of the 
apostles, and echoed them into 
Nicene times. What cause have 
we of refusing credence to Origen 
when he tells us that the errors at- 
tributed to him were the interpola- 
tions ofheretics? Every intelligent 
reader of history knows that his 
works were corrupted, shamefully 
corrupted, at the close of the I1Vth 
century. In substantiation of this, 
we have only to refer to the learn- 
ed Rufinus and S. Jerome. Each 
of these translated into Latin the 
Periarchon of Origen and many 
other works of the same author; 
and what do wefind? Why, S. Je- 
rome accuses Rufinus of altering, 
inverting, suppressing the sense of 
the original; and, in turn, Rufinus 
charges Jerome with malicious per- 
version of the meaning of the learn- 
ed Alexandrian, wilful corruption 
of the text, and personal jealousy 
of the fame of Origen. S. Augus- 
tine, an ir.timate friend of S. Jerome, 
used his influence to reconcile those 
two great personages disputing 
about Origen; and from his letter 
to S. Jerome, it appears to us that 
his sympathies were with Rufinus. 
Indeed, in the first ages of the 
church, it was no uncommon thing 
for great men to have not only their 


* De Principsis, lib. i. 4. 
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works interpolated, but entire books 
circulated under their name. S. 
Cyprian * complained that works 
that he had never seen were issued 
in his name. S. Jerome ft testifies 
that the letters of S. Clement, Pope, 
were interpolated, as well as the wri- 
tings of S. Dionysius and Clement 
of Alexandria; the same _ trust- 
worthy author was very much annoy- 
ed that the people of Africa in his 
day were reading a supposititious 
volume bearing his name. We see 
no reason, then, why heretics would 
not tamper with Origen’s produc- 
tions, when they had the audacity 
to corrupt such public and sacred 
documents as those we have men- 
tioned, some of which were read in 
the religious assemblies of the peo- 
ple. It is the misfortune of exalted 
persons to be cited as authorities 
for opinions they never maintained. 
Indeed, when we perceive how the 
teachings of men amongst us are 
misrepresented, notwithstanding the 
assistance of the press, the tele- 
graph, and other modern detec- 
tives, we can understand with what 
facility opinions could have been 
accredited to Origen which were 
nothis. Well might S. Jerome with 
the works of Origen scattered 
around his room, perhaps under 
his very elbows, write: “ O labores 
hominum ! semper incerti ; O morta- 
lium studia! contrarios interdum 
fines habentia.” f 

The acts of Demetrius’ council, 
we are informed, were forwarded to 
S. Pontianus, whose short pontificate 
of a few years spent in exile, as well 
as the still shorter reign of his suc- 
cessor, S. Anterus, which lasted 
only a month, was absorbed in the 
discharge of duties more vital to 
the church than the Alexandrian 

* See Life in Butler, note vol. iii, 


t+ Lib. 2. adv. Rufinus. 
¢ Apud Hier., lib 2. adv. Ru/. p. 217. 

















inquisition. Ere Rome took any 
steps in this matter, or sanctioned 
the proceedings by her silence, the 
discussion ended by the death of 
Demetrius, 231. 

It is probable that Origen in- 
dulged in conceptions or hypothe- 
ses not altogether in accordance 
with Catholic doctrine; but we 
must keep before our minds the 
circumstances in which he was situ- 
ated, the persons with whom he 
disputed, and the noble aim he had 
in view. The philosophy of Aris- 
totle, whom Tertullian calls the 
“patriarch of heretics,’ was very 
unpopular in Alexandria at the 
opening of the IIId century. The 
neo-Platonic system was the pre- 
valent philosophy of the day at 
Alexandria. The issue of the day 
was, Is the religion of Christ philo- 
sophical? Can it with safety be 
subjected to logical rules? Does it 
not contradict the reasonings of 
Plato? To meet this issue, so im- 
portant to the spread of the Gospel 
among the enlightened class, Ori- 
gen had recourse as much as was 
possible to the tenets of the Pla- 
tonic school for arguments. With 
Platonic philosophers he had his 
controversies; and his language, the 
more Platonic it was, the more 
power it exerted; the more he re- 
conciled revelation with reason, in 
their estimation, the more entered 
within the pale of the church. 
Just as in our times able writers 
use the popular issues, because the 
most intelligible and taking, to dis- 
sipate the clouds of ignorance that 
bigotry has thrown around the pub- 
lic mind in regard to Catholicity, 
to show the natural compatibility 
of the church with all legal forms 
of government, her inexhaustible 
resources for meeting the require- 
ments of society, and her sacred 
and impartial maintenance of true 
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liberty; so, too, did Origen turn to 
advantage the doctrines of the 
schools in demonstrating the love 
of the church for sound philosophy, 
ker adaptability to the sciences, and 
her divine mission as regenerator 
of the world. This tincture of 
Platonism pervading his early pro- 
ductions, combined with the mys- 
terious figures under which Eas- 
tern nations convey sacred truths, 
the allegorical style, and the Diésci- 
pline of the Secret, which was in 
active force, rendered Origen ob- 
scure, and his works susceptible of 
doubtful interpretation. 

Though his admirers go so far as 
to exculpate him from every error, 
we are not prepared to accompany 
them to that distance. We are 
willing to concede that Origen may 
have advanced some erroneous 
opinions, but error without contu- 
macy does not entail the sin of 
heresy, which is a wilful rejection 
of any revealed truth authoritatively 
proposed. “I may fall into a mis- 
take,” says the learned S. Augus- 
tine, “ but I will not be a heretic.” 
The fathers of the church were 
only men, subject to human weak- 
ness, liable to err. The doubtful 
and obscure speculative hypotheses 
of the Alexandrian’s fertile imagi- 
nation, then, should in no way 
darken the splendor of his genius 
or belittle his devotion to Catholic 
truth. F. Petau, his declared ene- 
my, followed by Huet, who gave 
his learning to this controversy, re- 
fuses to believe Origen obstinate. 
Halloix, Charles Vincent de la 
Rue, Tillemont, Witasse, Ceillier, 
and other erudite scholars, who 
studied with care and impartiality 
this whole matter, unite in the 
emphatic declaration that Origen 
“ died in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church.” 

This is the verdict of great men 
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in modern times. It was also the 
verdict of the century in which he 
lived—the II1Id—as may be seen in 
the apology of S. Pamphilus, com- 
posed in defence of Origen’s ortho- 
doxy, and extant in the works of 
S. Gregory Nyssen; also in that 
beautiful monument of antiquity, 
the panegyric over Origen by S. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, given in 
full in the works of Gerard Vossius. 
This verdict was confirmed in the 
IVth century by the catalogue 
of orthodox ecclesiastical writers, 
published by S. Gelasius, pope, 
among which is the name of Ori- 
gen; and in the following century, 
in a profession of faith drawn up 
by Pope S. Hormisdas, and sent 
by Germanus, Bishop of Capua, to 
be signed by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the heretics condemn- 
ed by the church are enumerated, 
but in this enumeration we can 
discover no allusion to the great 
Scripturist. 

Indeed, it has always been a 
source of surprise to us how Origen, 
a fallible creature, a man like other 
men, unaided by any divine assis- 
tance, could have written in several 
thousand volumes so much truth, 
and so little error. There were 
but few Encyclical Letters, no 
Index, no decisions of Sacred Con- 
gregations, no Sy//abus, in the days 
of Origen; and yet his enemies 
will measure the length of his defi- 
nitions .with theirs, compare his 
expressions with the theological 
niceties of the present, and, should 
a word be wanting or asynonymous 
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one substituted, exclaim: “There 
is an error; Origen is a heretic !” 
The body of infallible definitions 
from popes and councils which we 
now possess did not exist at this 
early epoch; to write then ortho- 
doxically, to justify the Christian 
belief in the Trinity, to explain the 
hypostatic union, the generation of 
the Son, and the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, to expound the Scrip- 
ture and the other sublime mys- 
teries of religion, and escape with 
one or two mistakes, was simply 
marvellous. Thus Origen, born in 
the true faith, reared in a religious 
atmosphere, educated under pious 
men, the intrepid defender of truth 
and meek retractor of error, the 
teacher and companion of saints, 
the prisoner for Christ, has impress- 
ed on his life, in golden letters, the 
best defence of his orthodoxy. 
And if the saintly Origen be dis- 
tinguished from the abominable 
Origenians ; if the allowances due 
to the age in which he lived be 
accorded him, an injustice to the 
works of Origen—a valuable legacy 
to posterity—will be removed, and 
the injury done to a _ reputation 
obscured by the malice of some 
and the misapprehension of many 
others will in part be repaired.* 

* The question of Origen’s orthodoxy turns 
principally on the Periarchon. The violently 
heretical character of that book, as it now stands, 
contradicting the m»st fundamental! doctrines of 
Christianity, is the best defence of Origen. It 
is altogether contrary to the teaching of his un- 
doubted works, and, if it had been acknowledged 
and defended by him, there would never have 
been any controversy at all about his orthodoxy, 
He would have been at once and universally 


condemned as the grossest of heretics.— 
Ep. C. W. 















SOCIAL 


THERE is no axiom. more fraught 
with meaning than the old Scrip- 
ture promise, “ The truth shall make 
you free.” But there is also no 
fact better authenticated in the 
civilized world of to-day. than the 
practical nullification of this very 


promise. We speak as_ regards 
things human; for in_ spiritual 


matters, the home of truth is, to our 
belief, a fixed one, and the road to 
it staked out by a divine leader, 
that has power to find an unerring 
path in what otherwise seems but 


an ocean of shifting sand. We 
propose to apply this axiom to 


social life, and it is our complaint 
that it is wot free. The pivot on 
which “ society,” properly so called, 
turns is conventionality—a polite 
term for untruth. 

The original Christian ideal of 
society was of course based on 
charity. It has been truly said 
that a perfect Christian is instinc- 
tively a finished gentleman, Cour- 
tesy is but an adaptation of char- 
ity; and the height of good-breed- 
ing (recognized as being the faculty 
of setting every one at his ease, 
and of saying the right thing at the 
right time to the right person) 
must answer to the Christian prin- 
ciple that to wilfully wound your 
neighbor in the slightest degree is 
a sin. But all this, call it tact or 
charity, as you will, is not in itself in- 
consistent with truth. The French 
have a proverb that Zoule vérité 
n'est pas bonne & dire—“ Every un- 
truth is not necessarily expedient to 
all men ;” but even that is not a decla- 
ration of war against the principle 
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of truth in the main. Yet what is 
the reality, the thing constantly 
before our eyes, the fact of which 
no one can doubt who has ever 
lived beyond the strictest limits of 
home—nay, beyond the limits of 
hisown mind? One in a thousand 
fulfils the ideal of Christian cour- 
tesy, while the other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine wear the regula- 
tion-mask prescribed by fashion. 
Some wear it of iron, so that, in the 
intercourse of a lifetime, you would 
never feel that you knew them any 
better than on the first day of ac- 
quaintance; some only of wire, so 
that the natural personality be- 
hind it is but partially hidden even 
from perfect strangers; some of 
silk, so cunningly painted that it 
betrays you into thinking it nature, 
until, by repeated experience, you 
discover the imposture. Again, 
some wear it as the women of Con- 
stantinople wear the yashmak, so 
filmy as only to veil, not to con- 
ceal, the features. Lord Lytton, in 
hisromance, A Strange Story, speaks 
of the “three women ” which exist 
in the single personality of every 
woman; this applies to men almost 
equally. There is, he says, the 
woman as she really is, the woman 
as she thinks herself to be, and the 
woman as she appears to the world— 
the conventional woman. This is 
by far the most curious product of 
natural history, or, more appro- 
priately, of the history of mechan- 
ics. The human being under social 
manipulation is a study for phi- 
losophers. Conventional standards 


of human beauty, such as the com- 
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pressed foot of the Chinese lady, 
or the artificially stimulated ro- 
tundity of form among the women 
of some of the Central African 
tribes, the staining of the finger- 
nails with henna among the Per- 
sians, etc., are as nothing and in- 
volve no deformation or suffering 
compared with that among the 
wholesale machine-products of civ- 
ilized society. 

Spiritual systems of penance have 
sometimes been impugned for aim- 
ing at subduing nature: taming the 
passions, restraining the expression 
of strong emotion, weaning the 
body from innocent indulgences, 
and so forth. But is there any 
more barefaced destroyer of na- 
ture than “society” as at present 
constituted? Are there any pen- 
ances harder, any restraints stricter, 
than those imposed by our conven- 
tional code? The spiritual strug- 
gle with nature is voluntary, and 
aims at subduing our lower nature, 
only the more to honor the intel- 
lectual principle, and render its 
exercise freer from clogging and 
degrading influences. The con- 
ventional struggle with nature, on 
the contrary, is a compulsory one, 
into which you are thrust by 
others in early and unconscious 
childhood ; it is, moreover, a decep- 
tive one, as it tends to produce 
mere appearances—not to tame 
passion, but restrain its outward 
expression ; not to elevate the mind, 
but to give it the semblance of 
those gifts most profitable in the 
social estimation of the day, It 
does rot tend to make man swfer- 
natural, but wznatural. It takes 
from him even the freedom of the 
savage, without giving him in ex- 
change the freedom of the Chris- 
tian. It aims not at virtue, but at 
decorum. Its morality skips the 
whole of the Ten Commandments, 
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but insists upon what facetious En- 
glishmen sometimes call the elev- 
enth—~.¢c., “ Thou shalt not be found 
out.” It has rites and ceremonials 
of its own, more arbitrary than the 
law of the land, and, in the same 
breath, more lax; it has beliefs and 
formulas more binding outwardly 
than those of any religion; it has its 
own oracles, its own language, its 
own tribunals. It is a state with- 
in a state, condoning many moral 
delinquencies, exalting some into 
meritorious deeds, smoothing others 
over as pardonable follies. Where 
it is not wicked, it is inane or 
spiteful. Slander and gossip are 
its breath of life, except in the few 
instances where intrigue sweeps 
away such second-rate passe-temps. 

Yet its wickedness is a subject 
that touches us less than its stu- 
pidity ; for it is less of a daily expe- 
rience, and has more denouncers to 
lash it. We also know less of its 
brilliancy than of its meanness; for 
the latter is visible in the smallest 
gathering and in the most insigni- 
ficant place, while the former exists 
but in half a dozen great capitals, 
and even there only among one or 
two circles or strata of society. 
Paris and Vienna have their dull 
and respectable society, as well as 
other places, and they are by far 
the most numerous, and, we will 
venture to say it, the meanest. 
Downright license seems, strangely 
enough, to carry with it a certain 
reckless bonhomie which, while it is 
far from Christian charity, yet has 
many outward signs of it. The most 
abandoned are often found to be the 
most generous, or even philanthro- 
pic, while the pharisaical little- 
mindedness of many eminently “ re- 
spectable”” members of society is a 
constant reproach to the faith on 
which they pride themselves. The 
“milk of human kindness” is often 

















scarce amid “saints” of a certain 


school. Voli me tangere is their 
motto, and an appropriate one, in- 
deed ; for you might tap their hearts 
till doomsday, and never draw from 
them one drop of the generous wine 
of sympathy. 

Not that all persons whose path 
of life crosses your own by the 
chances bred of social convention- 
alities are of this type; many are 
generous, kind-hearted, impulsive ; 
but it is part of the indictment we 
bring against “society” that its 
rules so smother this amiable indi- 
viduality as seldom to allow it to 
be revealed to you save by some 
chance occurrence. You may have 
a “calling acquaintance” with a 
woman apparently frivolous (though 
obviously good-natured), and whose 
mind you judge to be probably as 
shallow as her conversation. Some 
sudden misfortune comes upon you, 
and, of all your acquaintances, this 
is, perhaps, the only one who will 
blossom into a friend. In emer- 
gencies, her native good sense and 
affectionate heart burst their arti- 
ficial bonds, resume their proper 
place, and flow out in deeds of 
refined and considerate kindness. 
She will prove to have presence of 
mind, delicacy of heart, an active 
power of sympathy. This is the 
sort of woman you would choose 
to have by your dying-bed, or to 
whom you would consign the care 
of your children under unhappy 
circumstances, whether of poverty 
or absence—the woman whose nerve 
would not fail her in a hospital, and 
who would march boldly into a pri- 
son with bright looks and cheerful 
words, ever thinking of others before 
herself. But had it not been for an 
untoward accident, you might never 
have distinguished her from the herd 
of ordinary morning-callers. She 
goes through her part in society as 
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glibly and cheerfully as your gray 
parrot, who is ever ready to repeat 
his lesson when the proper cue is 
given him, or as readily as your pet 
lap-dog, which has no objection to 
stand on its hind legs in a corner, 
and beg as long as you choose to 
hold the titbit up before it. What 
chance have you of recognizing a 
soul behind all that mass of conven- 
tionality? About as much as you 
would have of seeing the “angel 
imprisoned in the marble” in a 
sculptor’s studio, or as much as 
Dante had of knowing the tor- 
mented souls hidden in the trunk 
of those grisly bleeding trees of the 
Inferno. 

The more frequently and fami- 
liarly you mix with the world, the 
more your path is strewn with shat- 
tered ideals; for it is almost impos- 
sible to retain an ideal of anything 
which you see daily as a misshapen 
and blurred reality. Practical ex- 
perience seems to coarsen and 
cheapen everything, and _ there 
never was yet a more melancholy 
truth than that of the old adage, 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Professional life as well as domes- 
tic furnishes lamentable instances 
of this. In commerce, where it is 
very difficult for poetry and ideals 
to find room, the reality is hard- 
ly obnoxious to the thoughtful 
looker-on; for what refining influ- 
ence could be expected from the 
perpetual jar and clash of engines, 
the constant chaffering, the fever- 
ish life, of the exchange? It is the 
realm of purely earthly, material in- 
fluences, and naturally dwarfs the 
sympathies, while it concentrates 
the thoughts on one narrow point 
of selfish interest, if pursued for its 
own sake. But in the learned pro- 
fessions, whose aims are intellect- 
ually superior, and whose special 
province it is to elevate the human 
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mind above selfish and individual 
interests, leading it, on the contrary, 
to the contemplation of abstract 
principles, and to the furtherance 
of the public weal, the ideal should 
be more apparent. And yet, in 
most cases, it is not so. There is 
no reverence left for a pursuit the 
trivial details of which are grown 
too familiar; petty jealousies take 
the place of scientific or philo- 
sophic emulation; man’s innate 
vanity soon narrows the circle of 
interest round the ego, and subordi- 
nates the progress of the world to 
personal advancement. There is 
scarcely anything less venerable in 
a man’s eyes than the particular 
branch of knowledge in which he is 
most proficient; and if it be with 
him a hobby, the love he bears to 
it is rather a shadow of the good 
opinion he holds of himself than a 
genuine devotion to science in the 
abstract. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions, numerous and honorable, 
but such are the plain facts in the 
ordinary, every-day experience of 
which life is in the main composed. 
“No one is a hero to his valet.” 
Home life is another ideal de- 
stroyed by society, with its arbi- 
trary rules and its hard, practical 
axioms. ‘The peace and holiness 
of home are rudely jarred by the 
demands which fashion makes on 
the time of its members. We have 
sometimes been tempted to think 
that this would be a very pleasant 
world to any one who could go 
through it as a spectator only. To 
act a part in it yourself means to 
subject yourself to one disenchant- 
ment after another. You see a 
family group at a distance—say 
through a street-window in a large 
city, or on the porch of a country 
villa. Old and young are mingled 
together; there may be beauty 
among the girls, there is refinement 
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in their surroundings; they seem as 
thrifty as they are comfortable, for 
some are reading and some sewing : 
perhaps the tea-table is spread and 
housewifely treasures displayed; as 
a picture, it is perfect. But as a 
drama? Are you quite sure that 
you would like to see the real state 
of mind of each person there? If 
sO, prepare yourself for almost in- 
evitable disappointment. It will 
not be a safe investigation, and the 
ideal you may have formed will 
probably come out of the trial as 
an angel might if he trusted him- 
self to the rough handling of com- 
mon men. 

No real happiness can exist in a 
life of perpetual excitement; and 
this a fashionable life can hardly 
fail to be. There is an intoxication 
of the mind as well as of the senses. 
The whirl of so-called pleasure 
never satisfies, but stimulates. 
More is required, and yet more, till, 
like the drunkard, you are a living 
paradox, never at peace unless in 
an atmosphere of excitement, just 
as he may be said to be never so- 
ber—or at least capable—unless 
when drunk. In the whirl of soci- 
ety, the mind withers; there is no 
time for thought, for study, for ap- 
plication. How many young girls 
there are who tell you candidly, 
“Oh! I have no time to practise my 
music. I used to do so four hours 
a day; but since I am in society, I 
can never find an hour to myself.” 
Then you inquire into this mul- 
tiplicity of engagements, and you 
find—perhaps some religious occu- 
pation, some charitable work? Oh! 
no; only acall to be returned, cards 
to be left, a new toilet to be tried 
on, a little shopping, and a drive in 
the park. Pressing business, truly ! 

In great cities, during the season 
of balls and parties, a girl’s life is 
one un roken round of dissipation 














two-thirds of the day, and recuper- 
ation for coming “ pleasure” during 
the remaining third. At the end 
of four or five months of this life, 
vitality is half extinct, the cheeks 
are pale, the mouth drawn, the eyes 
violet-circled ; and against all this 
what prize is there to set? A 
bubble burst, a shadow vanished! 
These continual festivities, begin- 
ning late, ending in the early dawn, 
when the poor are just waking to 
their toil, and servants of God are 
rising to praise him—these repeated 
gatherings called “society ” entirely 
upset the routine of domestic life. 
Instead of the blithe, healthy face 
sparkling at the head of the break- 
fast-table, there is a jaded, weary 
countenance, pale with a flotry 
paleness, or flushed by late and dis- 
turbed slumbers; instead of the 
brisk tread and ringing voice that 
cheer the home, there is the listless 
step of the worn-out dancer, the 
peevish tone that tells plainly of 
bodily fatigue. In the evening 
there is no time for a cosy gath- 
ering round the hearth, a quiet 
game or chat, the reading aloud of 
some interesting book, or the sim- 
ple delights of old-fashioned nation- 
al airs. The dressing-room absorbs 
all that time—the choice of flowers 
or jewels takes long; the last finish- 
ing touches to the toilet must not 
be given inahurry. Zhe event of 
the day is about to begin; and so 
it will be to-morrow and the day 
after, and for an interminable tread- 
mill of days. If there is innate 
talent, there is no time to develop 
it; or, if it is cultivated at all, that, 
too, is distorted into a mere social 
“accomplishment,” the sole object 
of which is to add to the value of 
the possessor in the social market. 
The champion piece of embroidery 
is framed and pointed out as the 
work of the daughter of the house; 
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the solitary basket of wax flowers is 
displayed in a conspicuous manner 
on an elaborate 4agére ; the water- 
colors are studiously hung in the 
best-lighted part of the drawing- 
room; the overture of Waulliam 
Tell is invariably called for on 
the slightest provocation, and play- 
ed off indiscriminately before the 
least appreciative as well as the most 
artistic of the family’s visiting list. 
And, by the way, what more egre- 
gious sham can there be than the 
conventional interest in music so 
universally professed? It is a mat- 
ter of course to exclaim,“ Oh! I dote 
on music ’”’; and, on the basis of this 
broad assertion, what ludicrous ex- 
emplifications one is condemned to 
listento! One will add, “Oh! yes, 
and I do so love Strauss’ valses”’; 
another will tell you there is no 
music like the bagpipes, and no 
dance like an Irish jig or an old- 
time Virginia reel. One gushing 
young lady will call the “ Maud 
Valse” and the “ Guards’ Polka”’ 
“perfectly divine,” while her senti- 
mental friend will murmur that 
“ Home, Sweet Home ”’ is her favor- 
ite. With many people, a collection 
of ballads is identical with the whole 
science of music; their sympathies 
and comprehension can go no fur- 
ther. 

To many, again, music stands for 
comic songs and Christy’s Minstrels. 
If an instrumental piece takes more 
than five minutes to get through, 
people begin to shift their feet and 
whisper to their neighbors ; of course, 
when it is over, they will turn round 
and sweetly simper: “ Oh! do play 
us something more; that last was so 
lovely.” In ninety-nine out of a 
hundred houses where you are 
doomed for your sins to hear 
music, you hear trash. It is hard- 
ly worth criticising, either in the 
choice or in the execution, and, one 
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would therefore think, hardly worth 
telling a lie for. And yet this con- 
ventional admiration, what is it but 
a lie pure and simple? 

To return to our belles and their 
murdered home-life. Not only is 
their time so mortgaged that they 
have none left for the joys of the 
family hearth, but they have none 
to spare for self-culture. A wo- 
man’s education does not close 
on the threshold of the school-room. 
Every advance made later by vol- 
untary application to study is a 
greater stride than all the com- 
pulsory teaching she receives in her 
school-life. If society materially 
interferes with this self-develop- 
ment, it has a heavy responsibility 
to bear. Each mind thus stunted, 
crude, and unevenly balanced re- 
duces the sum total of usefulness 
in this world, and adds to the dead- 
weight of shiftless beings whose 
room would be decidedly better 
than their company in the scheme 
of human advancement. A frivo- 
lous, fashionable man or woman is 
a monster upon earth, a being 
whom nature certainly does not 
recognize, and whom _ religion 
reprobates. 

The most satisfactory reflection 
whereby to dispel the effect of this 
dismal picture is this: the thing 
carries its antidote with it to all 
but hopelessly narrow minds. The 
pleasures of dancing within an area 
of a yard square, and of listening 
night after night to the same in- 
sipid gallantries and insincere con- 
gratulations, cannot fail to pall after 
a time. A French author says 
that after the age of thirty, a 
woman of any account does not 
dance; she leaves this pleasure to 
those who have no other.* As 
with all pleasures which address 


* Christine, Par Louis Enault. 
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the senses rather thar the intellect, 
a surfeit often proves acure. You 
have tasted all the delights to be 
got from certain things, and the 
sameness at last begins to pall. 
There could be no more effectual 
check on the levelling spirit of the 
age than a voluntary renunciation 
for a time on the part of the pos- 
sessors Of wealth and power, and 
a temporary enjoyment of these 
honors on the part of those who 
envy them. How soon should we 
see the harassed artisan fly from the 
post he once coveted, the working- 
girl tear off the finery she envied, 
the millionaire pro fem. entreat his 
coachman to change places with 
him! Those who, in the midst of 
their grinding toil, envy the man 
in broadcloth, the woman in her 
barouche, whom they pass and re- 
pass day by day, quite leave out 
of the scales the weight of inner 
anxiety, grief, or often only ennuz, 
which burdens the rich and fash- 
ionable. If they could tell how 
this one’s heart is devoured by 
jealousy, how that one’s home is 
rendered gloomy by his too plod- 
ding ambition, or unhappy by his 
wife’s irritable temper! If they 
could guess how that sickly, white 
child, seated among its furs in that 
dark, handsome clarence, causes 
sleepless nights and heavy fears to 
that anxious mother in velvet robe 
and seal-skin cloak! If they only 
knew the secret remorse for ever 
gnawing at the heart of this ex- 
quisite of the clubs, whispering the 
name of a girl once happy and 
innocent—a name now to him the 
synonym of a crime; or if they 
could tell the thoughts of the sub- 
stantial merchant, as he turns away 
with heavy steps from a counting- 
house which, the more astounding 
is its financial success, the more it 
resembles, in all but in name, a 














gambling-den! And, above all, did 
they but know how often the sad 
votary of fashion, in some moment 
of long-repressed but untamable 
natural emotion, cries out for the 
freedom of the poor and their 
robust health! That is the saddest 
part of this grim masque—no one is 
contented, no one believes in him- 
self or in his fellow-man; it is a 
drama in which the actors know 
full well that when the foot-lights 
are put out and the curtain of 
night falls, they will no longer be 
what they seem. So the gigantic 
sham grows day by day, stifling 
nature, burying the intellect, blur- 
ring the moral sense, fossilizing the 
whole being. Outward shapes of 
humanity remain, but, by some fell 
enchantment, the spiritual essence 
is sucked away, and an automaton, 
skilfully contrived, represents what 
once was a man. 

Even pleasure no longer lurks in 
its outward forms when “society ” 
has thus worked its will on men. 
rhe real enjoyment is gone, but its 
dismal appearance must be assum- 
Not to shock the world—your 
world—the flavorless fruit must be 
eaten with a good grace, the grace- 
ful draperies of social decorum 
must be hung on the skeleton. 
The wheel goes round, and it is so 
long since you have trusted to 
your own feet for guidance that 
you must needs keep hold of the 
conventional support. It is very 
difficult to win back your indepen- 
dence once it has been surrendered. 
The world—your world—is a piti- 
less task-master, and does not pen- 
sion off its former servants. If you 
leave it, you do so at your own 
risk; and if you can conquer no 
position which merig and your own 
individuality are enough to gain, you 
may resign yourself to the ré/e of a 
dummy. We are not that 
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some of the happiest people on 


earth are not, socially speaking, 
dummies. But when you come to 
think of it, what a strange, magnetic 
power has the little circle that forms 
your world! When a lady has 
crowded from five to six hundred 
guests in her narrow drawing-rooms, 
she sees before her all the persons 
who, to her, constitute society. Of 
these, perhaps one-third are of 
hazy position; they are but out- 
siders, candidates for the social 
honors which will only be bestowed 
fully and ungrudgingly on their 
grandchildren. Their opinion is 
not of much value. When you 
dissect the remaining thirds, you 
mentally check off many a respect- 
able and amiable person as incapable 
of forming any independent opin- 
ion; others you secretly stigmatize 
as gossips, shallow-minded, or spite- 
ful; and the circle of responsible 
people becomes gradually narrower 
and narrower. Hardly a score do 
you credit with sound judgment 
and discriminating sense. But 
these are precisely the judges you 
do not fear, unless your conscience 
pricks you. They are generous 
and large-minded ; they stand apart 
from the crowd, with wider sympa- 
thies and larger appreciation; they 
see beyond the present, and uncon- 
sciously you find yourself classing 
them as exceptions to the rule. 
They do not form the impalpable 
social tribunal, then? It must be, 
therefore, the mediocra company 
of gossips. Search a little into 
your consciousness or your memory, 
and you will doubtless find it is so. 
A recent novelist gives an apt illus- 
tration of the relative proportion, in 
the eyes of an old English country 
gentleman, between his county, 
England, and the world. A dia- 
gram contains, first, a large, irregu- 
lar outline representing the county; 
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a round ball ten times smaller 
typifies England, and an infinitesi- 
mal point in space denotes the 
whole civilized world. This is the 
way we all look at things. No 
doubt it is instinctive. ‘To us, “the 
world” consists of a hundred old 
women, eminently respectable and 
unctuously compassionate, who gos- 
sip about our private affairs over 
their tea and hot rolls. This is the 
core of that dread tribunal which 
we tremble to offend. It is indeed 
a hard tyrant, if it can succeed in 
chaining us to its car, after the 
pleasures which it dispenses have 
lost their flavor for us. But, unfor- 
tunately, half mankind acknowledge 
this species of bondage, and we 
must presume voluntarily, or at 
least passively. 

Were it not that this thraldom is 
so unspeakably sad, it would seem 
such a farce, if looked upon dis- 
passionately from without! One 
might almost liken a ball or great 
official reception in one of the capi- 
tals of fashion to the medizval 
Dance of Death. The scene is bril- 
liant with deceptive gaiety; the 
whole surface of society ripples 
with smiles; the maskers all wear 
their brightest garments and their 
stereotyped badges of mirth. 
There, in the doorway, stands a 
lovely woman, in rose-color from 
head to foot—a cherub’s face en- 
shrined in a sunset cloud, so per- 
haps an artist would fancy. She 
smiles bewitchingly, and coquets 
with her fan, while talking to a 
gray-bearded hero from India. But 
she has raade up her mind to sac- 
rifice her honor to her love; to- 
morrow, at dawn, she will leave her 
husband’s home and her baby’s cra- 
die ; and, poor victim! she is panting 
under the weight of this wretched 
secret even while she listens to old- 
world gallantry from her fatherly 
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admirer. Not far from her stands 
another fair form, not more pure 
in outward semblance, hardly less 
beautiful—a gifted woman, a true 
wife, smiling and conversing as 
calmly as any one in the room; but 
she knows that she has a fatal in- 
ternal disease, and that at any mo- 
ment death might suddenly over- 
take her. Not to alarm her hus- 
band, she joins in every festivity, 
carrying her secret with her as the 
Spartan did the fox who was 
gnawing at his bosom. Amid the 
whirl of the dance, you perhaps 
single out that young girl, fair, 
fresh, seventeen. She is not as 
happy as she seems; her eyes roam 
shyly around; there is one whom 
she both longs and dreads to see, 
for she is not sure whether she will 
not find him by the side of her 
school friend, now her rival. And 
among the men, how many, beneath 
their masks, bear sorrowing or anx- 
ious hearts! That elderly man, so 
calmly listening to a fluent diplo- 
mate, knows that to-morrow it will 
be noised abroad that he is bank- 
rupt—utterly ruined. When he 
leaves this gay scene to-night, it 
will be for the railway, which will 
bear him out of the country in a 
few hours. Yonder pale man, who 
wears his regulation smile so list- 
lessly that you cannot help likening 
it to a garment loosely hung, 
here in the interest of a friend, and 
is waiting an opportunity to speak 
a word of cordial recommendation 
to a ministerial acquaintance, for- 
merly a college friend, now a power 
in the cabinet. His heart is heavy 
with a private grief; his child lies 
dangerously ill at home, and his 
poor distracted wife needs his com- 
fort and support; but, true to his 
word, he forgets himself for an 
hour or two, that he may not miss 
the golden opportunity on which 
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hang the hopes of his friend’s 
whole future. In the centre of the 
dance, the tall form of a Life- 
xuardsman is prominent; to-mor- 
row he will have disappeared from 
the world, and only his intimates 
will know that he had long deter- 
mined to enter a Catholic seminary, 
and study for the priesthood. He 
did not want his decision discuss- 
ed beforehand, and took the best 
means of silencing curiosity by 
appearing the gayest of the gay. 
Every one here to-night has a long 
record oppressing his heart—some- 
thing that makes the present scene 
quite secondary in his thoughts, 
and that causes in his breast a bit- 
ter feeling of reaction against the 
mockery of which he forms a part. 
And this is the thing called plea- 
sure! How little we know of the 
people with whom we spend our 
lives—those that touch our hands 
daily, and speak to us common- 
place words of courtesy! Surely 
the bees in their hive, the ants on 
their hill, the beavers and prai- 
rie-dogs of a “village,” know each 
other better than we do our next- 
door neighbors! Wecut the thread 
of a guilty reverie by some obser- 
vation about the weather, or we 
laugh the unmeaning laugh that 
supplies the place of an answer, 
perhaps inconvenient to ourselves, 
and this laugh jars on the tender- 
est memories of a sorrowful past 
uppermost just then in our neigh- 
bor’s mind. There is something 
appalling in all this—the tragedy 
lies so near the surface, and we 
tread upon it so often! 

The trivial aspect of society is 
oftener still before us—the inanity 
of morning calls, the gossip of a 
provincial town, the petty local in- 
terests that absorb three-fourths of 
mankind. Why, we wonder, should 
general conversation invariably 
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breed gossip, while a- ¢te-d-téte 
sometimes elicits real information 
and rational interchange of ideas? 
The same person who in a com- 
pany of five or six has nothing but 
commonplace remarks to offer, often 
opens out in private though yet only 
ceremonial conversation, and star- 
tles you by original opinions and 
valuable suggestions. ‘The French 
are perhaps the only people who 
shine in mixed conversation; they 
have the talent of causerte—a thing 
that with us hardly exists; the very 
word is untranslatable. A French- 
woman can be sparkling where we 
can only be dull; she can dance 
on a cobweb, while we should break 
down on a cart-rope. Gallic vi- 
vacity can make even the details 
of the kitchen amusing, while we 
should be insufferably prosy on the 
same subject. 

How well we remember the pon- 
derous magnates of our neighbor- 
hood in the county! The stately 
morning calls, the inevitable topics 
of local interest, the solemnity of 
that “quarter of an hour” which 
we were fain to liken to that ren- 
dered famous by an old author. 
Unfailing resources, O Court Jour- 
nal! the royal visit to such and 
such a place, the marriage of so- 
and-so, etc., etc. Then the flower- 
garden and the poultry-yard (he- 
reditary hobbies with English la- 
dies), the agricultural show, the 
coming election. And then the 
formidable ordeal comes to an end, 
probably to the great relief of both 
parties. Neither of the two cared 
for the subjects discussed or for the 
interlocutor discussing them; but 
etiquette demanded the waste of fif- 
teen minutes, and the laws of so- 
ciety are as those of the Medes and 
Persians. Ina lower rank of life, 
the proprieties are perhaps still 
more rigidly enforced, and the only 
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difference would be in the choice 
of topics. George Eliot’s inimita- 
ble gossip in Zhe Mill on the Floss 
describes that to a nicety, and in- 
deed, although written in England, 
might do duty almost as well any- 
where else. The quality of the 
house linen, the antiquity of the 
silver spoons, the solemn conclave 
over a new bonnet, and the delin- 
quencies of the maid-servant—such 
would be the staple. In every case 
you see the mask is on, it fits close, 
and no form of “society” is disre- 
garded! 

Staying for a few days at a 
friend’s house is a terrible trial in 
polite society. You are never a 
moment off duty; you have: to 
change costumes as often as an ac- 
tress in a play where the “unities ” 
are “nowhere’”’; and, above all, if 
you are a woman, you have the dis- 
mal prospect of three hours’ morn- 
ing talk with a bevy of your own 
sex, your hands meanwhile engaged 
in some useless piece of fancy-work. 
The topics of conversation may be 
guessed, their range not being very 
extensive; of course, somebody’s 
marriage or probable engagement 
is discussed, silks and laces are 
made up into imaginary toilets 
with surprising rapidity, the history 
of some refractory scholar and the 
details of the clothing club are next 
drawn upon, and it is very seldom 
that the talk glides into any in- 
teresting or rational channel. It 
really is a pity that people will per- 
sist in talking of each other and not 
of things. Somuch might be alter- 
ed for the better in society, if con- 
versation were not so exclusively 
personal. Mutual improvement is 
a thing altogether overlooked in the 
civilized world. Even men suc- 
cumb to gossip; for what is the sta- 
ple of club-talk? So-and-so has 
“sold out,” and gone into 2 less 
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expensive regiment; such an one 
seems very attentive te Miss So- 
and-so; such another was deeply 
offended because he was not asked 
to Lady So-and-so’s party; the 
shooting in Lord C ’s preserves 
is confoundedly bad this year; 
Mr. A thinks of contesting 
the next election at B——. In- 
terminable waves of gossip flood 
the world from the club as from 
the doudoir, though the latter cer- 
tainly does by far the most mis- 
chief. 

We are told that 
serve two 








“no man can 
masters.” In all rela- 
tions in life this is eminently true. 
Intellect and Mammon scarcely 
agree better than God and Mam- 
mon. The proper atmosphere of 
intellectual life is peace, and a stu- 
dent’s career should be blameless 
in morals as well as tranquil in ex- 
perience. Fashion and society for- 
bid this; they necessitate loss of 
time, and unsettle the even balance 
of the mind. For one who values 
his calmness of spirit and his health 
of body there is a golden rule, which, 
if he weigh all external pleasures by 
it, will infallibly secure him the 
peace he needs: No pleasure is 
safe but that which leaves no regret 
behind it on the morrow. Who 
has not felt the wretched sensation 
left by pleasures not fulfilling this 
condition? Who does not remem- 
ber the feverish pulse, the troubled 
dreams, the vague uneasiness, the 
sickly apathy that follow on a night 
spent in violent and unnatural 
amusement? One wiser than our 
generation has said: 

“The desires of sensuality draw 
thee abroad; but, when the hour is 
past, what dost thou bring home but 
a weight upon thy conscience and 
a dissipation of heart? A joyful 
going abroad often brings forth a 
sorrowful coming home, and a 














merry evening makes a sad morn- 
ing.” * 

These words, written centuries 
ago, contain volumes, and are not 
less applicable now than in the 
middle ages. 

We often hear it said that man 
is a gregarious animal. He needs 
companionship, and clings to his 
kind. This it is that induces that 
more stirring life which distinguish- 
es the city from the province; which 
quickens the perceptions and en- 
larges the sympathies. But the per- 
fection of the intellectual life is not 
found in cities. The world-wide 
influences that stir great centres 
have locomotive powers that are 
superior to the channels of human 
contrivance. It needs not the fric- 
tion of mind with mind to originate 
great ideas or engender great deeds. 
The companionship needful for men 
of talent lies not in the social circle, 
but in the library. As Ruskin has 
said in one of his lectures, we 
should each of us be proud of being 
admitted to the friendship of some 
great poet, artist, or philosopher; 
and yet we neglect that inner com- 
munion which is open to us at any 
moment with the spirits of all the 
departed heroes of the mind, whose 
choicest thoughts are stored on the 
shelves of our libraries. It is true 
that the straitened circumstances 
of many a scholar keep him chain- 
bound within the limits of great, 
black, smoky cities; for, since he 
cannot possess individually the lite- 
rary treasures that are the necessary 
food of his intellectual life, he is 
obliged to slake his thirst at the 
common fountain of the public 
libraries and lecture-rooms. But 
we were speaking rather of the 
ideal, the perfect scholarly life, 
which implies a combination of 


* Following of Christ. b. i. c. xix. v. 7. 
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pursuits. The mind which looks 
to the highest products of ancient 
and modern thought for its legiti- 
mate pfabulum can never be but 
half satisfied with anything less 
than perfection in its accessory sur- 
roundings. Such a mind is natu- 
rally allied to a sensitive and imagi- 
native organization, and the coarse 
contrasts between the peaceful study 
and the common street-sights of 
every large city must necessarily 
be painful to it. Even so the petty 
gossip and “storms in atea-cup” of 
a rural centre; for all that is mean 
and small is foreign to that calm 
atmosphere in which sages and 
poets live. Those sages, those 
poets, in their day, may have lived, 
it is true, among the turmoil and 
strife of small interests; but death 
and the lapse of time seem to have 
bereft them, in our eyes, of any 
such disenchantments ; we see them 
transformed and idealized, and we 
gladly aim at reproducing, not their 
commonplace lives, but their spi- 
ritual existence. This existence 
still survives, and it is to this that 
we wish to ally our own. For this 
perfection of lofty companionship, 
the solitude of a country life is 
most conducive, but it must be a 
solitude of leisure, of freedom from 
conventionalities, and, unluckily, of 
at least some degree of wealth. 
This latter condition is fulfilled in 
so few cases that our ideal remains 
but too often unrealized in this 
work-a-day world, yet none the less 
is it the true and only dignified 
ideal of the intellectual life. The 
instinct of those born with a spark 
of genius will bear us out in this 
assertion ; no miser longs for wealth 
more thirstingly than a book-worm, 
There is an innate sympathy with 
the outward beauties of nature 
which distinguishes the scholar 
even more than it does the gipsy, 
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But, as a crowning condition to the 
enjoyment of these beanties, he 
must be free from the common 
cares and interests of men; he must 
walk in a higher sphere than those 
whose sympathies cannot mingle 
with his; he must walk alone in 
spirit, even though his body may 
jostle the unthinking crowd. Have 
we made our scholar a misanthrope ? 
Yes, if thereby is meant a hater of 
society, with its shams and its stage- 
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like scenery; no, if you understand 
thereby a hater of humankind. 
But be sure of one thing: a man 
learns to love men more the less he 
sees of them, and the more, by their 
absence, they leave him his chari- 
table estimate of their probable 
good qualities. No doubt the earth 
itself looks fairer from the stand- 
point of a fixed star than it does 
to-day to any toiling wayfarer on 
its rough pathway. 





TO S. JOSEPH: 


ON THE DAY OF MY FIRST MASS. 


Type of the Priesthood with its Virgin Spouse, 
The Immaculate Church, our Mother ever fair! 


Since even to me God’s wondrous grace allows 
An office more than seraphim may share, 
I kneel to thee, most gentle Saint, and dare 


To choose thee patron of the trust. Oh! make 
My evermare fidelity thy care, 

And keep me Mary’s, for her own sweet sake! 
Her knight before, and poet, now her priest 
(Nor less her slave—a thousandfold the more), 

I glory in a bondage but increased, 

And kiss the chain her dear De Montfort wore, 
With “ Omnia per Mariam” mottoed o’er: 
Which seals me her apostle, though the least. 


Feast or THe Seven Doors, March 31, 1871, 
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ODD STORIES. 


VI.—KING RULI. 


ONCE upon a time there was, on 
this side of the Hartz Mountains, a 
secret place, where, touching a hidden 
spring, you found yourself in a trice 
between immense walls of rock, 
whence a mysterious person, dressed 
in red from top to toe, took you into 
a great cavern, the first of a series 
of vast caves filled with hogsheads 
and tuns of wine and beer, and light- 
ed up in such a manner that the 
brilliant stalactites with which it was 
hung sparkled and flashed like the 
most precious gems in a jeweller’s 
dream. The awe inspired by this 
scene hardly left you a moment to 
observe that the nose of your guide 
was even redder than his body, when 
you were ushered through another 
secret door into the domain of a 
grand old castle, the battlements of 
which, covered with moss, overlooked 
a pastoral valley and its white flocks, 
and seemed to rule the landscape, 
notwithstanding the presence of 
many other castles, as if it were the 
house of amonarch. And so it was. 
Here dwelt King Ruli, the patron of 
minnesingers and jolly cavaliers—that 
stalwart king whose brow, and beard, 
and port were the very signs of ge- 
nial majesty. Pleasure ruled the 
board where he sat; and when the 
juice of the Weinberg warmed up in 
the blood of the lords and minstrels 
in Weinbergland, the ten noble com- 
panions of King Ruli swept the 
mystic chords of the harp, and with 
voices free sang in echoing strain 
their merry roundelay : 

We're rovers all, we're singers five 

And rhymers five; come round, come 
round ; 


Ye five shall give us honest rhyme, 
And we shall give you sound, 


Let laurels crown his great gray head, 
A big arm-chair his throne be made. 
Then sing : 

Ruli, King Ruli! And he shall be our king. 

To sounds of cheerful thoughts like 
these each royal night wore on, while 
the castled lords of hill and valley 
feasted at the king’s table, and made 
merry over jest and story, to the 
clinking of many glasses and in the 
pleasant uproar of many voices. Seat- 
ed in his chair at the head of the 
table, he drank from a great flagon 
of crystal, or smoked from a pipe as 
long as his body, the bowl of which 
required a page-in-waiting to support 
it, lest, in a drowsy moment, it should 
drop from the mouth of the king. 
Below him were ranged the ten min- 
nesingers, who smoked from one 
immense bowl of tobacco, having 
long stems that led to all their mouths, 
whence issued a volume of smoke, 
which, as it rose around the great 
burning bowl, was like the fume of a 
conflagration ; and thus betimes the 
merry minnesingers sang : 


Ah! never once so jolly face 
In green old Arcady appeared ; 

And as he drinks, the drink flows down 
His flowing, streaming beard. 

He’s six feet high, his beard is long, 
And broad his body is and strong. 

Then sing: 
King Ruli, King Ruli! He shall be our king. 


No king could resist such flattery 
as this, and it was with truth that his 
minstrels pictured him standing, and, 
in a tone of majestic joviality, wish- 
ing the health of the whole com- 
pany : 


“* True liegemen all, I give ye joy, 

For Iam host and landlord here ; 

Ho ! varlets, bring me Rhenish wine, 
And flagons fill of beer!’ 

Right red Rhine wine! right red Rhine wine! 
Was ever gl?ss so clear and fine ? 

So sing: 
Ruli, King Ruli! And he shall be our king! 
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Late in the night the sound of 
song and story made for the gentle 
monarch a lullaby, and his head rest- 
ed on his bosom in slumber, as he 
laid down his flagon. Had his chief 
minstrel then tickled his great ear, it 
would not have waked him up; and 
so, seeing that the king had filled 
himself with slumber as with the 
drugs of Morpheus, his lieges sang : 

But, hold! the monarch’s sleepy grown ; 

His pipe has dropt, he’s drowsed and sped. 

Hark! how he snores! Wide open doors ; 
We'll bury him in bed. 
Then, while our loyal shoulders bear 
His burden, thus our burden hear : 
King Ruli! 
The king is dead; long live the king! 

And live again, King Ruli! 

But as night after night of song 
and wine went by, the king grew 
older and older in his cups. Little 
he saw or cared that new revellers, 
new minstrels, new lords, had one 
by one taken the places of old ones, 
and that the speech of the new-comers 
was loud and hoarse, and their song 
ribald and discordant. Those who 
remained with him of his old friends 
and retainers had gradually imbibed 
the character of the latest revel- 
lers, and their potations were deeper 
and their jests broader than ever. 
Once in a while the king groaned 
and complained that his beer was 
too bitter; but they so flattered his 
jokes, and praised his beard, and 
spoke of his noble brow, and his 
royal blood, and his glorious voice, 
that he sang and roared as of old, 
and swallowed his beer without further 
complaint. On such an occasion as 
this it required the cynical courage 
of the minstrel Knipfenbausenstein 
to sing, as he did, from the end of 
the hall, which he had just entered 
after a long absence: 

There were ten vintners old and sick, 
And all their wine had gone to lees ; 
Of empty casks they made them cells: 
Oh! very bitter folks were these. 
Misgives me now, good friends, to think 
A king should be a king of driak. 


But sing: 
Ruli, King Ruli! this night shall be our king ! 


Odd Stortes. 


The minstrel doubtless had in 
mind the ten companions of the king, 
who, being no longer able to keep 
up with the stalwart Ruli in the vigor 
of his potations, had cried out as 
with one voice against their sove- 
reign, declaring that his beer was 
bitter beyond endurance, and his 
pleasures a gilded despotism. For 
this offence the king, swearing round- 
ly that they were traitor knights, who 
knew not how to be moderate drink- 
ers or loyal feasters, consigned them 
to his darkest wine caverns, where 
they were doomed to dwell in emp- . 
ty hogsheads for many a year. 

Now, after a life of good living, 
the rare old king sat in his great vel- 
vet-cushioned chair, warming his 
legs, which were rather swollen, 
and his feet, which were encased in 
large slippers, before a fire sufficient 
to cook an ox. Glided to his side 
his eldest child, the queenly Hermen- 
gilde, and said softly: “Alas! sire, 
and hast thou not heard that my 
first-born has killed young Siegbert 
of Bierhalle, ia a drunken brawl, and 
wilt thou persist in these foolish 
feasts ?” 

“ Tut, tut, silly girl! This feasting 
hurts not thy fasting. "’I'were better 
to kill his man in drink than sober; 
and, tut, tut! we must not grieve for 
ever, child. Wine is tor the drinking, 
and life for theliving. Heaven send 
thee luck!” With this the jovialking 
took a draught from his flagon. 

Ere he had smoked his pipe, the 
fair Joanna, second princess of the 
blood, whose wont it was to fill the 
king’s pipe with affectionate care, 
said to him musingly: “ Methinks it 
is the night when our brother Max 
fell over into the chasm and was 
killed. Ill befits that its peace be 


marred by roysterers whom, say 
they, he had most to blame for his 
death.” 

“What! and have ye turned dames 
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of the cloister, that ye seek to make 
crows’ nests of my beard and gray 
hairs ? Umph! my lady counsellors ; 
and ye would have no more wine 
drank because rocks are steep! Did 
not sober Hans fall into the well, 
and ere thou wast born? Ay, but a 
brave lad was Max, and a merry one. 
A glass to his memory !” 

‘The king was unaware, as he thus 
spoke, of the near presence of a re- 
verend and noble matron, whose face 
bore marks of care and grief. It was 
the queen Roxalana. A child of 
tender years ran from her side to 
climb her grandsire’s knee, but, see- 
ing that the royal flagon stood in the 
way, exclaimed: “QO grandfather ! 
that horrid drink!” The king, with 
a majestic motion, waved the child 
away, and she returned in tears to 
the side of the mute queen. 

“So, my lady, queen of woebe- 
gones and nurse of whimperings, 
thou art here to tease thy lord and 
trouble his gout. ’Tis well. Train 
the brats of the land to do imps’ 
work to their fathers, and make your 
daughters have long faces; but have 
a care, goodwife, lest an old man’s 
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patience be too weak for this old 
maid’s gossip. Pray, what new worm 
is in thy brain, that thou tellest we 
must not drink the cup of our fa- 
thers ?” 

Not long after this scene, a loud 
clash of arms was heard in the court, 
and the debauched minnesinger, Wit- 
tekind, staggered into the hall, his face 
stained with blood as with wine. The 
king’s guests had just drunk their tenth 
glass, when a crowd of rioters, armed 
to the teeth, rushed in upon them, 
and, breaking glasses right and left, 
proclaimed the downfall of King Ruli. 
With a bitter and heavy heart, the 
king recognized among the crowds 
who now drank to his perdition many 
of his old revellers; and, seizing a 
favorable moment, fled totteringly in- 
to the wine mountain. There, to his 
great surprise, he found that all the 
tuns and hogsheads of wine and beer 
which had been stored away were 
quite empty. Once more he joined 
his ten companions locked up in the 
wine caves, lamenting bitterly that 
the wine of his life had gone to lees, 
and much tormented by the man in 
red, whose nose was like fire. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITES. 


Two mites, two drops—yet all her house and land— 
Falle from a steady heart though trembling hand. 
The others’ wanton wealth foams high and brave. 
The others cast away ; she only gave. 


—Crashaw. 
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OLD VERSUS NEW. 


One pleasant afternoon, in the 
autumn just passed, I lay stretched 
out lazily on a mow of new-mown 
hay, in a large, old-fashioned coun- 
try barn. 

It was still redolent with that 
odor peculiar to hay newly cut, 
having been placed in the barn but 
a few hours before. 

In the work of cutting, raking, 
and storing, patent machines of 
every description had assisted ; and, 
lying there cosily enjoying the effect, 
I had plenty of leisure to think 
upon the cause. 

With my mind full of reflections 
on the wonderful improvements of 
the age, and vague thoughts of 
labor-saving machines, it was not 


long until I was off in a sound 
slumber, to which a hearty dinner 
had by no means indisposedme. I 
was soon in the theatre of dreams, 
and the first actor whose voice I 


heard was an old scythe. Appar- 
ently, the peg on which he hung 
was rotten, and, giving way, let the 
old fellow fall with a shock that 
seemed to stir up what little life yet 
remained in him; for I soon heard, 
in a queer, cracked voice, the follow- 
ing complaint: 

“Well, here I am at last! Hung 
up on the wall years ago, like an 
old coat that’s put aside for a rainy 
day, my master couldn’t even see 
to it that I had a safe peg; but, 
hanging me on that old rotten 
thing, I’ve got a fall that my poor 
bones won’t be the better of for a 
month to come.” 

With that, one of the patent 
mowers, showing his polished teeth, 


gruffly asked: “What are you 
growling about? What’s that you’re 
saying about the master?” 

“Tt ill suits you,” said the scythe, 
“to put on airs, though you are 
rubbed and polished, and, drawn 
by a dashing team, ride about on 
wheels. Upstarts always assume 
great importance, and the latest 
converts are the most zealous parti- 
sans; when you have served the 
master as long and as faithfully as 
I have, you may have some right to 
maintain his cause.” 

“Why,” said the mower, “ you’re 
quite a preacher, to be sure; pray 
tell us what cause you have for 
grievance? Is it, forsooth, because 
your peg gave way you 
highly incensed? Even if you did 
get a fall, I think you ought to be 
grateful that you are housed high 
and dry, and not left out in the 
rain to rust.” 

“My fall is a small matter in- 
deed,” said the scythe, “compar- 
ed with my other wrongs. 


are so 


When 
I see you, with your gay paint and 
glittering teeth, eating up the food 
that I enjoyed for years; when I 
see fair meadows of clover, and 
valleys filled with golden grain, all 
given over to your rapacious maw, 
and I, I who once received all 
this as my just right, allowed but 
the little scraps that grow around 
a stump—when I see all this, my 
temper is tried to the utmost at the 
injustice that is done me.” 

“Yes,”’ chimed in an old and 
well-nigh toothless rake, “you 
may well complain of the scanty 
share that is doled out to you; [ 
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too, hang here neglected, and, when 
I am taken down, get equally tough 
morsels for my poor teeth.” 
Whereupon several hoes, filled 
with deadly hate against their 
enemies of the plough family, now 
took courage, as they heard the 
holdly uttered words of their com- 
panions, and, speaking up with one 
voice, said: “We likewise have 
reason to complain of our master. 
There was a time when we were 
thought fit for any labor; we turn- 
ed up the earth to support the po- 
tato-vines ; loosed the earth 
around the corn; and that splendid 
vegetable, the cabbage, was tended 
by our trusty blades; now we are 
deemed fit for scarce anything but 
to clean out manure, to scrape offal 
from the yard, and, in fact, do all 
the dirty work of the place.” It 
seemed as if the spirit of rebellion 
was abroad; for at this, the flail 
that hung idly ona spike followed 
with a long speech. 
“Vou have all,” said the flail, 
good reasons for being indignant 
with the master of this farm; my 
friend, the scythe, may justly com- 
plain of the rich harvests given over 
to his rival, the patent mower; our 
old companion, the rake—an excep- 
tional rake, by the way—may con- 
sistently inveigh against the master 
for giving him in his old age naught 
but the hardest morsels of food; 
and our worthy associates, the hoes, 
may well be indignant, and look 
with contempt and scorn on the 
foul legacy bequeathed to them—a 
legacy which hoes of their stamp 
should disdain to embrace. But 
he has treated none of you so cruel- 
ly as he has treated me; forced into 
a disagreeable union with what he 
calls my handle, battered almost to 
pieces in battering out his grain, I 
yet respected him for the care he 
took of me in the months when I 


we 
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was useless to him. But now he 
has new-fangled machines to do his 
work, and, uncared for and unno- 
ticed, dust covers me so complete- 
ly that I can scarce open eyes or 
mouth. Base ingratitude has been 
my portion, and I certainly may be 
excused if I feel displeased, ay, en- 
raged. I may be pardoned if I seek 
not simply redress, but revenge.” 
As the flail ended, a deep murmur 
of assent filled the whole place; 
and the patent mower, who had 
kept strict silence since his last 
question to the scythe, now spoke 
up. 

“My worthy friends,” said he, I 
am indeed very sorry to be, with 
my companions, the innocent cause 
of all your troubles. I have listen- 
ed to your complaints, and cannot 
deny that they are, in the main, 
just. But you should know that 
the master seeks only his own com- 
fort, and, whatever care he takes 
of us, it is only to relieve himself 
from labor. As I reflect upon 
your present position, I see myself 
similarly situated; for the time 
will come when I and my associ- 
ates will have to stand aside for 
newer and more vigorous servants 
of toil. 

“The master, too, will one day 
find himself in the same condition. 
He also will become old, and will 
look around on younger and hear- 
tier hands doing his work; and, as 
he grows still older, he must suffer 
many a slight, for the world wants 
nothing it cannot use. . 

“Now that the period of your 
usefulness has gone by, strive to 
become reconciled to your fate; 
murmur no more, accept your lot 
with resignation, be satisfied with 
the work you have done, and pa- 
tiently wait for the end.” 

Curious to hear how the malcon- 
tents would take this bit of philo- 
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sophy, I leaned over to catch the 
first word; but, leaning too far, I 
slid off the mow, and falling, not on 
the floor, fortunately, but on some 
bundles of straw, was rudely awak- 
ened to find that I had been 
asleep some hours; for evening had 
come on, and it was now so dark 
in the barn that I could see no- 
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thing of the bold disputants of my 
dream. 

Hastening to the house, I amused 
the’family by the recital of this 
contest of the old against the new; 
and, profiting by my dream, I have 
since resolved to accept the mower’s 
advice, and be always reconciled to 
time’s changes. 
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THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED PETER FAVRE, 
S.J., First Companion of S. Ignatius. 
(Vol. VIII. of F. Coleridge’s Quarterly 
Series.) London: Burns & Oates. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

The history of the Society of Jesus is 
rich in abundant materials of untiring in- 
terest. The Blessed Peter Favre’s apos- 
tolic career was short, having been but 
of seven years’ duration, yet crowded with 
astonishing results.’ The particular fact 
most strikingly brought into view in this 
Life is the one which of all others is the 
most shameful for the Reformation—viz., 
that it had no intellectual or moral origin 
or character, but sprang merely from the 
sins and vices which had so frightfully 
corrupted a vast number of all classes of 
Christians in the miserable XVIth cen- 
tury. F. Favre saw this clearly, and oft- 
en said that if Luther himself could have 
been brought to sincere contrition and 
repentance for his sins, his errors in doc- 
trine would have disappeared without 
any argumentation. Accordingly, he set 
himself to preach like a missionary, to 
exhort and win persons to a reformation 
of life, and to labor with wonderful suc- 
cess to corivert sinners to God, as the 
shortest and surest way to check the pro- 
gress of heresy. 

The present volume is, like all those 
which have preceded it, carefully and 
neatly prepared as a book of choice read- 
ing for persons of cultivated spiritual 
and literary tastes. 


PUBI 


ACATIONS. 


THe PRIDE OF LEXINGTON: A Tale of 
the American Revolution. By Wil- 
liam Seton, author of Romance of the 
Charter Oak, The Pioneers, etc., etc. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 1874. 

Mr. Seton is a nephew of the cele- 
brated foundress of the American branch 
of the institute of the Daughters of Cha- 
rity, and a brother of the Rt. Rev. Mon. 
signor Seton. He served with honor as 
an officer of one of our New York regi- 
ments during the late war, and since that 
time has especially devoted himself to 
the study of early New England history, 
which he has illustrated by his historical 
novels. Our first impression respecting 
the merits of a previous novel by Mr. Se- 
ton, in which he took great pains to de- 
pict the manners and customs of the early 
Puritan inhabitants of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts (the Romance of the Char- 
ter Oak), was not very favorable. We 
have since been disposed to think that 
we did not duly appreciate the skill and 
talent of the author, and have found other 
persons, well qualified to judge of such 
matters, who have considered the Char- 
ter Oak as a remarkably successful effort 
of its kind. Both that novel and the 
present one are characterized by a marked 
realism, like that of a certain Dutch and 
Flemish school of painting. Probably 
they do present a more correct and faith- 
ful picture of those old times than that 
given by writers who have more idealism 
and romance in their delineation, like 
James F.Cooper. We confess to a taste, 
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nevertheless, for these more romantic au- 
thors. And, speaking in cool criticism, 
we think a novelist, in following the 
highest principles and ends of his art, 
ought to idealize more than Mr. Seton is 
disposed to do. He has a broad sense 
of the humorous and ridiculous in com- 
monplace characters and actions. The 
absurdities and trivialities of common 
life are too faithfully represented in his 
pages, and there is frequently a degree 
of coarseness in the description of vulgar 
persons which is disagreeable. Yankee 
children, however, devour Mr. Seton’s 
stories with avidity, which is a good 
proof of their naturalness. And, putting 
aside the peculiarity which we have no- 
ticed, the story lately published, Ze 
Pride of Lexington, is, even more than the 
first one,a composition of real originality 
and power, establishing fully the author’s 
ability as a historical novelist. The bat- 
tles of Lexington and Bunker Hill are 
well described ; the heroes, and especially 
the heroine, of the story, with the plot of 
private incidents and events that make 
the filling up of the historical scenes, are 
interesting ; there is much genuine comic 
humor in the by-play, especially in the 
episode of Billy Smith and the black 
coon, called ‘‘the parson,” and we are 
quite sure that the genuine, unsophisti- 
cated children of the by-gone generation 
of New England forefathers, if they get 
hold of Zhe Pride of Lexington, will pay 
the author the tribute of an oft-repeated 
and delighted perusal. 


CONFERENCES ON THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, 

3y the Rev. Father de Ravignan, S.J. 

Translated from the French by Mrs. 

Abel Ram. London: R. Washbourne. 

1873. (New York: Sold by The Ca- 

tholic Publication Society.) 

F. de Ravignan was undoubtedly an 
orator. The impression which he made 
upon his hearers is enough to justify us 
in making this assertion. The orator 
must be heard ; when his words are writ- 
ten, their fire is gone, and they no longer 
burn. In the case of F, de Ravignan es- 
pecially, there must have been much in 
the magnetism of the man, in his earnest- 
ness, in his deep religious feeling, in the 
firm conviction and strong love, shown 
in the manner in which he spoke; for in 
his printed conferences and sermons we 
do not find great eloquence or beauty of 
diction or depth of thought. There are 
none of those bursts of passion, of those 
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profound thoughts and comprehensive 
views, in which a whole subject is con- 
densed into a single phrase, as strong as 
it is striking, which we so often meet 
with in the conferences of Lacordaire. 
Nor yet is there that stately flow of lan- 
guage, at once simple and majestic, that 
evenness of style and unbroken sequence 
of thought, which characterize the dis- 
courses of F. Felix. And yet neither La- 
cordaire nor Felix excited greater enthu- 
siasm or made a profounder impression 
in the pulpit of Notre Dame than De 
Ravignan. 

If he had not the depth and compre- 
hensiveness of thought of the one, or the 
sonorous diction and lofty manner of the 
other, he must have been, in some re- 
spects at least, a greater orator than 
either. The conferences contained in 
the volume now before us were preached 
to the “ Enfants de Marie,” in the Con. 
vent of the Sacred Heart, in Paris, dur- 
ing the years 1855, 1856, and 1857. They 
were not written out by F. de Ravignan, 
but were compiled by one of his hearers 
from notes taken at the time of their de- 
livery, and are, we think, equally as 
good as the conferences preached in No- 
tre Dame from 1837 to 1846, which were 
published in four volumes shortly after 
his death. They are simply familiar dis- 
courses to ladies in the world on the 
most important subjects connected with 
their duties as Christians; in which we 
find all the best qualities that distin- 
guished F. Ravignan as a preacher—sin- 
cere piety and much earnestness, united 
with delicacy and refinement both of 
thought and language. He does not in- 
veigh against the vices of society, but 
rather seeks to describe the beauties of 
the Christian life; to show its dignity 
and responsibilities, its perfect harmony 
with the highest aspirations of the soul 
and the soundest dictates of reason. 

The name of F. de Ravignan will of 
itself be sufficient to obtain a wide circu- 
lation for this English version of his con- 
ferences. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF LONDON, 
By Alex. Wood, M.A. Oxon. London: 


Burns & Oates. 1874. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

This book is quite a storehouse of cu- 
rious and valuable information—just the 
kind of matter that would be overlooked 
by the civil historian, and which the reve- 
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rent chronicler (alas! an almost extinct 
species, now) alone would be apt to take 
cognizance of. 

It doubtless surprised many intelligent 
readers to find what interesting facts even 
a cursory investigation would bring to 
light, while reading what our “ Looker- 
Back” saw while in London. This work 
is a treat of a similar character. It is 
constructed on the plan of an itinerary, 
and divided into nine “ walks,” in which 
the most notable localities are looked at 
from an archzological point of view, re- 
peopled by the actors on the stage at the 
respective dates, and reanimated by the 
deeds then being performed. 


NOTES OF THE WANDERING JEW; or, The 
Jesuits and their Opponents. Edited 
by John Fairplay, Esq. Dublin: Mc- 
Glashan & Gill. 1873. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

We are doubtless indebted to the fa- 
mous romance of Eugene Sue for these 
notes of the Wandering Jew, in which 
this extraordinary personage, after his 
ceaseless journeyings for more than eigh- 
teen hundred years, finally turns up as 
an author, and, surprising as it may seem, 
a defender of the Jesuits. 

The first part of the little volume is 
devoted to S. Ignatius. The Wandering 
Jew had seen him on two occasions—first 
in Spain, in his hot youth, with his light, 
graceful form clad in a page’s rich at- 
tiré, with the plumed cap and velvet 
mantle, the hawk upon his wrist, the 
hounds following at his heels, whilst his 
foot seemed hardly to touch the ground 
as he walked; and again, at Rome, he 
saw him in his old age, arrayed in the 
flowing gown of the priest, with the calm 
of deliberate wisdom on his high fore- 
head, advancing with a sweet and awful 
majesty to the altar. 

“T loved and revered him then,” says 
the Jew, “albeit a stranger to his com- 
munion ; and I cannot recall the memory 
of that marked and expressive counte- 
nance, whether in the gallant boy or the 
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venerable and saintly old man, without 
feeling some interest in the fate of that 
illustrious order which he alone created, 
and which still bears the impress of his 
character and genius.” 

The remaining chapters are devoted to 
The Spiritual Exercises, “The Constitu- 
tions of the Order,” “The Missions and 
Schools of the Jesuits,” and, finally, to an- 
swering some of the charges which Pro- 
testants and infidels have brought against 
the Society. There is a very good chap- 
ter on the Provincial Letters, in which Pas- 
cal, with a wit and power of sarcasm sur- 
passed only by the artful unfairness with 
which he treats the subject, has sought to 
make the whole order responsible for the 
extravagant opinions of some few Spanish 
and Flemish Jesuits. 

The author, who is evidently not a 
Catholic, has written with great fairness 
and good sense, and we most willingly 
recommend his book to our readers, 


Tue RED FLAG, AND OTHER PoEMs. By 
the Hon. Roden Noel. London: Stra- 
han & Co. 1872. 

We have been asked to notice this 
book. But how are Catholics to regard 
it with favor, when, before they have read 
far in the poem of “‘ The Red Flag,” they 
come upon a passage containing an in- 
sult too gross and slanderous, we should 
have thought, for even Exeter Hall? We 
forbear to quote the words. Suffice it to 
say that the author, ignoring the mar- 
tyred archbishop and priests, represents 
the church as gloating over the execu- 
tion of the communists in Paris. 

Affectation, verboseness. and sensuous 
description characterize these poems as 
works of art; while the metre of “ The 
Red Flag” is in the worst taste, and the 
lyrics are spoilt by all sorts of quirks 
and the clumsiest divisions of stanzas. 


Tue Catholic Publication Society has 
in press, and will soon publish, 7he Life 
of St. Fohn of the Cross, t vol. 12mo, and 


The Farm of Muiceron and Madame 
Agnes, in I vol. Svo. 








